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HILE the recent information in re- 
lation to the Chinese complications 
is lacking in definiteness, its effect 
is reassuring. There is reason to 
believe that but for the earnest 

efforts of the United States, the ‘‘ concert ’’ 
would have faced disruption; the pro- 
tracted discussions by the foreign ministers 
at Peking threatened complete failure to 
advance the desired settlement. The 
trouble was that two of the powers — Ger- 
many and Great Britain— maintained an 
extreme position and demanded from China 
terms which she could not possibly grant or 
comply with. The full program formulated 
by the ministers, as officially given to the 
reichstag by the new chancellor, Von Bi- 
low, and confirmed in Anglo-American 
despatches, embraced the following demands 
or conditions: 

(1) Execution by Chinese government of 11 desig- 
nated princes and other dignitaries. (2) Indemnity 
for murder of missionaries and damages to property of 
foreigners. (3) Indemnity for military expenses of 
foreign government. (4) Substitution of a foreign 
minister for the tsung-li-yamen. (5) Access by min- 
isters from other countries to the presence of the 
emperor. (6) Razing of forts at Taku and elsewhere 
on the Chinese coast, and prohibition of importation of 
munitions of war. (7) Permanent foreign legation 
guards and permanent foreign guards from Peking to 
Taku. (8) Erection of a monument to Baron Von 
Ketteler on the spot where he was murdered, and des- 
patch of a Chinese prince to Berlin with a formal 
apology. (9) Suppression of wars by imperial procla- 
mation, removal and punishment of all officials who in 
future fail to protect foreigners, and suspension of 
provincial civil service examinations for five years. 


It was reported from Peking, though 
unofficially, that the aggregated sums 
demanded by way of indemnity amounted to 
$600,000,000 — a sum utterly beyond the 
ability of China to meet. Our State Depart- 
ment feared that if the above program were 
resolutely adhered to, the result would be 
the collapse of the peace negotiations and 
the seizure of territory by one or more of 
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the powers by way of compensation or future 
guarantees. It accordingly addressed an 
identical note to the powers urging a modifi- 
cation of the first, second and third demands. 
Exactly what the United States sought to 
obtain appears clearly, if inferentially, from 
the statements found on the China question 
in the president’s recent message to con- 
gress. With regard to the punishment of 
guilty Chinese our government asks ‘“ full 
expiation within the rational limits of retrib- 
utive justice.’’ The nature and degree of 
the penalties are to be left to the imperial 
government with the understanding that in 
each case the punishment shall be as severe 
as the native law and the conditions of the 
country shall allow. This means that several 
powerful princes will escape death and suffer 
degradation and banishment only. 

As for indemnity, the Chinese government 
is to admit its liability and promise to pay 
whatever amount subsequent investigation 
shall prove to be just and proper. On this 
point President McKinley made an important 
suggestion in his message (and doubtless also 
in the identical note to the powers). Here 
are his words: 


‘‘ The matter of indemnity for our wronged citizens 
is a question of grave concern. Measured in money 
alone, a sufficient reparation may prove to be beyond 
the ability of China to meet. All the powers concur in 
emphatic disclaimers of any purpose of aggrandizement 
through the dismemberment of the empire. I am dis- 
posed to think that due compensation may be made in 
part by increased guarantees of: security for foreign 
rights and immunities, and, most important of all, by 
the opening of China to the equal commerce of all the 
world.’’ 


It is possible that the whole indemnity 
question will be referred to the international 
court of arbitration organized under the 
convention framed at The Hague. Our gov- 
ernment has serious doubts as to the wisdom 
or necessity of two or three other demands 
in the above program, but it is understood to 
have accepted them for the sake of harmony 
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and progress toward a settlement. The 
concert, as Lord Salisbury said in open Par- 
liament, has a reasonable degree of vitality, 
but its pace is rather slow and no one knows 
how much time it will yet require to reach 
an agreement. Meanwhile it is a cause for 
congratulation that 
the American policy 
of moderation and 
conciliation bids fair 
to prevail. The two 
accepted principles 
of the ‘‘ open door ”’ 
and the preservation 
of China’s integrity 
would be imperiled 
by the opposite policy 
of excessive severity 
and retaliation. 
Vy 

It is doubtful if any 
partition of China 
could be more than 
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and they have suffered from many invasions, 
but the growth and expansion of the-Chinese 
empire have been limited only by physical ob- 
stacles and the difficulties of travel. China 
has grown by being conquered. Her people 
have overrun the territory of her despoilers and 
made it Chinese. The Mongols under Kublai 
Khan seized the reins of government, but 
within a hundred years the Chinese had 
absorbed them and made their country 
tributary to the dragon throne. Still later 
the Manchus invaded China and usurped the 
sovereignty, but they too have been swal- 
lowed up in the rising flood of black-haired 
men, and their country has been made into 
a province of the empire. The Chinese have 
never really been conquered, and it seems 
about time that the idea was abandoned that 
the oldest and most stable empire on earth 
has been reared by a race of cowards. Three 
times before in this century the Chinese 
have taken issue with the outside world, 
and they have made a better showing with 
each succeeding effort. After the utter col- 
lapse of the Chinese arms in the Japanese 
war, who would have dreamed that they 
would have offered such an argument to the 
whole civilized world as they have just done? 
The failure of the present uprising will not 
be accepted by the Chinese as a defeat, but 
merely as an indication that the movement 
was premature, and they will doubtless at 
once begin their preparations for another 





uprising. The whole system of Chinese 
education has made the people peculiarly 
susceptible to reason, and the powers should 
understand that no settlement of the 
Chinese question can be permanent unless 
it gives substantial justice to the Chinese 
people. China’s present weakness is due to 
her lack of the modern means of transporta- 
tion. Her resources are gigantic, but she is 
unable to marshal them, and it is this which 
makes her helpless before her foes. While 
this condition prevails the several spheres of 
influence would doubtless fall an easy prey 
to the powers claiming them. But when 
these modern invaders shall have supplied 
the empire with modern facilities for trans- 
portation, it seems likely that history may 
repeat itself and that the Chinese may come 
again unto their own. 


bn al 


An interesting ebb and flow of Japanese 
immigration has been witnessed on the Pa- 
cific coast during the last six months. Early 
last year Japanese employment agencies and 
agents of steamship lines created an exodus 
from Japan by circulating information to the 
effect that rare opportunities were open in 
the United States to any number of Japanese 
laborers, owing to the fact that seventy 
thousand American laborers had been re- 
cruited in the army, and that thirty thousand 
more had gone gold hunting in Alaska. The 
wily Japanese took the bait, and for several 
months every transpacific steamer that had 
touched at a Japanese port was laden with 
fortune hunters from the land of the cherry 
blossom. In June alone over fifteen thou- 
sand Japanese left their native shores for 
this country. The coming of these foreign- 
ers was too much for the labor markets on 
the Pacific coast, and the wide awake labor 
unions filed their vigorous protests with con- 
gressional representatives, demanding a 
stricter enforcement of the immigration 
laws. The political campaign was on at that 
time; legislative relief was necessarily along 
way off, and quite uncertain at best. The 
Japanese government came to the relief of 
the much alarmed labor agitator. As the 
attention of the Japanese consuls on the 
coast was drawn to the unique situation, it 
became evident that trouble might ensue 
and the friendly relations between Japan and 
the United States be disturbed, the consuls 
probably having in mind the fate of the 
Chinese laborers at Rock Creek, and of the 
Italians at Tallulah. They therefore joined 
in a recommendation to their home govern- 
ment that all immigration to the United 

















States be prohibited for an indefinite period. 
The government was not slow to act upon 
the recommendation, and at present only a 
score or so of Japanese arrive at the various 
Pacific coast ports each month. The regula- 
tion of the Japanese government applies 
apparently to our insular possessions in the 
Pacific also, for a falling off of Japanese 
immigration has been reported, especially in 
Hawaii. A new factor in the problem is 
about to appear in the Sandwich Islands, as 
a company of natives from Porto Rico has 
left the Atlantic island for the one far away 
in the Pacific, to seek employment on the 
sugar plantations. The emigrants arrived 
at New Orleans from Porto Rico and were 
prevented from landing by the officials because 
they were construed to be under contract to 
labor in Hawaii. The case will probably 
have to go to the treasury officials in Wash- 
ington; and in connection with its solution 
several interesting questions touching the 
relation of Porto Rico to the United States 
will have to be decided. 


a all 


Contrary to all expectations, the cabinet 
of Waldeck-Rousseau is still in existence. 
The closing of the Paris exposition ended 
the ‘‘truce’’ between the supporters of the 
‘government of republican defense’’ and the 
coalition of rabid Nationalists, Royalists, 
anti-Semites, etc., who are determined to 
overthrow the republic. The war has been 
renewed, but so far without serious results 
to the ministry. At the same time the 
tenure of the government is exceedingly 
precarious, and any day it may be ousted by 
the moderates joining the irreconcilable 
opposition. 

The visit of President Kruger to France 
and Paris seemed to afford the Nationalists 
a rare opportunity. The government had 
been neutral in the South African war and 
was anxious to remain so. It was not 
prepared to intervene, or even to suggest 
arbitration to Lord Salisbury, though Presi- 
dent Kruger, it is known, has hoped to 
induce Europe to mediate or to urge arbitra- 
tion between the Dutch republics and Great 
Britain. While there is plenty of genuine 
sympathy with the brave and heroic Boers 
in France, and the demonstrations in honor 
of Kruger were undoubtedly popular and 
spontaneous, the Nationalists had planned 
to place the government in a false and dan- 
gerous position. Had the ministers refused 
full recognition to Kruger, the Chamber of 
Deputies would surely have passed a vote of 
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censure and thus driven the government from 
power. Accordingly Waldeck-Rousseau con- 
cluded that the part of wisdom was to accord 
Oom Paul all the official recognition due to 
a foreign ruler traveling incognito. Fortu- 
nately this did not involve a breach of 
neutrality, since the 
British government 
had not notified the 
powers of the an- 
nexation of the 
Transvaal, and there- 
fore Kruger was 
still sovereign of an 
independent state. 
Furthermore, the 
government did not 
resist a resolution of 
sympathy with Presi- 
dent Kruger, which 
both houses of par- 
liament adopted 
unanimously. It 
would have been 
fatal to have at- 
tempted the slight- 
est opposition. 
Great Britain suffered no little annoy- 
ance and chagrin, but the thoughtful 
realized that Waldeck-Rousseau was bowing 
to necessity and directing popular agitation 
in a safe channel. No grave consequences 
will follow the visit of Oom Paul to France 
—or to Europe in general. The time for 
intervention is over, and there is no reason 
to believe that any government will go even 
to the length of making a friendly repre- 
sentation in behalf of the Boers. 

Reverting to the political situation in 
France, however, it is to be observed that 
while the Nationalists have been thwarted 
thus far, it is too early to predict the failure 
of their campaign. The Republican-Social- 
ist ministry is now entering upon the most 
difficult part of its task. Its program is 
too bold to escape attack. There will be an 
effort to suppress the religious associations 
and appropriate their funds, for they are 
conspiring against the republic. It is also 
proposed to exclude from public service all 
those who have been educated in other than 
state schools. These measures, it is believed, 
cannot be broached without provoking a 
bitter war between State and Church. Even 
the sincere admirers of Waldeck-Rousseau 
express strong doubt regarding the wisdom 
of his policy. He has, however, a number 
of popular proposals in his program, such as 
old-age pensions, the promotion of arbitra- 
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tion between employers and employed and 
a reduction of taxes burdening industry. 
Whether these will save him from defeat 
remains to be seen. But it is interesting to 
know that the French government, which 
rests on the loyalty of the provinces rather 
than of Paris, has declared itself in favor of 
** social reform ’’ and increased activity on 
the part of the state in economic relations. 


baal 


The cable news from Paris and London 
bearing date of December 4 was of a char- 
acter to recall the sensations which stirred 
those capitals in the first years of the nine- 
teenth century. General Mercier in the 
senate of the French republic was discussing 
the inadequacy of the pending bill for the 
augmentation of the navy. He declared, 
amid scenes of the most dramatic intensity, 
that in the event of a conflict with England 
his country should be fully prepared to cross 
the channel and effect a landing on the 
English coast. That such a maneuver was 
practicable he showed at some length, declar- 
ing that he had himself formulated a plan of 
operations which might at least serve as a 
basis for further consideration. His indis- 
cretion was carrying him farther when many 
senators shouted protests and the presiding 
officer urged him not to make public such 
delicate details. He persisted so far as to 
say that his design was not unlike that which 
the Japanese had successfully followed in the 
invasion of China in 1895. For the prelimi- 
nary work, which ought to be done at once, 
an expenditure of ten million francs would 
suffice, and the preparations would not con- 
stitute a provocation to Great Britain or 
even show a desire for war. If they should, 
however, make it necessary for Britain to 
assume military burdens equal to those of 
the continental powers, certainly no one on 
the continent would have cause for com- 
plaint. To the navy bill he ‘offered the 
following amendment: 

‘* The senate calls on the government as a matter of 
urgency to complete the mobilization scheme of the 
army and navy by making all the necessary prepara- 
tions to embark and disembark as rapidly as possible 
an expeditionary —’’ 

He was not allowed to finish his sentence, 
and under a parliamentary ruling was forced 
to take his seat. He had said enough, how- 
ever, to set all the world agog next morning. 
Almost a hundred years ago Napoleon massed 
immense armaments along the channel for 
the invasion of England. How profoundly 
the English nation was stirred by the menace 
is not only recorded in history but indelibly 
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graven in literature in some of Words- 
worth’s most striking sonnets: ‘‘To the 
Men of Kent,’’ ‘‘In the Pass of Killie- 
crankie,’’ and ‘‘ October, 1803.’’ The 
emperor is reported to have declared, ‘‘ Give 
us the channel for six hours and England is 
ours.’’ But the channel was Nelson’s, and 
Napoleon never crossed it until twelve years 
later he went as a desperate fugitive, a pris- 
oner under the flag of King George. The 
naval and military critics will never forgive 
the French senators for shutting General 
Mercier’s mouth when he was on the point 
of disclosing his plan for throwing England 
off her guard for the necessary six hours. 


aad 


During the present ‘‘ short session ”’ of 
congress, in addition to the several appropri- 
ation bills, the questions of army reorganiza- 
tion, subsidies to ship owners engaged in 
foreign trade and the construction of an 
isthmian canal connecting the two oceans 
are to be discussed and, if possible, settled. 
The Republicans demand a permanent increase 
of the regular army from 29,000 men to 
60,000, with authority for the chief execu- 
tive to increase it, in case of necessity, to 
100,000 men. The Democrats will oppose 
the bill, and advocate a temporary increase 
and the calling of volunteers for another 
period of two years. The canal question is 
rather complicated. The policy of the 
administration has undergone no change. It 
favors the construction of a canal at public 
expense under an agreement with the great 
powers assuring the absolute neutrality of 
the water-way in peace as well as war. 
There is much dissatisfaction among Repub- 
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licans with this neutrality feature. An 
‘*all-American’’ canal is demanded—a 
canal that the United States might close to 
an enemy and regard as part of its coast- 
line. The pros and cons of this matter have 
been amply discussed, and there is no occa- 
sion to elaborate either position. But before 
a canal can be begun the diplomatic difficul- 
ties must be cleared away. Under the 
Clayton-Bulwer convention this country is 
debarred from constructing an ‘‘ all-Ameri- 
can’’ canal, and the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, 
which failed of ratification at the last session, 
does not alter the situation materially. It 
really revives the former treaty, provides 
for nominal control by the United States and 
guarantees its neutrality. It is again 
before the senate, and it may receive the 
votes necessary to ratification. 

Meantime the isthmian canal commission, 
after a thorough investigation, has submitted 
a preliminary report favoring the Nicaragua 
route and rejecting the Panama alternative 
as inexpedient. The Panama company has 
no perpetual franchise and is not willing to 
surrender its concession to the United States. 
The distances from San Francisco to New 
York and Liverpool and other ports counted 
on to supply trade are shown to be greater, 
via Panama than via Nicaragua. To these, 
other reasons are added by the commission, 
and its conclusion is that the Nicaragua route 
is the most feasible and economical. The 
cost of the canal is estimated at $200,000, - 
000 (a sum much in excess of previous 
figures), and the time for the completion of 
the enterprise is fixed at ten years. The gov- 
ernments of Nicaragua and Costa Rica are 
untrammeled (save by treaties with England) 
and are willing to grant the United States 
the right to build, operate and police the 
proposed water-way. If the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty is approved, the canal will be 
undertaken forthwith, for every obstacle 
will have disappeared. If the opponents of 
neutrality succeed in defeating the treaty, 
indefinite postponement of the project will 
be inevitable. It is by no means certain 
that the British government would consent 
to abrogate the Clayton-Bulwer convention 
and allow us to construct a canal exclusively 
ours in time of war. The Suez principle is 
now universally recognized. Even if Great 
Britain should acquiesce, Germany, France, 
and other continental powers might object. 











Much hostile criticism has been provoked 
by the action of Mrs. Stanford in dismissing 
(in accordance with the legal right claimed 
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for and conceded to her) one of the chief pro- 
fessors of the Leland Stanford, Jr., Univer- 
sity at Palo Alto, Dr. Ross, who occupied 
the chair of political economy. The whole 
question of university ‘‘ freedom of teach- 
ing’’ is revived, and it is gratifying to read 
the vigorous ex- 
pressions against 
the spirit of pro- 
scription and intol- 
erance. Dr. Ross 
insists that Mrs. 
Stanford’: dis- 
pleasure was caused 
solely by his non- 
partisan, scientific 
utterances on such 
questions as Chinese 
labor and immigra- 
tion, railway en- 
couragement by the 
government and the 
monetary standard. 
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imperialism,’’ has mildly protested that 
there is no. reason to believe that Dr. 
Ross is a martyr to freedom of speech and 
teaching. But the faculty and the students 
are with Professor Ross and emphatically 
condemn Mrs. Stanford’s illiberal and arbi- 
trary action. Few commentators have 
ventured to defend or apologize for Mrs. 
Stanford, while the most significant remarks 
on the other side are undoubtedly those of 
the New York Evening Post, which is wholly 
out of sympathy with Professor Ross’s finan- 
cial views. That able paper admits that the 
efforts: to muzzle college teachers are be- 
coming too frequent and that universities 
are peculiarly exposed to the ‘‘ arrogance 
of the commercial spirit, the spirit that 
reckons social amenities, political policies 
and parties, learning, professional honor, 
the church, the laws of morality themselves, 
merely in terms of dollars and cents.’’ 
Speaking of Mrs. Stanford as a type, the 
Evening Post goes on to say: 

** She can afopt either the policy of choosing men of 
intelligence, training, and character to conduct her 
university, and then trusting them till their minds or 
characters prove wanting; or she can adopt the policy 
of weeding out heretics, a process to be completed only 
when the mind of man ceases to develop. By the first 
method she may build up a university worthy of the 
name; by the second, she will build up an organ of 
‘lost causes and forsaken beliefs and impossible loyal- 
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ties;’ by the first, a school for the education of men; 
by the second, a factory for the production of dum- 
mies.”’ 


But heresy hunting is only one of the evils 
of a new and general tendency in college 
management —a tendency which is viewed 
with grave appre- 
hension by many. 
We refer to the 
selection of trustees 
merely on account 
of their wealth. 
On this point our 
contemporary says, 
with force: 

‘*We are constantly 
tempted to pack the 
boards with trustees who 
have no earthly quali- 
fication for the position 
except ability to foot 
the bills. Almost any 
reader of this news- 
paper knows of cases 
where men who are 
grossly ignorant and 
prejudiced, without the 
faintest conception of the true function of learning or 
the true attitude of a scholar, are yet given a voice in 
the control of a college solely because they are rich. 
The presence of such men on the board of trustees is a 
menace. There is no immediate danger that our rich 
men will be unduly neglected in the composition of our 
boards of college trustees; there is very immediate 
danger that the element of culture and character may 
be neglected. And just as surely as our alumni fail to 
see to it that culture and character are properly repre- 
sented, just so surely will our colleges become centers 
of sordid intolerance.’’ 


aad 


A question of much importance in the 
United States is the possibility of restricting 
the publication and sensational display of 
criminal news. The abuses of the ‘‘ yellow 
journals’? have become intolerable to 
thoughtful people, and in more than one 
state the legislature has been appealed to 
for relief. But the offending press invokes 
the principle of the freedom of the press, and 
asserts that any law limiting the right of 
publication would contravene the constitu- 
tional guarantees of freedom of speech and 
writing. Is this absolutely true? Connecticut 
has enacted a law for the express and special 
purpose of suppressing the publication of 
news relating to vice andcrime. It pro- 
vides for the punishment of persons who sell, 
or have in their possession with intent to 
sell, papers devoted to the publication of 
stories of crime and criminal news. 
Naturally, the validity of this act was called 
into question, and the supreme court of the 
state recently rendered a decision in the 
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premises. The act was sustained as wholly 
compatible with the constitutional guaranty 
of a free press. 

The court reasoned as follows: The right 
to free publication is no more absolute than 
any other right. It is an ultimate, funda- 
mental principle that a citizen, in exercising 
his faculties and freedom, must refrain from 
injuring others. Libel is prohibited and 
punished without violence to freedom of the 
press, and it is also within the police power 
of the legislature to prohibit or restrict the 
publication of matter tending to corrupt and 
demoralize the community. ‘‘ The liberty 
protected,’’ says the court, ‘“‘is not the 
right to perpetrate acts of licentiousness, 
or any act inconsistent with the peace or 
safety of the state. Freedom of speech and 
press does not include the abuse of the 
power of tongue or pen, any more than free- 
dom of other action includes an injurious use 
of one’s occupation, business or property.”’ 

Clear as this seems, it is by no means free 
from difficulties. Granted that the freedom 
of each is necessarily bounded by the equal 
freedom of all, must not the injury forbidden 
be direct and obvious? Libel laws are not 
an infringement of free publication, because 
a libel is a certain abuse of freedom. But 
the ‘‘ peace and safety of the state”’ is a 
vague phrase, which may justify anything. 
If the legislature may prohibit the publica- 
tion of criminal news, may it not also prohibit 
the publication of accounts of strikes, 
official abuses, etc.? Is the legislature to 
be the judge of what is safe and fit for 
publication? If so, what value is there in 
the constitutional guaranty? Is the judiciary 
to determine whether the legislature is 
reasonable or unreasonable in attempted 
restrictions upon the freedom of the press? 

We abhor “‘ yellow journalism,’’ but even 
such journalism is better than legislation 
which virtually nullifies freedom of speech 
and publication. The publication of actual 
facts cannot possibly be prohibited without 
violence to the spirit of the principle of 
free speech and press. In fiction, it is next 
to impossible to draw a legal line between 
‘“ dime shockers ’’ and stories of adventure, 
like Stevenson’s and Haggard’s. The safest 
course is to give liberty the benefit of the 
doubt, and educate public opinion to frown 
upon corrupting and scandal-mongering jour- 
nalism or trashy but demoralizing fiction. 


In the interesting case of the editor of the 
London Times against John Lane, the pub- 
lisher, which involved the question as to 
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whether a reporter who takes down a speech 
word for word is entitled to copyright, the 
House of Lords (being the British tribunal 
of ultimate appeal) recently reversed the 
court of appeal and affirmed the decision of 
the judge in the court below. It held that a 
reporter, in the circumstances described, is 
an ‘‘ author ’’ and as such is entitled to copy- 
right. In arguing the case Mr. Augustin 
Birrell, the brilliant essayist and lawyer, 
urged upon the Lords that there was but one 
criterion in copyright-—the presence or 
absence of the element of literary composi- 
tion. An exact reporter, he contended, was 
like a mocking-bird or a phonograph; he 
echoed some one’s words and produced 
nothing original. Of what was he an 
‘‘author’’ in reporting another’s speech? 
What right can ‘he have in the speech, as 
against its real author? 

Lord Robertson, in a dissenting opinion, 
vigorously supported this view. The major- 
ity, however, held that a reporter was the 
author of his report of a speech not copy- 
righted by the speaker himself. The test, 
according to them, was not literary composi- 
tion, but the expenditure of labor, time and 
money. The law does not permit any man 
to avail himself of the skill and expense by 


means of which a reporter or his superior 
obtained and first gave to the public a speech 


or oration. What right has the public to 
multiply copies of such a report, and why 
should not the man who incurred trouble and 
expenditure in procuring it have copyright? 
These seem to be plausible questions, but 
the answer is that a reporter should be paid 
once for his labor and that his claim should 
cease with the first publication. The idea of 
literary property is that he who originates 
something should be protected. The reporter 
has contributed neither ideas nor form, and 
as a mere laborer he is worthy of his hire, 
but not entitled to copyright. To say that 
he has no property right in the speech itself, 
but only in his report of it, is to drawa 
purely verbal and unsubstantial distinction. 


ee 


At last the United States supreme court 
has passed upon the constitutionality of the 
so-called ‘‘ Jim Crow”’ car legislation, but 
unfortunately the issue as presented to it 
was rather narrow and technical. Keniucky, 
in common with other southern states, has a 
law compelling railway companies to provide 
separate passenger coaches for persons of 
color. An Ohio company passing through 
Kentucky refused to comply with this 
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requirement on the ground that it was an 
interference with interstate commerce and 
as such repugnant to the federal constitu- 
tion, which vests in congress the exclusive 
power to regulate commerce between the 
states. The supreme court overrules this 
contention, on the 
ground that the 
Kentucky statute as 
construed and ap- 
plied by the state 
courts was limited 
only to travel be- 
tween points in the 
state. In other 
words, the Ohio rail- 
road company was 
not compelled to 
furnish separate 
cars for negroes ex- 
cept within the 
boundaries of Ken- 
tucky, and this, it is 
held, cannot be con- 
sidered an attempt 
at regulating inter- 
state commerce. 
Justice Harlan dissents from the decision 
of the court. He holds that the car laws, 
even if limited in operation to points within 
a state, are regulations of interstate com- 
merce, so far at least as the companies which 
cover more than one state are concerned. 
He furthermore declares that no state has 
the constitutional power to order the separa- 
tion of the population into classes for pur- 
poses of transportation. This view is conso- 
nant with enlightened public policy, but the 
majority of the justices evidently did not 
deem themselves entitled to deal with the 
moral or social question involved in the case. 


ho all 


Four colored men who a short time ago 
sailed from New York for Africa constitute 
a unique contribution of the United States 
toward the higher development of the Dark 
Continent. These young men are from the 
Tuskegee Industrial Institute, and are the 
product of Booker T. Washington’s devotion 
to the cause of his fellow negroes. They 
are on their way to a colony called Togo, on 
the west coast of Africa, north of the Coast 
of Guinea, between Dahomey and Ashantee. 
It is a significant illustration of the revenges 
of time that these four negroes, whose 
ancestors were slaves, are to labor in that 
part of Africa from which the largest 
number of slaves were taken for the American 
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market. They have gone to Africa under 
the auspices of the German government to 
instruct the natives of the German colony in 
cotton-raising and general agriculture. Ten 
bushels of cotton seed, a cotton-gin, lumber 
wagon, a stock of vegetable seeds, and a 
full outfit of agricultural tools are part of 
their equipment. It is natural that the work 
of these four men should be watched with 
vigilance and solicitude by many people, since 
the expedition is not only the most impor- 
tant step in the development of the cotton 
industry since Whitney invented the cotton- 
gin, but the presence of these men among 
the natives who will gradually become 
acquainted with their history cannot but 
have an uplifting influence upon them, 
especially when they learn that their in- 
structors are but a generation from slavery. 


Two important national conventions have 
recently been held at Chicago—one of a 
number of societies interested in good roads, 
the other of delegates from agricultural and 
commercial bodies of the western states 
concerned in the subject of irrigation. The 
‘* annexation ’’ of arid America is the watch- 
word of the national irrigation association. 
It is claimed that the United States and some 
of the states hold not less than seventy-five 
million acres of land, now almost worthless, 
which could be reclaimed through irrigation 
and rendered fertile and attractive to millions 
of settlers. The expense of reclamation is 
placed at one hundred and fifty million 
dollars. The method advocated by scientific 
and experienced men is the construction of 
enormous reservoirs and channels for the 
storing of the water of overflow seasons, 
now going to waste, and, in some cases, even 
operating as a destructive agency. There is 
little doubt that the scheme is feasible, but 
difference of opinion has arisen as to the 
necessity of government aid and participa- 
tion. It is urged by some that congress 
appropriate from $10,000,000 to $12,000, - 
000 a year, along with general river and 
harbor legislation, for the reclamation of the 
arid lands. Part of the cost, if not indeed 
the whole of it, could be recovered by impos- 
ing a slight charge per acre on the settlers 
who would occupy and cultivate the land. 
There are those who believe that private 
enterprise should be encouraged to under- 
take the reclamation on a business basis. 
The subject will doubtless be discussed in 
congress, and it is obviously worthy of care- 
ful consideration. Free land is becoming 
scarce in the country, and irrigation on the 
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proposed scale would be a veritable boon to 
immigrants or natives now overcrowding the 
industrial centers. 

The good roads convention asked no direct 
aid from the national government. Its 
announced object was the consolidation of 
the various local bodies, including bicycle 
and automobile clubs, into one national 
association to further steady and uniform 
state action toward the improvement of high- 
ways and streets. According to some rail- 
way experts, bad roads annually cost the 
farmers as much as is paid out in the aggre- 
gate for freight transportation to the rail- 
ways of the country. 


a al 


State prohibition or regulation of the 
traffic in liquor and cigarettes has been beset 
with difficulties ever since the federal 
supreme court promulgated the strange 
‘* original package decision.’’ Prior to that 
decision the established doctrine ‘was that a 
state might restrict or even prohibit the 
sale of articles imported into it from sister 
states, provided precisely similar treatment 
was extended to citizens of the state engaged 
in the same traffic. Since that ruling, 
outsiders have had an unfair advantage over 
the citizens of a state which, by virtue of 
its police power, regulates or suppresses 
certain forms of commerce. 

Recently the supreme court was called 
upon to apply the ‘‘ original package ’’ 
doctrine to an interesting case. Tennessee 
has had an act in force for some time 
prohibiting the sale of cigarettes. The state 
courts have held that this law may be 
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enforced against importers from other 
states without violation of that clause of 
the constitution of the United States which 
leaves all regulation of interstate commerce 
exclusively to congress. In this conclusion 
the federal supreme court concurs, but it 
does not agree with the chief ground 
assigned therefor by the local judiciary. 
The Tennessee supreme court had declared 
that cigarettes were not properly an article 
of interstate commerce, being hurtful and 
noxious and beyond the pale of law. No, 
says the federal tribunal; tobacco in various 
forms has been a great blessing to human- 
ity, one celebrated in poetry and extolled 
by art and scholarship, and it has not yet 
been demonstrated that cigarettes consti- 
tute a deleterious form of the weed. 
Moreover, any product which is recognized 
by custom, law or practise as a fit subject 
for barter and sale is a legitimate article of 
commerce, particularly if its manufacture 
has been taxed. In construing legislation 
courts are, of course, bound to take cog- 
nizance of ordinary industrial facts, and to 
say that tobacco is not an article of com- 
merce is to contradict universal experience. 
If, then, cigarettes are an article of inter- 
state commerce, may a state prohibit the 
importation and sale? Yes, answers the 
court, except so far as original packages are 
concerned. These may be sold by importers 
regardless of state law. But what is an 
original package is a question of fact. In 
the Tennessee case the court found that the 
boxes in which the cigarettes were sold were 
not original packages. No fewer than four 
justices rendered a dissenting opinion and 
went to the length of contending that a 
state cannot prohibit the importation and 
sale by outsiders of any article in any pack- 
age, congress being the only body vested 
with control over interstate commerce. In 
spite of this dissent, the tendency of the 
court is to restrict the troublesome “‘ orig- 
inal package ’’ doctrine and to recognize the 
authority of states to keep out products 
deemed injurious to health or morals. 


Deerfield, in the Massachusetts zone of 
the Connecticut valley, is famous for its 


cultivation of antiquity. Its embowered 
street of ancient houses is worth the pilgrim- 
age which many persons make to see it, and 
its museum of colonial and Indian relics is 
not surpassed in New England. In these 
latter days the old town has become identified 
with one of those village industries — ‘‘ cot- 
tage’’ industries would be a misnomer for 
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handiwork done in those dignified seventeenth 
century mansions — which have been revived 
in New England in the present generation. 
It seems that in the good old colonial times 
the goodwives of this valley were noted for 
their skill in dyes, and inembroidery. Their 
great-grandchildren 
have discovered the 
old recipes for a beau- 
tiful blue dye and 
have undertaken the 
manufacture of 
“‘Deerfield blue and 
white needlework.’’ 
The articles are of 
white, embroidered 
in blue thread in 
somewhat archaic 
pattern and stitch. 
The color is satisfy- 
ing, and the work has 
a certain distinction 
of design which sepa- 
rates it from foreign 
or factory work. The 
articles which we have seen have been dainty 
pieces of table linen, doilies, center-pieces, 
etc. They command a ready sale at good 
prices. At Deerfield and in some other towns of 
central Massachusetts the weaving of rag-car- 
pets and of splint-baskets has been revived. It 
is not unusual to find the housemother in one 
of these old homesteads, her fingers employed 
in deftly forming one of those dainty, flexible 
work-baskets which her grandmother found 
useful for many purposes which we now meet 
with receptacles of wood, lacquer, glass or 
even silver and gold. The love for the old- 
fashioned handiwork is bringing these wares 
into fresh demand. At one of the meetings 
of the Massachusetts Federation of Women’s 
Clubs last year several sessions were devoted 
to a consideration of ‘‘ Arts and Crafts and 
Village Industries ’’ for the purpose of discov- 
ering how the clubs could assist the movement 
by their organization. Miss Margaret Whit- 
ing told what had been done in Deerfield, 
and Miss Frances Sparhawk spoke on ‘‘ The 
Indian Industries Lace, Rug, and Basket- 
Making.’’ One of the novelties exhibited 
and explained by Mrs. Helen R. Albee was 
the Abnakee hand-made rug. In the old days 
the name of Abnakee was not popular in the 
eastern settlements, though the scalps which 
the Abnakee lifted from some of the first fami- 
lies of New England were in great demand in 
French Canada. But within a few years a 
young woman of Pequaket, New Hampshire, 
has given lucrative home employment to many 
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women of that remote rural district in the 
fabrication of what she calls Abnakee rugs. 
She supplied materials and designs, dyed the 
fabric in warm neutral tones, and so directed 
the crude industry of her artisans that their 
product became not only beautiful but salable. 
The scope of the work has greatly expanded, 
and fabrics are now woven to order for chair- 
seats, wall-rugs, portiéres, and couch covers. 
The philanthropy which prompted the venture 
has been rewarded by a substantial profit. 


ad 


In February, 1898, a company of about 
forty men and women from Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois purchased a tract of about one 
thousand acres of the choicest farming land 
in Georgia, within ten miles of Columbus. 
Here they established the Christian Common- 
wealth Colony of Socialists. The settlers 
had considerable money, though not enough 
to pay in full for the land. They erected 
plain but substantial dwellings, their most 
expensive structure being the common mess- 
hall where all took their meals and where 
religious services were held. A sawmill 
and a grist-mill were put into operation, and 
the fine farm land speedily became produc- 
tive. With the success of the venture during 
the first year there was general gratification ; 
and the fever of expansion got into the 
colonists’ blood. All obligations were met, 
and reinforcements came from the north and 
from the neighboring country. But pros- 
perity was the forerunner of indolence, and 
the way was opened for dissension and 
disruption. When one-fifth of the Christian 
Socialists refused to perform their due share 
of the labor of the commonwealth the others 
voted for their expulsion. Those who were 
at ease in Zion appealed to the courts against 
the proposed act ; and peace departed from the 
commonwealth’s borders. The second year 
was one of fell disaster, and the native con- 
tingent deserted, as did some of the original 
citizens. The next step was the appointment 
of areceiver, and the next the sheriff’s sale. 


= 


A useful, if inconclusive, report on water, 
gas and electric light plants in the United 
States has been issued by the federal 
bureau of labor statistics. The document 
embodies the data obtained by an inquiry 
conducted by the state and national bureaus 
for the purpose of ascertaining the facts 
regarding private and public ownership and 
operation of certain utilities. Colonel Car- 
roll D. Wright, the editor of the report, 
assures us of its impartiality and value, for, 
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although the information represents only 
about fifty-six per cent of the total eutput, 
it is believed to be absolutely representative 
of the conditions accompanying the produc- 
tion and supply of water, gas and electricity 
by private and municipal establishments. 

Many will be surprised to find that of the 
1,034 waterworks studied, 659 were under 
municipal control and operation; that of the 
355 gas plants, all but eleven were municipal 
ones, and that of the 952 electric light 
plants, no fewer than 320 were under munici- 
pal operation. These figures alone attest 
the progress of ‘‘ municipalization ’’ of public 
utilities in the United States. The opposition 
to municipal operation is, in fact, fast 
disappearing, and before long private plants 
in this field will be the exception instead of 
the rule. But what do the official data 
establish? Colonel Wright draws no con- 
clusions and thinks the evidence insufficient 
to warrant any. No light, he admits, is 
thrown upon the question of the relative 
advantages of the two plans. While the 
tables of the report show that in every 
group of waterworks except two the 
average price charged per gallon is smaller 
in municipal than in _ privately-operated 
plants, that in every group of gas plants 
except one the average price per 1,000 cubic 
feet of gas is lower in public than in private 
plants, and that the averge price per ampere 
of electric light is less in municipal than in 
private plants, we are warned against hasty 
deductions, because other things are not 
always equal and the factors are too 
numerous and confusing. 

But one important fact 


is strongly 
indicated by the data,—namely, that the 
question of cost in producing gas or elec- 
tricity, or in distributing water is chiefly a 


question of management. The consumers 
cannot secure moderate rates where the 
management is lax and inefficient. This 
means that municipal operation is of no advan- 
tage where “‘ politics ’’ and the spoils system 
prevail. On the other hand, there is no 
advantage in the most economical manage- 
ment if the saving is not shared with the 
consumers, but goes into the pockets of the 
stockholders of private corporations. It is 
of general interest to learn that gas can be 
produced by the larger plants at twenty 
cents per thousand cubic feet, not including 
in cost taxes, depreciation, leakage and 
interest, and at forty to forty-five cents 
including all these items. Yet in most great 
cities the people pay a dollar a thousand cubic 
feet and any demand for reduced rates is 
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met with the cry of ‘‘ confiscation.’’ Chicago 
is the latest municipality to rise against 
private gas supply and to demand the 
authority to establish a municipal gas plant. 
She has long endured the extortion of a gas 
trust and will submit no longer. The city 
council has passed an ordinance reducing the 
price of gas from one dollar to seventy-five 
cents, but the validity of this legislation is 
to be determined in injunction proceedings. 
The present movement in that wide-awake 
city will lead to municipal gas and electricity. 


The codperative movement is growing in 
Great Britain at a gratifying rate. No 
propaganda is carried on in favor of codpera- 
tion, but the facts render further appeals 
to theory a work of supererogation. The 
last congress of the codperative societies 
listened to reports of a most encouraging 
character. The English cooperative 
wholesale society had done during the year a 
business amounting to seventy-one millions 
of dollars, and the sales of the Scottish 
cooperative society had amounted to twenty- 
five millions of dollars. These societies have 
several great warehouses and own a fleet of 
seven freight steamships. They conduct a 
tea trade of considerable proportions, and 
operate factories for the manufacture of 
biscuits, cakes, etc. They are particularly 
and justly proud of their shoe factory near 
Leicester, whose capacity is fifty thousand 
pairs a week. They also have flour mills, 
woolen and clothing factories, printing 
works, cabinet works and a cigar and 
tobacco factory. The employees number 
some ten thousand persons. The chief share- 
holders are the retail codperative societies, 
but the individual workmen also own shares, 
and all have a voice in the management. 
The operations are in charge of an elective 
committee of sixteen members. The effi- 
ciency of this committee may be inferred from 
the fact that factories which had failed in 
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private hands have been made profitable under 
itsmanagement. Recently the societies have 
turned their attention to Ireland, where 
creameries are being established for the pro- 
duction of butter and cheese to be distributed 
direct to consumers all over the United 
Kingdom. These wholesale societies minister 
to the needs and -get the custom of the 
numerous retail codperative establishments. 
The number of registered retail codpera- 
tive societies is nearly one thousand 
seven hundred, with a membership of about 
one million seven hundred thousand. In 
1899 these societies commanded a capital of 
about one hundred million dollars. The 
aggregate sales made by them were valued 
at nearly three hundred and thirty million 
dollars and their profits reached thirty-six 
million dollars. At this time each of these 
items would show a considerable increase. 


= 


In some way almost every religious body 
in America and Europe will note the passing 
of one century and the opening of another. 
Methodists North have secured something 
more than $8,000,000 of their $20,000,000, 
and Wesleyan Methodists of England are on 
the home stretch with their one million 
guineas. Presbyterians North are raising a 
fund but set no stint, and their general 
assembly moderator is to give all of his time 
until May in its interest. Congregationalists 
are trying to raise $250,000 as a fund 
forever to keep their historic American board 
out of what may almost be called its historic 
condition of indebtedness. Baptists ex- 
pressly turn from a money observance, and 
will make the feature of their observance 
spiritual, keeping the day of prayer for 
colleges as a day of prayer for the 40,000 
students in Baptist institutions, and preach- 
ing sermons on world Baptist progress on a 
certain Sunday next April. Methodists 
North have a similar spiritual observance, in 
the form of an effort to win 2,000,000 new 
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members of Methodist churches. 
Methodists South have made sub- 
stantial progress ca their fund, and 
) several smaller bodies have funds 
/ underway. The Evangelical Alliance 
for the United States has modernized 
its topics for the week of prayer, to 
begin January 6, and individual 
churches everywhere will observe the 
last night of the century. An idea 
new to the times will be an observ- 
ance of sunrise on January 1—a 
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recommended, and a large committee 
named, that is to have headquarters 
in New York and membership through- 
out the country and throughout all 
religious bodies. This movement begins 
with the new century, but will try to not 
have its efforts end 
with its first year. It 
will work wholly 
within the churches, 
will aim at no mass 
meetings, and will 
seek to train men 
now in the churches 
to reach personally 
those who are not. 
It is supported by a 
large number of 
leading men in all 
evangelical bodies. 
In England the 
Simultaneous Mis- 
sion begins with a 
service in historic 
Guildhall, London, 
on January 21, with 
the Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker, of City Temple, 
as the preacher. Following this for 
a fortnight, London, as the center of influ- 
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ence, will be covered with fifty-six circuits, 
in which the greatest of British preachers 


will be heard. During February the large 
provincial cities will be visited, and during 
March the small towns. Roman Catholics 
have seen larger numbers flock to Rome and 
to authorized shrines outside the Sacred City 
than ever flocked during any Jubilee Year 
before, and there is talk at this writing of 
extending the ‘‘ year’’ by a period of four 
or six months. 
han wal 


The working church year is from October 
to May, and the beginning of the current 
year is marked by an unusual lack of 
‘* freak’? movements. Generally there arise 
each year from fifteen to fifty new plans of 
salvation. Boston is headquarters and New 
York a close second. One man has a way to 
make people happy and to save them by 
abolishing all sacraments, all ecclesiasticism, 
even the Bible itself. Another goes to the 
other extreme and takes all everybody else 
has. Remarkable to relate, Boston offers 
but two such religious innovations this year, 
and New York only one. Some religious 
leaders are saying there is a healthy return 
to religious reason, and the absence of 
religious short-cuts and personally propa- 
gated nostrums would seem to bear out their 
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claim. Certain it is that a condition of the 
religious times of this year is an adherence 
to approved lines. The emphasis is upon 
the Christ. Comity among denominations, 
so much talked of two years ago, is little 
heard of, and the necessity for different 
views of the same truth is recognized. 
Withal, there is an earnestness greater than 
has been seen for some years; so marked in 
some sections that, during the fortnight 
preceding general election day, talkers on 
missions in India and China spoke against 
political talkers in the same towns on the 
same evenings and beat them in sizes of 


audiences. 


The Episcopal diocese of New York is 
erecting a ten million dollar cathedral, but 
it has in the heart of the lower East Side of 
New York city a pro-cathedral that was 
started in its present form and is personally 
supported by Bishop Potter of that diocese. 
His vicar in charge of the work there is 
declared to have been ill-treated by Tammany 
police, when he undertook to rescue a girl 
in her teens who had been stolen for immoral 
purposes. He related the facts, and the 
diocesan convention, meeting soon after, 
instructed the bishop to inquire into them, 
and if the vicar’s statements warranted, to 
make formal protest to the mayor. Bishop 
Potter found the statements to warrant, and 
he sent a dignified letter to Mayor Van 
Wyck. He neither scolded on the one hand, 
nor held up an impossible ideal on the other. 
Tammany threw itself into a panic of reform, 
in the midst of which Tammany’s owner, 
Richard Croker, sailed for Europe. A wave 
of reform, in which landlords are expected 
to do much of the work and make most of 
the sacrifices, is rolling about, at this writ- 
ing, it must be confessed, rather aimlessly, 
and cities other than New York, notably 
Chicago and Philadelphia, are looking into 
conditions obtaining in their submerged quar- 
ters. In order to make the reform in New 
York permanent, Bishop Potter suggested a 
permanent committee, with a large following, 
and that vigilance band is in process of 
formation and education. The Chamber of 
Commerce, representing the business inter- 
ests, and practically all church organizations, 
representing the religious ones, are taking 
interest in the movement. 


= 


The Episcopal General Convention of 1898 
appointed a committee of six clergy and six 
laymen to consider the question of canons 
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on marriage and divorce. The committee 
met a year ago and after spending much 
time was unable to agree. Near the end of 
November it met a second time and unani- 
mously concurred in three canons which are 
to be presented to the general convention 
which meets in October of this year. The 
two first canons are declaratory, and the 
third clause of the third one provides for 
appeals. The clauses of wide interest are 
the first two of Canon III. They read: 

‘*No person divorced for cause arising after mar- 
riage, and marrying again during the lifetime of the 
other party to the divorce, shall be admitted to baptism 
or confirmation, or received to the Holy Communion — 
except when penitent and separated from the other 
party to the subsequent marriage — or when penitent 
and in immediate danger of death; but this canon shall 
not apply to the innocent party to a divorce for the 
cause of adultery. No person shall he denied baptism, 
confirmation or the Holy Communion under this canon 
until after the minister shall have given to the person 
due and sufficient notice of such intended denial.’’ 


The cause of this proposed advance has 
been gaining ground steadily in the Episcopal 
Church during the last few years. There 


are now heard some objections, and the 
canons may not be adopted, but it cannot be 
denied that the movement in favor of more 
stringent laws on the subject are no longer 
confined to the advanced wing in this 


communion. 


we 


There are in the United States about thirty 
male lay organizations in the Roman Catholic 
Church having memberships exceeding five 
thousand each. Twenty-five years ago an 
effort was made to federate them, and failed. 
A year since a second effort was begun. It 
resulted in holding a preliminary meeting in 
Philadelphia in September, and an adjourned 
one in New York on Thanksgiving day. So 
far formal delegations have been secured to 
these meetings for organization from about 
one-half the societies, a working plan has 
been mapped out, and a third. meeting is 
to be held in Cincinnati next May. The 
purposes of the federation are social, educa- 
tional, and religious. In some quarters 
political ambitions have been charged, but 
these are denied. Leaders say it is nothing 
more than an effort of laymen to advance 
their interests, and that there is no more 
significance in Roman Catholic laymen so 
acting than has there been when Protestant 
laymen worked together. The organizations 
concerned are such as the Hibernian Society, 
the Catholic Knights, the Catholic Mutual 
Benefit, the Total Abstinence, etc. Origi- 
nally these and similar organizations were 
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insurance societies merely, but the church 
has accorded them what amounts to official 
recognition, and they are church lay agencies 
in all essential respects. 
. wey 
Bible chairs are features of the Universities 
of California and Virginia, and some progress 
has been made in firmly establishing them 
in Minnesota, Michigan and Georgia. Now 
the women of the Christian or Disciples body, 
selecting a man of two years’ experience 
at Ann Arbor and a year’s special 
training at the University of Chicago, 
have sent him to India, to do Bible chair 
work in the University of Calcutta, where 
there are said to be ten thousand young 
men, chiefly non-Christian, from every part. 
The name of the man selected is Prof. W. 


N. Forest. 
ad 


A dozen years ago the name of James R. 
Joy was introduced to Chautauquans upon 
the title-page of one of the required books, 
‘* Outline History of Greece,’’ which he pre- 
pared in collaboration with John H. Vincent. 
Of that little volume, the ‘‘ Grecian History ”’ 
of the present course is the lineal descend- 
ant. Mr. Joy has been for several years a 
member of the editorial staff of the Metho- 
dist Book Concern in New York. He is of 
New England birth and ancestry, and was 
graduated at Yale in 1885. In 1891 he 
received the degree of master of arts from 
the same university in recognition of the 
studies embodied in 
the ‘‘ Outline History 
of England,’’ which 
was included in the 
Chautauqua course. 
Mr. Joy is a mem- 
ber of several his- 
torical societies and 
in addition to his 
work for Chautau- 
qua, has contributed 
frequently to the 
periodical press on 
topics in history and 
genealogy. He has 
written ‘‘ An Essay 
on the Greek Drama,” 
‘*Twenty Centuries 
of English History,’ and ‘‘ Rome and the 
Making of Modern Europe.’’ His most recent 
work in genealogy is ‘‘ Thomas Joy and 
His Descendants,’’ which is a substantial 
contribution to New England local and social 
history in the seventeenth century. 
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THE MORAL ASPECT OF INSOMNIA. 


BY AGNES H. MORTON. 


WHE sleeplessness that is incident to 
illness or to unsanitary conditions is 
merely a physical effect of physical 
causes, to be met by physical reme- 
dies. Sleeplessness from overwork 

of the brain is also rather a physical than an 
intellectual condition, and when without 
emotional complications, it lies fairly within 
the scope of hygienic treatment. When the 
mind is free and the heart elated, sound, 
healthful slumber is possible in spite of much 
bodily discomfort, as the soldier in camp or 
on the march will attest. Though discom- 
fort may interfere with sleep for a time, it 
is not the responsible cause of chronic wake- 
fulness. Medical skill rarely fails to conquer 
physical conditions, pure and simple. 

The most stubborn cases of insomnia are 
not due to physical causes, and therefore do 
not yield to physical remedies. It is not the 
doctor’s fault that his diagnosis stops short 
of the truth. The sleepless one rarely 


confides to a physician the anxieties and the 


emotional disturbances that are the real 
cause of unrest. In vain does the patient 
follow prescriptions, unless the physician 
has the insight and the wisdom to ‘‘ minister 
to a mind diseased.’’ 

Nearly all newspapers reprint from leading 
medical journals timely practical hints for 
gaining and preserving health, and no intel- 
ligent reader need remain ignorant of the 
hygiene of rest and slumber. And yet, from 
pallet of straw or pillow of down, some of 
us still stare sleeplessly into the hollow dark- 
ness, until morning dawns upon tired eyes 
sunken in dark-ringed circles. With all that 
science can do for us, why is it that some of 
us do not sleep? It is evident that the 
answer to this question will never be found 
without a careful study of the moral aspect 
of insomnia. The victims of this life-wearing 
malady are urged to consider how far sound 
judgment and a resolute will may control the 
cause and apply the cure. 

If asked to state in a single word the 
prime cause of their sleeplessness, nine out 
of ten would say, ‘‘I was worried.’’ What 
is worry? Anxious thought out of place; at 
times when it bears no fruit in definite plan 
and practical action. Worry is extremely 
complex, but its conspicuous elements are 
perplexity and indecision, coupled with dread 


of contingencies; for, if one can grasp the 
situation and decide what to do, does not 
worry vanish? The man who can settle 
overnight his exact plans for tomorrow, 
goes to sleep. Study the way in which worry 
operates, and you discover its elements. Its 
perplexity wanders over the field of vague 
possibility; its indecision moves from point 
to point, uncertain where to drive the first 
stake; while its apprehensiveness diverts the 
mind from even these flighty surveys by its 
suggestions of failure or disaster in whatever 
might be attempted. In this train of specu- 
lation, without beginning and without end, 
the brain is like an engine running under full 
head with the power transferred to the 
‘*idler.”’ It is this kind of meditation that 
produces morbid mental activity and the 
nervous wakefulness that, long continued, 
becomes habitual insomnia. 

The subjects of anxious thought are 
strangely commingled, but money and health 
are prominent. Affairs of the heart, am- 
bitions and competitions, and the small 
jealousies that mar social and professional 
relations, also have large place. The busiest 
day may be haunted at intervals by troubled 
thoughts; but the chosen time for worry to 
take complete possession is in the hours 
stolen from sleep. 


IDLE REMINISCENCES. 


Worry is sometimes retrospective: it 
reviews failures and disappointments; it 
broods over old grievances; it repines for 
things lost beyond recall, nursing memories 
that were better obliterated if conscience is 
clear. Retrospective worry is prevailingly 
sentimental in tone, and it accounts for some 
morbid attacks of insomnia. Let common 
sense come to the rescue. 

PRESENT ANXIETIES. 

Worry over present conditions causes much 
sleeplessness, and not without reason. The 
present interests us vitally. Its smallest 
trouble is very real for the moment. It 
may seem like comedy ten years hence; but 
today it is tragedy. Few escape the experi- 
ence of daily trials. If nothing more serious 
troubles them, their peculiar environment 
may subject them to a train of petty annoy- 
ances. A vast amount of sleepless vexation 
is caused by trifles that, taken singly, are 
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not worthy of so much thought, but which, 
in the sum total, are exasperating. They 
are so little, we despise them: they are so 
many, we succumb to them. This is another 
case for the exercise of common sense. The 


reasonable anxieties are those that have 
practical bearing upon the imminent future. 


DECISION AND ACTION VS. WORRY. 

Real emergencies demand an immediate 
consideration of ways and means. Sleepless 
anxiety then centers in the question, What 
can I do?—and pointedly, What shall be my 
first act tomorrow morning? A single step 
decided upon amounts to a particular affirma- 
tive that contradicts the universal negative 
of worry. This one thing settled, why not 
go to sleep and rest, and so have a clear 
brain on the morrow? But no; the chronic 
worrier will lie awake: for hours questioning 
the outcome. Nervously exhausted, mentally 
depressed, and physically weary, he faces 
another day, and after a night of prophetic 
worry, such effort as he makes is half- 
hearted and ineffective; whereas, if he had 
looked no farther than the one duty of the 
hour, and then deliberately slept cover the 
matter, he might have come to this first tilt 
in his battle with armor bright and sword- 
arm steady. 

OVERANXIETY. 

Extreme worry comes from trying to bear 
all the cares of a lifetime at once, instead of 
letting each day’s evil be sufficient unto 
itself. If we could live our whole life in a 
few hours, it might be consistent to think it 
all over in one night. There is no past, 
there is no future, for doing or accomplish- 
ing. The present alone is for action; and 
the order is, and always will be: one thing 
at atime. This one thing must be done on 
the instant, in whatsoever circumstances we 
find ourselves. Not that we should be for- 
getful of the past, or careless of the future: 
the former has been our faithful schoolmas- 
ter, the latter holds for us the issues of life. 
That we may act intelligently in the present, 
it is essential for us to look forward as far 
as the future can reasonably be predicted. 
But not to worry. A degree of anxiety 
may be founded upon facts that point almost 
inevitably to future difficulties; but a large 
part of the forecast of trouble is groundless, 
as is proved when things do not turn out as 
expected. Overanxiety is always crossing 
bridges before they are reached; and it will 
stay awake all night borrowing trouble 
from the remote future. 

I once heard of a grandmother who, from 
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the hour that she received that venerable title, 
declared that she ‘‘ could not sleep nights, 
just worrying about. how that boy was going 
to turn out.’’ This incident suggests that 
there is a point in worry where egotism is 
somewhat in evidence; where anxiety is in 
excess of responsibility. Nothing is more 
unlovely than the selfishness that has no 
anxiety except for self; but overzealous 
anxiety for others, though prompted by affec- 
tion, may be an unwelcome intrusion. 
People doa goodly amount of worrying about 
things that do not legitimately concern them ; 
they would sleep better if they would find 
the limit of their responsibility and there 
rest the case. 


WORRY EXAGGERATED BY FANCY. 


The worst thing about prophetic anxiety 
is that it is nearly sure to combine with the 
actual foundations of worry a large percent- 
age of the purely fictitious. We hastily 
infer the disposition of others, as we think 
we see it manifested in events. Perhaps we 
attribute motives where no motives exist. 
We give our impulsive intuitions all the value 
of facts, and on this basis we construct our 
theory of the unknown future. Drawing 
plausible conclusions from imaginary prem- 
ises, we forecast dire results from conditions 
that we have either totally misunderstood or 
greatly overestimated. A small dread sub- 
jected to this magnifying process becomes 
an impending calamity. The beautiful fac- 
ulty of the imagination which, in its normal 
operation, reflects the highest ideal and 
foreshadows the noblest real, becomes, when 
perverted, a crooked lens through which 
shapes appear deformed and the white light 
of truth is decomposed. Nosleepless person 
is more miserable than the one who wears out 
the night with exaggerated fancies, which — 
worse than useless in themselves — totally 
unfit one to meet the real contingencies with 
which the unfolding future is constantly 
surprising the never-ending now. 


A HABIT OF ROMANCING. 


There is a sentimental phase of insomnia, 
a habit formed by voluntarily lying awake 
building ‘‘ castles in Spain.’’ This pleasur- 
able dreaming seems, at a glance, quite 
remote from worry; but romancing and wor- 
rying are really in the dangerous proximity 
of cause and effect. In romancing, people 


-create the conditions for subsequent disap- 


pointment. They picture, not what is, but 
what they would desire; and in time the 
picture becomes more real to them than is 
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the reality. When actual happenings dispel 
these illusions, the dreamers awake, bitterly 
discontented with what they call ‘‘ their 
lot.’”’ A determined purpose to give every 
incident its exact value, and to infer abso- 
lutely nothing beyond what is demonstrated, 
will forestall illusions and prevent disappoint- 
ment. It is good discipline for wide-awake 
dreamers to cultivate prosaic literalness until 
they break the fatal habit of romancing 
about the facts of life. 


THE UNQUIET CONSCIENCE.’ 


This is often the active principle in sleep- 
less worry, though pride and stubbornness 
are slow to concede the fact. It may be a 
sharp regret for some one grievous offense, 
or it may be the vague depression that pun- 
ishes habitual wrong-doing—the unhappy 
outer-darkness enveloping the soul that is 
at peace with neither God norman. History 
and legend show that insomnia from this 
cause is not a strictly modern affliction. 
When we read that Ahasuerus gave royal 
sanction to the proposed massacre of the 
Jews, we are not surprised to read immedi- 
ately after, ‘‘ On that night could not the 
king sleep.’’ Centuries later, the halls of 
Dunsinane echoed to that despairing wail: 
** Glamis hath murder’d sleep, and therefore Cawdor 

Shall sleep no more,— Macbeth shall sleep no more!’’ 
It is an artistic recognition of the slumber- 
killing effect of remorse that from that hour 
until the end of the drama, Shakespeare por- 
trays the irresolute Macbeth in a constant 
state of sleepless unrest. 

All have not murdered Duncan, but all, 
by the general confession, are remiss; and 
somewhere along the line of omission or 
commission conscience sternly reproves, and 
commands: Find wherein you are to blame, 
and promptly atone for your fault. The one 
acenser from which a man cannot flee is his 
own conscience. He may defy the world’s 
arraignment, but in the silent night, before 
his own soul he bows in unreserved confes- 
sion. What wonder that he cannot sleep 
until he obeys the inward monitor? 

Conscious innocence bears many trials 
bravely; but void of comfort is that climax 
of sorrow, ‘‘ and the worst of it is, that J 
blame myself!’’ Yet that is not the worst; 
it would be far worse if you did not blame 
yourself. Be glad that you cannot sleep 
when you have done wrong. Remorse 
proves that the soul still lives. The man 
whose intellect recognizes his crime while his 
conscience feels no pang, is near to the state 
of eternal death. The keener the pang, the 
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more reason one has to fall on one’s knees 
and thank the Lord and Giver of Life whose 
gentle monitions still have power to turn the 
heart of stone into a heart of flesh. In that 
way redemption comes. The penitentia! 


psalms of David are full of pathetic refer- 
ences, now to waking and weeping in the 
night season, again to the peace and-rest 
and sleep that came with the blessing of for- 
giveness after repentance. 


THE PAUSE OF SUSPENSE. 


When we have done our best to conquer 
worry, anxiety may still brood over us 
because there are factors in the case that 
are beyond our control; and the time has 
come when we must await outside develop- 
ments. This pause of suspense is worry’s 
opportunity to vanquish us. But if we can 
make no advance, we can at least hold our 
own, and verify the meaning of the phrase, 
‘and having done all, to stand.’’ The 
passive strength that resists must equal the 
active strength that assails, which in this 
case we call ‘‘ the stress of circumstances.”’ 
It is static victory to come out of a pause of 
suspense as strong as we were when we 
went into it. 


HOW TO FILL THIS PAUSE. 


While the pause lasts, the best thing a 
person can do for his mind is to take care of 
his body. Mental anxiety often leads to 
neglect of health, and a depressed physical 
condition in turn reacts upon the mind. 
Many persons when worried or grieved retire, 
nominally to rest, but actually to bury hot 
faces in smothering pillows and weep hyster- 
ically until eyelids are inflamed, and the 
whole body feverish and wretchedly uncom- 
fortable. This is the worst thing that they 
could do, mentally or physically. ‘‘ A good 
cry’’ is now and then quite a solid comfort, 
as Tom Hood has declared; but only under 
certain conditions, and those not tragic. 
Rather, it is an excess of tender emotion 
that thus finds wholesome relief. But when 
assailed by stern anxieties, beware of tears. 
If you feel them starting, drive them back 
with a smile. Instead of letting sleepless 
worry make you ill, take a soothing, 
refreshing bath, and attend to every 
hygienic and esthetic detail of the toilet; 
then clothe this physical perfection of dain- 
tiness in the daintiest linen and the most 
stylish and becoming outer garments. The 
effect is conscious dignity sustained by phys- 
ical presence. In thus pausing to adorn the 
temple, you have done honor to the soul. 
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To be well groomed and well dressed is one 
expression of that self-respect without which 
no character is strong. Add to the mental 
benefit the physical effect of the bath, and 
the conditions for restful sleep are largely 
attained. When mind and body are in a 
normal state, the giant worry seems to 
dwindle. And when, refusing to vanish 
altogether, it threatens you with a sleepless 
night, you can look it in the face and say, 
**T know just what you are, and the extent 
of your power to harass me: since you have 
nothing new to divulge at present, I will 
banish you and go to sleep.’”’ It is an auda- 
cious worry that hangs around after a 
philosophical dismissal. 


OPTIMISM. 


If anxiety is the shadow, cheerfulness is 
the sunshine. Though in the main, events 
are against us, in many details they are for 
us. Let us search for the blessing in 
disguise, and find the compensations that in 
some degree attend even the gravest misfor- 
tunes. Let complaint fall silent when we 
think of the respects in which our lives are 
happy and prosperous, and appreciate the 
mercies that outweigh these particular per- 
plexities or losses. After a certain financial 


panic which drove prosperity into bankruptcy 
and brought sleepless care to many a home, 
a fragile mother who shared her husband’s 
wakeful anxiety over the business outlook, 
one day glanced around her family group and 


‘* What a mercy it is 
that we are all well! When I look at the 
children, physically beautiful, mentally 
gifted, and all in perfect health,— why, I 
wonder that I ever dare to worry about 
anything else!’’ She had found her com- 
pensation. 

Do not wait for cheerfulness to come to 
you of its own accord, but let plucky deter- 
mination make war on despondency. For 
‘* tribulation worketh patience, and patience 
experience, and experience hope ’’ — house- 
hold words, familiar always; and yet, it was 
only the other day that it flashed upon me: 
hope comes /ast in the sequence, while all my 
life I have gone on the assumption that hope 
naturally came first ; I have often idly waited 
for ‘‘ inspiration,’? when I ought to have 
been industriously traveling through tribula- 
tion and patience and experience, to find the 
inspiration. I like the thought thus re- 
vealed; it ‘‘ accounts for ’’ the hope that we 
cannot get a glimpse of, when worry first 
overwhelms us. It is good news to hear 
that it awaits us, and that some gleam of its 


suddenly exclaimed : 
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presence will reward our first valiant effort 
to get beyond the cloud. 

Those who, whether they take life seri- 
ously or hilariously, have this in common — 
a habit of meeting their own problems cheer- 
fully—are helpful members of society. 
They are the people that it does you good to 
talk to when you are worried. Not about 
your worries; they may know nothing about 
your private perplexities. No remarks may 
be made that have any bearing upon the 
case; instead, there may be a striking 
remoteness in the topics of the conversation, 
oddly suggesting that there are other things 
worth thinking about. You go back to your 
silent self, and again meet the anxieties that 
are there still, just as you left them; but 
the stock of good cheer you have brought 
home with you strengthens you to answer 
their dolorous misgivings with a blithe volley 
of proverbial philosophy: Rome was not built 
ina day; It might be worse; The darkest 
hour is just before dawn; The darkest day, 
live till tomorrow, will have passed away; 
Things at their worst must mend; It isa 
long lane that has no turning. And, if you 
are worthy to listen to the sublimest com- 
fort, to the ear of your soul will come those 
divinely heroic antitheses: We are troubled 
on every side, yet not distressed; we are 
perplexed, but not in despair; persecuted, 
but not forsaken; cast down, but not 
destroyed. 

It is not in the power of any outside 
circumstance to bring desolation upon a 
well-balanced man or woman who keeps ‘‘ a 
heart for any fate.’’ 


FAITH IN THE HIGHER POWER. 


This appeals to those only who recognize 
the Higher Power. If any one who scouts 
this faith has read thus far, let him read no 
farther; for I speak to those who believe — 
or think they believe—in God. Faith, in 
general, is instinctive. It does not wait to 
be openly avowed. Its scope is secular as 
well as religious. It is the circulating medi- 
um of social life. All confidence in business 
depends upon its wholesome conditions. The 
credit of nations rests upon it; for bonds, 
securities, and guarantees are, by final 
analysis, a matter of good faith. We 
appoint men to positions of trust, as our 
agents or custodians. We board the night 
express and calmly fall asleep, knowing that 
our lives are in the hands of a score of men 
—engineers, switchmen, and _ telegraph 
operators —all strangers to us personally. 
We have no dread of burglars when our 
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private watchman is patrolling the immediate 
neighborhood. Yet we lie awake, burdened 
with anxiety and dread, forgetting the one 
great Guardian who ‘‘ watching over Israel, 
slumbers not nor sleeps.’’ It seems to be 
only in our relation to the high and mighty 
Ruler of the Universe that we dare to be 
distrustful of one upon whom we profess to 
rely. If we betrayed in our everyday deal- 
ings with our fellow men such utter lack of 
confidence as our attitude toward the Al- 
mighty expresses, it could be very properly 
construed as a personal insult. 

The trouble seems to be that we go to 
extremes. Either we carry faith into the 
realm of ecstacy where we forget, rather 
than conquer, our anxieties; or we drop into 
harsh materialism and say with a touch of 
irreverence, The day of miracles is past; 
heaven helps him who helps himself. We 
fail to find that equipoise of the spiritual and 
the material in which we recognize the har- 
monious and inseparable relation between faith 
and works, and distinguish the point where 
one begins and the other ends. An attempt 
to make either serve the purpose of the other 
is a failure. Beware of trusting to provi- 
dence matters which providence has plainly 
entrusted to you. You will be not only dis- 
appointed, but held to account for unfaithful 
stewardship. Some persons have such an 
overweening faith in providence that they 
calmly neglect the plainest practical duties. 
Such faith ceases to be religious and becomes 
a stupid superstition, ‘‘ Man’s extremity is 
God’s opportunity.’”” When every just 
resource of human wisdom has been applied, 
when nothing more can be done —for the 
present, at least—the hour has come for 
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patient waiting and trusting; and whether 
the sustaining power is called religion or 
philosophy, both mind and heart are singu- 
larly at peace,— a recompense that is known 
to the faithful only. This thought was 
forcibly impressed upon me one day. A 
young woman prematurely burdened with 
financial responsibilities was returning home 
after a forenoon spent in doing practically 
and efficiently all that she could to adjust 
urgent matters of business involving great 
anxiety and possible loss. “ She reported 
progress, and then added cheerfully, ‘‘ Do 
you know what I was thinking over and over, 
as I came up the hill? —‘ Thus far the Lord 
hath led me on!’’’ We who were present 
looked into her bright face, and said noth- 
ing: words were superfluous. We all saw 
mirrored in those clear eyes the serene soul 
that — faithful always to the limit of works 
—in its extremity calmly awaits God’s 
opportunity. We knew that for her no 
sleepless midnight would be filled with either 
memories or forebodings: that she would 
take her normal rest as a little child; for so 
He giveth His beloved sleep. When we 
cannot get this experience it is because 
‘* the world is too much with us.”’ 

I will not pursue further aline of thought 
that suggests a sermon—which I am not 
called to preach. Yet this I do know, asa 
practical fact demonstrated in the experience 
of generations of the faithful, that among 
all the care-environed children of earth, 
none at close of day throws down 
his load of anxiety and slumbers so rest- 
fully as he whose refuge is the eternal 
God, and underneath whom are the everlast- 
ing arms, 
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I will not strive beyond my strength 
To do what other men have done, 
Nor lay my yard-stick length by length 

Along the life of any one. 


My life shall out. 


What in it lies 


Of hope, of strength, of sacred fire, 
To make that clear to all men’s eyes 
Is my supreme, my sole, desire. 


Iam; and what I am I am, 
Nor evermore could other be. 

God shall not write me down a sham; 
I’ll own the name he giveth me. 





—James Buckham. 

















HEN giving a course of lectures to 
some women of leisure about six 
years ago, I strenuously urged that 
they should do one thing that I 

2 required from my regular classes, — 
learn to read the Greek alphabet. A few 
months later it was with no little pleasure 
that in reading ‘‘ Sesame and Lilies’’ for 
the first time, I found Ruskin saying: ‘‘ If 
you do not know the Greek alphabet, learn 
it; young or old, girl or boy, whoever you 
may be, if you think of reading seriously 

(which, of course, implies that you have 

some leisure at command), learn your Greek 

alphabet; then get good dictionaries of all 
these languages, and whenever you are in 
doubt about a word, hunt it down patiently.’’ 

At first sight this may seem to be a diffi- 
cult undertaking, but in reality it is a very 
easy one, and it more than repays the read- 
er’s trouble. There are twenty-four letters 
in the Greek alphabet, and any person who 
can read English is already acquainted with 
the form of ten Greek capitals and of six of 
the small letters. 4, B, E, Z, I, A, M, N, 
0, and T, are the same as ours, while a, & 
€, ¢, x, and o are almost identical in the two 
languages. A child knows that the delta of 
a river is named from its likeness to 4, delta, 
the Greek capital D; and who does not 
remember the words ‘‘ I am Alpha and Ome- 
ga, the beginning and the end,”’ the first 
and the last letters of the Greek alphabet, 
the symbol which is so often seen in church 
decoration. Again, who does not at once 
recognize the monogram of Christ? being 
the Greek Ch, and ? the Greek R; Chr, the 
first three letters of the sacred name. 

I. H. S. is usually explained as being Jesus 
Hominum Salvator, Jesus Savior of men, 
but it may also be J, the initial of the Greek 
word for Jesus, and H which is not our letter 
aitch but the Greek long E, and ~, our S; the 
three characters again being the first three in 
the holy name. In the early days of Chris- 
tianity, when an open declaration of faith was 





dangerous, believers used a fish as the sym-" 


bol of our Lord because the Greek word for 
fish is "Jy@6s and it contains three of the 
letters of the name of Jesus: or, according 
to some authorities, because the initial letters 
of the phrase, /ynaots Xpiatog Ocod vids cwryp 
(Jesus Christ, of God the Son, the Savior) 
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make */z96s, This explains the occurrence of 
the fish in sacred art. 

By reviewing the foregoing paragraph it 
will be seen that the average observer is 
already master of twenty-two out of the 
forty-eight Greek characters to be studied; 
the other twenty-six are simple, although 
they do not come in the A B C order to which 
we are accustomed. 

I is the third letter. Apropos of this fact 
it is related that an old apple-woman who 
kept a stand near a school in London, went 
to the headmaster to complain that the boys 
had been very rude to her and had even 
threatened violence. They had danced round 
her shouting, ‘‘ At her! Beat her! Damn 
her! Pelt her!’’? Greatly shocked, the 
good doctor investigated the case and discov- 
ered the culprits, but dismissed them with a 
reproof that was contradicted by a twinkle 
in his eye when they owned up to ‘‘ Alpha, 
Beta, Gamma, Delta!’’ as their incantation. 

The apparently freakish spelling of many 
English words is accounted for when one 
remembers that the Greeks used one char- 
acter where we employ two in th, ph, ch and 
ps; also, at the beginning of a word they 
combined certain consonants that we never 
use in that position. For instance m pre- 
cedes n, as in Myyjpoovrn, the mother of the 
Muses, from whose name the word mnemonics 


is derived. Also p stands before ¢, as in 
ntepov, a wing; or before n as in zvedua, 
wind. 


It is also helpful to remember that where 
they wrote the letter uw we often use y, as in 
Psyche which in Greek requires but four 
letters to spell it— ¥ + v+7+ 4%. 

Having mastered the preliminaries the 
student will find that he has opened a gate 
into a very zapddstaog (Paradeisos), a ‘park, 
a pleasure ground of limitless extent of 
which he may be the Saecdeds or king. For 
to any person of wit and imagination the 
words of the English language furnish an 
inexhaustible source of delight compared to 
which fiction is dry. 

Most people are more or less well educated 
at the present day, but comparatively few 
are really cultured. An insight into the 
origin of words, an appreciation of nice dis- 
tinctions of meaning, take one a step into the 
realm of cuiture. It is impossible really 
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to study science, to understand literature, to 
appreciate art, to learn geography, to 
remember history, even to know intelligently 
the tables of weights and measures, without 
some slight acquaintance with the roots and 
ultimate meanings of words; with their 
etymons. And since Greek is a mother-lan- 
guage, it gives the greatest grasp in the 
shortest time. 

Science, the arts, and new inventions are 
constantly adding new words to the diction- 
ary; a large proportion of these are of Greek 
origin, consequently the knowledge of a few 
roots enables a man to keep in touch with 
the times. Tele, distance; gram, writing; 
phone, sound; graph, to write; elektron, 
amber— and behold, he has a key to half the 
wonders of the nineteenth century. 

The beauty of the study of etymons is that 
it leads the student so far afield, and that, if 
he will but see it, it sets him upon a breezy 
upland from which to view the panorama of 
the world, the pageants of history and the 
progress of civilization. 

Gluphis, a notch in an arrow to fit a bow- 
string; gluphein, to cut; hieros, sacred; 
hieroglyphics, the characters engraved by 
priests of old; hieratica, that part of the 
papyrus which was used by the priests. 
What chapters of ancient history do these 
words discover ! 

Is thy name George? Then is there no 
book written that will answer all the ques- 
tions to be put to thy first two letters. Ge, 
the earth; georgeo, I till the soil. We are 
living back in the old days of our Aryan 
forefathers, we are tilling the land and 
tending the cattle. Over us at night lies 
the Milky Way, the Galaxy (gala, galaktos, 
milk), the Cow Path trodden by our ances- 
tors in their westward journeyings to the 
Better Land. Before us we drive the oxen 
till we come to the seas and waters salt; 
these we cross at the Bosphorus (Bous ox, 
phéro, to bear, to carry), and then we scatter 
over the new-found-land carrying the home 
terms with us, mater, mother ; pater, father; 
thugater, daughter. By reedy Mincius as we 
journey on we spell out the Georgics with 
the Mantuan bard; we fight the dragon with 
the Cappadocian Saint, or per saltum we 
prattle at the knee of Sophia of Zell and 
grow up to bequeath pigheaded obstinacy to 
@ man whose insanity determines the birth of 
that nation within whose bounds the scattered 
tongues of the earth are reunited. 

Geometry, the measuring of the earth; he 
who teaches it must read in Draper’s ‘‘ Intel- 
lectual Development of Europe ’’ the chapter 
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on the rising of the Nile before he really 
knows what the definition means. What 
will not his store of appreciative knowledge 
be when he has got at the true inwardness 
of apogee and perigee, geode and geology and 
all the other ge’s / 

No subject offers a more fascinating set 
of words to the etymologist than geography. 
Dislocation of names and places, and bad 
spelling are almost impossible when the 
dictionary and the atlas travel in company. 
Ballein, to throw, to hurl; Balearic Islands 
noted for their slingers; slingers engaged as 
mercenaries by Hannibal on his way through 
Spain to the north of Italy. Here are 
history and geography in a nut-shell. The 
AZgean sea, the sea of Marmora, the Helles- 
pont, the Cyclades, Constantinople, Heli- 
opolis, all have a story in their names. 

Look at the shape of The Morea, the mul- 
berry leaf, from moros, black-mulberry, and 
this brings to mind the murrey colored coats 
affected in the eighteenth century. A fine 
example of ‘‘ mediation of contrasts’’ and 
the correlation of unlike entities. 

Mythology is a mine of wealth to the 
student of any subject: the gardener finds 
Apollo among his peonies; the glassblower 
sees Iris in his iridescent bottles; Juno pours 
money into the purse of the capitalist; Jove 
tingles the nose of the chemist with ammo- 
nia: Mercury seals hermetically the cans of 
a salmon-tinner; Mars teaches the soldier 
his martial tread; Pluto throws plutonic 
rocks in the path of the geologist; Vulcan 
showers pumice from his volcanoes; Atlas 
helps the map-makers; Achilles gives a ten- 
don to the anatomists; a piano-mover has 
herculean strength, and the Pennsylvania 
Railroad doorkeeper stentorian lungs; 
heroines are provided with mentors, and 
poets with orphic lays. In order to read 
English books intelligently a knowledge of 
Greek mythology is absolutely necessary, as 
witness the above words. 

Why is it peculiarly appropriate to speak 
of the days at Chautauqua as ‘‘haleyon 
days?’’ Anybody who has sat by the shores 
of the lake should be able to answer that. 
Are the students there true peripatetics, or 
do they take life stoically as they sit in the 
academy and jot down notes dictated by 
pedagogues who come from the great lyceums 
of the west? All that the Bishop says may 
be accepted unconditionally, as he is the one 
person in the assembly who speaks ex 
cathedré. 

It is hardly necessary to remind Sunday- 
school teachers of the opportunities afforded 
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by the names of the books of the Bible: 
Genesis, the beginning, akin to genealogy, 
Eugene, homogeneous and a score of equally 
familiar words. Exodus, the outgoing, sug- 
gestive of synod and period; Deuteronomy, 
the second statement of the law, easily leads 
up to Heber, the eponymous ancestor of the 
Hebrews; while Pentateuch, the five great 
books, shows an incongruous family relation 
with punch, the beverage, the Punjaub, land 
of the five rivers, and the mystic pentagram 
that is a charm against evil spirits. 

Reading the beautiful legend of St. Chris- 
topher or the sad story of Oedipus, it dawns 
upon one that the names of old had a per- 
sonal significance in them that is entirely 
wanting today. “Philip, my king,’’ may 
hate a horse; Cecilia may be far-sighted, 
Rhoda may be a mulatto, and Selenaa 
hatchet-faced shrew. Common nouns have 
also lost their personal peculiarities: goats 
no longer figure in a tragedy ; the apothecary 
keeps but little wine; enthusiasm is engen- 
dered by no god within the heart, and not 
of necessity must the hermit live in a desert. 
Neither does the gymnast run naked, nor the 
sycophant blab about the cheated customs; 
Corinth grapes are Californian currants, and 
not all chalk comes from Crete. 

But the cemetery is still the sieeping-place, 
sarcasm bites the flesh, and the acacia bears 
thorns; the rhododendron shows its rosy 





Note—The Greek alphabet is here given: 

Form. Sound. Name. 

a Alpha 

b Beta 

ghard Gamma 

d Delta 

e short Epsilon 

Zz Zeta 

elong Eta 

th Theta 

i Tota 

Kappa 

Lambda 

Mu 

Nu 

Xi 

Omicron 
i 

Rho 

Sigma 

Tau 

Upsilon 

Phi 

Chi 

Psi 

Omega 
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petals every spring, the syringa bears its 
heavy-perfumed blossoms, and pan-pipes are 
cut from the reeds by the river; philomel 
with melody sings with her breast against a 
thorn and the celandine comes out with the 
swallow, as in days of yore. 

Jovial men still flourish in spite of saturnine 
critics; Zeus and theus and deus probably sur- 
vive in Tuesday; parthian darts fly over 
modern left shoulders, and careful printers 
add a colophon to the books they get out. 
Lethargy overcomes the Arctic explorer ; sail- 
ors cover the face of one who sleeps under 
the moon for fear he may be stricken blind 
or may become lunatic; noxious vapors rise 
from the fen that lies under the pall of night; 
old Roger Ascham’s Toxophilus finds a friend 
in the intoxicated man of today, despite the 
amethyst that the latter wears. So lives the 
old in the new. 

The student of 1900 may dispute the state- 
ment that leisure is associated with a school, 
and will probably advise the speaker to search 
the Greek kalends for the day on which it 
ever was. But the same youth having ascer- 
tained that you call a three-wheeled machine 
a tricycle and one with two wheels a bicycle 
will ask for the name of that which has but 
one wheel. Or he may suggest that his 
antagonist shall show him the connection 
between his ankle and the uncle of a person 
who hypothecates his chronometer. Neverthe- 
less the school was associated with leisure, 
despite the youth’s philippics. 

It is interesting to take Disraeli’s expres- 
sion, ‘‘ the cynosure of the empyrean’’ and 
see what can be beaten out of it. Cynos, 
or rather kunos, is a dog; oura is a tail; 
cynosure, dog’s tail. Pyr, or better pur, is 
fire; empyrean, the region of pure light and 
fire; the highest heaven; ‘‘ the dog’s tail of 
the highest heaven.’’ But the dog is now 
known as The Bear, and the star in his tail is 

** the stedfast starre 

That was in ocean waves yet never wet, 

But firme is fixt, and sendeth light from farre 

To all that in the wide deepe wandring arre.’’— 
the pole star to which the mariner lifted 
his eyes before the compass guided his way 
over the wild waste of waters. There is a 
world of thought and of learning shrouded in 
these simple and not uncommon words. 

The root kunos will suggest cynic, one 
who snarls as a dog does; and pur will call 
up pyrotechnics, pyramids, and purity. Tech- 
nics arouse a curiosity to know something of 
an architect's technique studied at a polytechnic 
institute, while the architect will in turn lead 
off in quest of anarchists, monarchs, arch- 
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fiends, and the glorious hierarchy of heaven. 

Or starting again with oura there will be 
nuts to crack with the squirrels, for skia is 
shadow, and oura, a tail, and the “sciurine 
rodent”’ is our little friend Shadow Tail. But 
if skia is shadow, what means the word 
sky ? 
From Athens and the Acropolis to Mar- 
seilles is a far cry, and yet there is a close 
connection between the two cities, for the 
latter was settled by Greeks twenty-five 
hundred years ago. Nor is the Greek 
language alien to the French, as very little 
research will show. Take, for instance, 
phullon, a leaf, and it accounts for the 
French feuille, and the semi-English feuilleton. 

Gaul has been the alembic in which num- 
bers of Greek and Latin words have been 
tried down and prepared for Anglo-Saxon 
currency. Fact is the sharp Latin, feat the 
smoother word of French suavity; legal and 
regal smack of the Tiber; Joyal, leal and 
royal of the Seine. Ala, a wing, is toned 
down to aisle; the needle-like acme of 
mountain height is aiguille-in English. 

The law-courts are rich in French 
treasures; they have puisné, judges; wards 
who are cadets, clerks who cry ‘‘Oyez! 
Oyez,’’ courts of oyer and terminer, cestaqui 
trusts, mortgages and fees and dozens of other 
terms that are not familiar to the laity. 

In everyday life, however, are found plenty 
of well-known words that will serve the 
average student’s purpose. Portiéres hang 
in his doorway, tapestry covers his chairs, 
and when a special meeting of his class is 
called he wonders what is on the tapis. 
When his sister, Mrs. Sinclair, née Debevoise 
comes to town he invites his chum Pierson 
with his sister Madeleine to meet her at a 
little déjeuner @ la fourchette. The partie 
carrée goes to a famous restaurant where 
they enjoy chicken croquettes, pdtés de foie 
gras, lettuce with mayonnaise dressing, pistache 
cream and demi-tasse. After the banquet 
they go to a vaudeville matinee, and in the 
foyer of the theater see an American duchess 
and her swite on the way to their seats in 
the parquette. The performance opens with 
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a series of tableaux, which is followed by the 
burlesque of a noted singer, and the pro- 
gramme closes with a little farce. In this 
last the heroine is a piquant little coquette 
dressed in a paduasoy gown, who loses a 
cambric handkerchief and accuses her 
father’s valet of having stolen it. The 
villain of the play rushes in with a bayonet 
and threatens the hero, a jaundiced-faced 
youth who is, however, apreux chevalier and 
quite equal to the occasion. He and the 
villain indulge in some brilliant repartee in 
which all the bonmots are given to the hero, 
greatly to the joy of the galleries. In the 
heat of their argument some rouge from the 
heroine’s cheek, which had touched that of 
the hero, her fiancé, during a farewell téte-d- 
tée a few minutes prior to this scene, 
mingled with the drops that fall from the 
hero’s brow, and gory streaks glow on his 
countenance. Most opportunely a friendly 
surgeon just then rushes in and espying a 
cambric handkerchief peeping from under 
the buffet seizes it and- with it staunches the 
supposed wound. Meanwhile the villain who 
has been under espionage for a week and a 
day, is seized by a detective, who strips his 
epaulets from his shoulders and orders him 
to accompany him to the Old Bailey, where 
he is to suffer the peine forte et dure for 
wearing mignonette in his buttonhole while 
on . dress-parade. With great éclat the 
heroine intercedes and the accused man is 
allowed to remain out on parole until it is 
known whether he has killed her true love or 
not. Just then the valet rushes in and in 
stumbling over the supine hero spills a bottle 
of eau-de-cologne that he is carrying; this 
laves the sanguine traces from the -face of 
the prostrate man, and discovers him unhurt. 
The valet picks up the handkerchief, the 
hero recovers his feet, the lady swoons; the 
surgeon, surprised at the dénowement, glides 
off into the coulisses, the villain goes off in a 
cab with the detective and the curtain falls. 
And it is seen that the kitchen and the 
theater, the army and the parlor, all con- 
tribute their quota of French nomenclature 
to the muster-roll of English speech. 
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A WESTERN VIEW OF THE CHINESE IN THE 


UNITED 


STATES. 


BY J. TORREY CONNOR. 


)EOPLE living in the western cities 
of the United States may fairly 
claim to know something of the 
Chinese. There is not a large city 
west of the Rocky mountains free 
from a ‘‘ Chinatown.’’ In San Francisco 
alone thirty thousand Chinamen carry on 
the business of life, dwelling entirely by 
themselves. Nowhere outside the ‘‘ flowery 
kingdom’’ is one afforded a better oppor- 
tunity for study of the yellow man’s habits 
and point of view. 

When compared with San Francisco’s set- 
tlement, the ‘‘ Chinatown’’ of New York is 
scarcely noteworthy. But in the small area 
bounded by Mott and Bayard streets and 
Chatham square seven thousand Asiatics have 
set up their lares and penates. Here are the 
joss-houses, the bazaars, the restaurants and 








boarding-houses, and the opium dens_ that 
go to make up Cathay in miniature. Thirty 
‘*companies’’ of merchants divide among 
them the flourishing trade of this quarter 
and of outlying districts. 

The Chinese settlement of Los Angeles 
ranks next in importance to that of New 
York. The former homes of the aristocracy, 
low-eaved adobes with narrow, barred win- 
dows, and deep, many-pillared porches, have 
been given over to analien race. In the 
salas where the Picos, the Carrillos, the 
Sepulvedas and other Spanish grandees once 
made merry, Hop Sing, the ‘‘ washee’’ man, 
does up the Angelefio’s linen, or Wing 
Lee, the highbinder, plots the downfall 
of some rival “‘tong.’’ Over the historic 
plaza, the center of the old-time pueblo, the 
flag of the dragon floats, where once waved 
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the proud and the imperial banner of Spain. 

To the stranger within these gates, such 
quaint bits of oriental life set down in the 
midst of prosaic Yankee-land are interesting, 
chiefly from an esthetic point of view. A 


A CHINESE ACTOR. 


visitor spends delightful hours prowling up 
and down the narrow, crooked streets of the 
Chinese quarter, feeling himself a foreigner 
in his own land as he rubs elbows with wild- 
eyed hatchet-men, spectacled priests, painted 
odalisks, dirty coolies, and the Chinese 
“*muck-a-muck ’? whose gorgeous raiments 

roclaim the man of high estate. One loiters 

y a balconied tenement, the interior of 
which is screened from view by flowering 
shrubs growing in huge stone jars, listening 
to the ‘‘ plunk-plunk’’ of some stringed 
instrument, and catching a glimpse, now and 
then, of a piquant face between the swaying 
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lanterns. One wanders into a high-class 

restaurant, resplendent with gilt lacquer- 

work, glittering with mirrors, and fragrant 

with the perfume of sacred lilies, flowering 

in shallow bowls, and one partakes of strange 
dishes served upon a wonderful table 
of teakwood, which is only to be 
matched in beauty by the equally 
wonderful chairs of ebony, inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl in fanciful designs. 
One invades the joss-house, or place 
of worship, in which are shrined 
grotesque deities on altars richly 
carved, and visits the theater to make 
the acquaintance of Chinese Thes- 
pians. 

Finally one may bargain for ivory 
carvings, squat teapots and em- 
broidered crepe stuffs over the 
counter of the sleek merchant with 
a button on his cap. 

Having seen ‘‘Chinatown’’ the 
sight-seer, with a superficial knowl- 
edge of the ‘* ways that are not our 
ways,’’ too often doubts not that he 
knows it all. If questioned as to his 
views on the economic and moral 
side of the problem offered by the 
presence of the Chinese in the United 
States, he would doubtless hold with 
the sentimentalists, who see in the 
Chinese a downtrodden, long-suffer- 
ing people, bearing the yoke of race- 
prejudice. The truth is that the 
meek, inoffensive, non-resistant China- 
man whom the enthusiasts have 
pictured, exists chiefly in the imagi- 
nation and in the decorations on tea- 
chests. 

It is ‘‘an eye for an eye, and a 
tooth for a tooth’’ with the Mon- 
golian. Being a fatalist, and, more- 
over, valuing human life slightly, his 
own included, he will take the most 
desperate chances, and is not to be 

outdone in ferocity by any fighter on earth. 
Murder and lesser crimes are of everyday 
occurrence among the Chinese population, 
for organized bands of assassins known as 
highbinders prey upon the more respectable 
class, terrorizing the merchants, levying 
blackmail, and in times of war between the 
*‘tongs,’’ or societies, killing for pay. 

A company of patriots in China originated 
the secret society known as the highbinders 
more than two centuries ago, but even before 
branches of the society were formed in this 
country it had degenerated into a lawless 
band of freebooters. All who were hostile 
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to it suffered persecution, ruin, and in many 
instances, death. 

Here in the United States, with little to 
fear from officers, most of whom are unfa- 
miliar with the Chinese tongue, the order has 
increased rapidly in numbers and in power. 
All Chinese industries unprotected by mem- 
bership in the society must yield tribute or 
take the consequences. ‘Truly, the high- 
binder is a person to be reckoned with. 
The presence of this lawless element 
in an American city is in itself a menace 
to peace and order, and when other dangers 
threaten, when the Chinese leper may 
escape from his foul burrow and wander 
abroad contaminating everything with which 
he comes in contact, or when smallpox and 
other infectious diseases that germinate in 
the filth of that malodorous quarter are 
raging, then, indeed, do we come to a full 
realization of the undesirability of 
Mongolian neighbors, 

The Chinese come from a race, the 

civilization of which was arrested and 
left at a standstill when our own was 
just beginning. Their customs, their 
modes of thought, and their ideas of 
ethics, differ widely from our own. 
Their paramount ambition is to make 
a fortune in America, which will enable 
them to return to the land of their 
ancestors and live out their allotted 
days in ease. Unlike other foreign- 
ers who come to our hospitable 
shores, the material from which 
‘* good citizens’’ are made is not to 
be found in this alien race. Living 
among us, they are not of us; for in 
no particular do they deviate from 
the customs of their forefathers, not 
even in matters of dress. 

Chinamen are the great vegetable 
growers of the west. They rent a 
patch of ground, every inch of which 
is put under the highest cultivation. 
Working early and late, living in 
squalor with no thought or care for 
the decencies, much less the com- 
forts, of life, in the course of time 
they amass what to them is a for- 
tune, which enables them to live wel 
in China. They work in the mines, 
build railroads, labor in the vineyards, 
in the fields and in the orchards, and 
for a pittance that would just enable a white 
man to live. A peep into the hovel of a 
Chinese field-hand would convince even a sen- 
timentalist that the competition of the 
creature who could wallow in such a sty must 
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necessarily degrade labor. What chance has 
the white man, with a family to support, 
against the wifeless Asiatics who are as the 
plague of locusts upon our Pacific shores? 
The sight-seer has explored ‘* Chinatown, ’’ 
as he believes, and the picture of oriental 
life, bright with color of a certain pleasing 
quaintness, has charmed him. Come with me, 
and I will show you the reverse of the shield. 
It is early evening, and with dirt and dingi- 
ness hidden by friendly shadows, ‘‘ China- 
town,’’ outwardly, is at its best. In the 
gathering dusk the lanterns that hang above 
every doorway, and that swing in rows upon 
the balconies, glow like great jewels. Under 


their soft light the strangely-garmented 
people, shuffling noiselessly to and fro in their 
odd, thick-soled footgear, seem like figures 
in a pantomime — or a hasheesh dream. 

The plump brown children of the trades- 
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men have not yet been tucked in their little 
beds, and are playing contentedly in the 
gutter or swarming about the doorways. 
Their wadded blouses are of a bright green, 
yellow, blue or purple, and their wide silken 
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trousers are reproductions in miniature of 
their parents’ attire. They look for all the 
world as if they had just stepped off a fan or 
a tea-chest. These children, although born 
in the land of the free, will be sent to China 
to receive their education and to worship 
at the altars of their ancestors as soon as 
they are old enough,—or rather, the boys 
will be sent, the girls having no need of 
education, according to the belief. 

Drifting with the human tide we come to 
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a joss-house, and stay our steps to ascertain 
the cause of the hubbub that is going on 
within. Gongs are beaten vigorously to 
ward off evil spirits, and the putty-faced 
gods are lost to view behind clouds of 
incense, burned, so we learn, to propitiate 
the deities of the particular ‘“‘tong’’ whose 
place of worship this is. 

Beyond the joss-house we see the open 
door of the Chinese theater, and following 
the crowd find ourselves in a narrow hall that 
leads to the theater proper. Here, crowded 
upon rough benches, are Chinamen from 
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every walk in life. The well-to-do mer- 
chant in silken magnificence sits by the side 
of the toil-grimed gardener who wears the 
coarse blue denim of labor; and the Mongo- 
lian dandy, fresh from the hands of the 
barber, his neatly-braided cue sleek and shin- 
ing, exchanges friendly greetings with the 
cook, who has laid aside his white apron to 
come and hear the recital of the woes of Wing 
Ling, the victim of the wrath of the Grand 
Premier. The air is thick with the smoke of 
cigarettes, and the din made by gongs, 
cymbals and shrieking fiddles is deaf- 
ening. 

The Chinese, like the Greeks of old, 
do not allow women on the stage, so 
men dress and play female parts in a 
more or less realistic manner. Their 
plays, which record their history, are 
interminable, lasting oftentimes for 
weeks. 

Surveying the stage from the boxes 
above are Chinese women, the wives 
of the merchants. The Chinese lady 
has a very pink cheek and very red 
lips, and over the white enamel of 
her forehead the dark eyebrow lines 
are carefully drawn. The hair, intri- 
cately looped and ornamented with 
jeweled pins, is as sleek as pomatum 
can make it. A Chinaman may pos- 
sess a harem of these beauties if he 
desires, providing he be rich enough 
to buy them. 

Wandering out into the night we 
turn up an alley, passing a house of 
mourning. The guard is at the door 
to see that none but friends of the 
deceased are admitted, and around 
the bier are hired mourners that wail 
incessantly. Tomorrow a_ funeral 
feast will be spread on the pavement, 
that the departed may not hunger 
during his long journey. 

Farther up the alley is the secret 
entrance to one of the largest gam- 
bling dens in ‘‘Chinatown,’’ and in the cellar 
beneath, the lottery dealer plies his vocation. 
The game of fan-tan is the favorite sport of the 
Chinese. They build strongholds with iron- 
barred doors,. approached by secret passages, 
the entrance to which may be found in the 
fish market, the apothecary shop, or any 
other unlikely place. Here they indulge in the 
forbidden sport, undisturbed by forebodings 
of unexpected visits from the police. 

In the wall above us is a grated window, 
and pressed against the bars is the face of a 
girl, almond-eyed and beautiful. 
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CHINESE FUNERAL FEAST. 


The petted daughter of some wealthy 
Chinamar, you say? Notso. Sheis a mere 
chattel — one of hundreds of Chinese slaves, 
doomed to an infamous calling—to be 
fondled or misused, one day loaded with jewels, 
the next stripped and sold to the highest 
bidder, if it be the caprice of her owner. 

A party of sight-seers, at the heels of a 
professional guide, is making the rounds. We 
will follow them down that dark passage that 
twists and turns in such tortuous fashion. 

Suddenly we come upon a door that has 
been carelessly left ajar, and pushing it 
open we see Chinamen stretched at full 
length upon dirty bunks, the mouthpiece of 
an opium pipe between the lips or dropping 
from the slack hand. Eyes that are as the 
eyes of the dead, staring unseeingly, are 
upon us; foul odors assail our nostrils. We 
grope our way back to the street, in no wise 
anxious to continue exploration in this direc- 


tion. Had we gone on, we might— if the 
guard were off duty — have seen white men 
and even women under the evil spell of the 
narcotic that destroys body and soul. 

Five thousand white slaves to the oriental 
drug in San Francisco, and the majority own to 
having taken the initial whiff in “Chinatown” ! 

But the night is wearing on, and lest we 
see evil deeds done we must get us hence. 
The dark figure that passed us but a moment 
since, slipping so stealthily into the shadow 
of yonder alley, is a highbinder. 

Having seen ‘‘ Chinatown ”’ in the sunlight 
and in the shadow, which memory will stay 
with you the longer—-that of the quaint 
picture you saw in the morning, or that 
other picture, upon whose canvas you see a 
girl’s face at a grated window, supine forms 
with staring eyes that see not, and a dark 
figure that waits in the murky depths of an 
alley for the unsuspecting victim? 





A JANUARY NATURE STUDY. 
BY N. HUDSON MOORE. 


ENRY THOREAU used to keep at 
hand a book on natural history, and 
on rough winter days read therein in 
lieu of going forth and studying 
under the open sky. Reading 


natural history in books is prosy work com- 
pared with reading as nature sets it down. 
Any one with a stout heart which does not 
hesitate at braving the cold, and witha an 
eye to see, may gather almost as much mat- 


A WINTER BOUQUET. 


Pine-cone willow gall. Oak galls. Golden-rod balls. 
Sponge galls, and cocoon of polyphemus moth. 


ter for entertainment in January as in June. 
When about to sally forth, well rubbered 
and so equipped that swamp and snow have 
no terrors, make up your mind what you will 
seek. Be definite; let your search be for 
birds, or squirrels, or cocoons, what you 
please, and your pains will be rewarded. 
January 1 holds a position in the year 
granted to no other day. It is the time to 
begin a new record book, a journal. Not 
one of those dealing with good resolutions 
or moral reflections, but one vastly more 
entertaining and profitable. In this book 
should be noted ‘‘ the punctual coming 
back on their due days, of the birds;’’ when 
and where in your neighborhood the first 


spring flowers come out; where you find 
your cocoons, the dates of their coming out, 
and all the thousand and one facts so inter- 
esting to the student of nature. The com- 
parison of these books from year to year is 
most agreeable winter work. Last year’s 
record stimulates me with hopes of improv- 
ing it by more numerous records this year. 


NORTHERN SHRIKE. 


January 1, 1899, was made notable by a 
visit from a northern shrike. This was an 
auspicious beginning. He was a handsome 
fellow with a haughty air, looking larger 
than his ten inches, as, perched on the very 
top of a tree, he swept the landscape in 
search of prey. Twice he uttered that 
harsh, unpleasant cry: but where are all the 
sparrows that a moment since were cheer- 
fully picking up the bird-seed which had 
been scattered for their lunch? Not a 
feather of them is to be seen, not a chirp 
heard; they have completely effaced them- 
selves in the hedge, nearby shrubs and the 
house eaves. He is a noticeable bird, this 
shrike, with clear, gray plumage pleasantly 
diversified with black and white markings. 
Because he marks for us the first day of the 
year we must forgive his rapacity and 
cruelty, his delight in killing more than he 
can eat, and the sight of his poor little 
victims hung up on thorns or sharp twigs. 


OWL PELLETS. 


In the crisp days of January may be found 
those curious formations, which, for lack of 
a better name, may be called ‘‘ owl pellets.’’ 
Owls, in common with some other birds, 
disgorge such portions of their food as they 
cannot digest. As you hold one of these 
odd-looking affairs in your hand for the first 
time, you may well be deluded into believing 
it a strange cocoon. Sometimes they are 


OWL PELLET. 


mere balls of feathers; sometimes two, or 
two and a half inches long, usually gray, and 
stuck together into quite a firm mass. One 
lies before me, and as I turn it over, I see 
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that it is composed of many feathers and 
numerous small bones, while protruding 
from the end is the beak of a small bird— 
some unhappy sparrow, doubtless, that as it 
slept was pounced upon by its wary foe. 
The size of the pellet shows it to have been 
choked up by one of our larger owls. 

You may find, more often than you could 
imagine, some of the lesser owls near your 
house. In our small cities they are not at 
all uncommon. The pretty little saw-whet, 
or Acadian owl, is a confiding and sociable 
member of this family. You will see it at 
night only, and may walk under the very 
branch on which it is perched. While 
it will regard you with interest, it will not 
stir until you attempt to touch it. Dis- 
turbed in the daytime, it tumbles along, 
rather than flies, making a great deal of 
noise, and seeming a clumsy ball of feathers. 
These little birds are not so abundant as they 
once were. Many of them have yielded up 
their lives to that moloch — fashion. 


CHICKADEES. 


Of all our winter visitors, perhaps the 
chickadees are the most persistently cheerful. 
Neither snow nor rain discourages them, 
and dressed in the same modest colors as the 
shrike,— gray, white and black — they hunt 
over bark and twigs, swinging head down in 
the painstaking nature of their search. 
They do not seem to care for the choice 
morsel of suet dangling from the pear tree, 
and to hear their notes, which take on a plain- 
tive tone in winter, I must go to the woods. 

These woods are an inexhaustible source 
of pleasure, a ‘‘ Forest of Arden.’’ You 
may go there every day in the year and be 
rewarded. The forest itself is a thin growth 
of trees—oak, chestnuts, wild apple and 
cherry, with some scrubby water-willows. 
There are wild grape vines and woodbine to 
knot them together, and on their eastern 
edge a stretch of water, a feeder to the 
canal. It is to this combination of wood and 
water that the forest is indebted for its 
teeming bird and insect life. You may find 
on the outskirts of any city or town such 
woody growths, often in greater quantity. 


COCOONS. 


In January, swinging on the leafless trees, 
in garden, by roadsides, even on city streets, 
may be gathered a rich store of cocoons. 
Do not be deceived by the clever little mummer 
into thinking its snug winter home but a with- 
ered leaf or two, but touch the gray, pod-like 
thing. Ah, you were not deceived after all! 
As you turn your cocoon over in your 
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hands, it is difficult to realize all that is going 
on within. The protective coloring, the 
careful concealment within a leaf, the care 
with which it is moored to a place of 
safety, and the gradual change from the 
inert pupa to the bril- 
liant, perfect insect 
are magical. 

The three most com- 
mon varieties of co- 
coons provide us with 
some of our largest, 
finest moths, the 
cecropia, promethea, 
and polyphemus. The 
cocoon of the cecropia 
is built lengthwise of 
atwig; the others 
hang down from their 
own weight, and ™® 
dangle all winter with fq. 
every passing breeze. }er 
The band of silk which (\%% 
binds them to their Py 
temporary home is so 
tough and fibrous that f! 
it needs knife er 
scissors to detach it. 

If these cocoons are 
kept cool and 
occasionally 
sprinkled, the 
moths will 
come out dur- 
ing March or 
April. Itisa 
wonderful 
sight to see 
the beautiful 
wings expand. 
The scales 
which cover 
them are as 
gorgeous as 
feathers. The male moth, as a rule, is the 
brighter in coloring, as is the male among 
our friends the birds. 

MANTIS EGG-CASE. 

This strange, yellowish case which is very 
common in the south is that of the Mantis 
Carolinas. It is placed upon a bush — some- 
times nearly a hundred may be found close 
together—and this specimen was one of 
several gathered near a large public school. 
In April the insects began to emerge, for- 
cing their way out in a sort of sheath which 
was then shed. More than two hundred of 
these curious little creatures were counted, 
and they became so lively and voracious that 
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they had to be removed to the garden. The 
common name is camel cricket. 


SQUIRRELS AND MUSKRATS. 


As I look at the tracks in the snow I see 
that there are many little wood folk about. 
See that pile of empty shells - abd 
under the oak? My old 
friend of last summer, the 
red squirrel, has been feast- \\ 
ing on acorns and chestnuts. 
He may peep out if there is 
no noise, and one may catch 
a glimpse of his shrewd red & 
face and beady eyes, and 
admire the graceful curve 
of his tail. He handles the 
nut with such dexterity that 
his forefeet seem like hands. 

Following along the bank, 
I find the prints of active 
feet. Have you ever 
watched the muskrat, its 
winter haunts and habits? “ANT Se¢-case. 
This is the little creature known to every 
farmer’s lad as ‘‘ mushrat,’’— and hunted 
with traps,— steel horrors from the stores, 
or home-made constructions of withes and 
strings from which the sharp teeth of our 
little friend often mercifully release him. 
They are most entertaining creatures, having 
a sort of individuality about them, and seem- 
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ing to be swayed by personal preferences in 
the making of their homes. During the 
pleasant weather they live in burrows which 
they excavate in banks adjacent to water; 
but it is on their winter quarters that 
they expend the most elaboration. Some- 
times these are cone-like structures, built of 
grass, rushes or twigs, plastered and 
strengthened with mud; a coarse looking 
mass of stuff on the outside, calculated to 
deceive the casual observer, but snug and 
warm and cozily lined within. They do not 
build these houses every year, some winters 
remaining content with the summer burrow. 
Doubtless the food supply regulates this 
building matter, for muskrats do not hiber- 
nate, and are therefore not obliged to store 
up a large supply of food, but gather from 
day to day according to their necessities. 
There is much legendary lore to be 
gathered from the ‘‘ old folks ’’ in the country 
about muskrats and squirrels being foretellers 
of the weather. An. open winter will be 
predicted by the small store of nuts gathered 
by the squirrels, and the lack of building 
indulged in by the muskrats. This theory, 
however, is of the ‘‘ hit or miss’’ pattern. 
It is a fact that in a very cold winter a 
squirrel will eat less than in a mild one. He 
will eat what is at hand, but rather than 
brave the weather in going to one of his 
out-door store-houses, will take another nap. 


MAIDS AND MATRONS OF NEW FRANCE. 
IV. THE TWO POMPADOURS. 
BY MARY SIFTON PEPPER. 


RIARS, nuns, bushrangers, trading- 
companies, and explorers had 
inhabited New France for half a 
century, and it still remained a 
wilderness of savages. Little had 
been accomplished toward converting and 
civilizing these savages. The vows and 
prayers offered up to heaven in the early years 
of the missions, notably in 1634, when a nun 
of Montmartre was prostrated day and night 
before the altar praying for the conversion 
of Canada, had been recompensed by a 
large gathering of these barbarians into 
the folds of Christianity; but it was found 
that the waters of baptism had washed away 
little of their savagery, and that their 
religion was renounced readily for a piece 
of tobacco or a drink of brandy. Two 
names, those of Brebceuf and Lalemant, had 
been inscribed on the list of martyrs to this 
cause, yet the ferocious Iroquois, their 








murderers, were all the time becoming more 
estranged from the missionaries. 

The coureurs de bois, or bushrangers, were 
mingling with the aborigines and learning 
much that would have been useful to their 
compatriots on both sides of the water, but 
a great part of this priceless information 
never came to the ears of those most inter- 
ested in it. The wild life of the woods. had 
a fascination for these young adventurers, 
and many of them, after once adopting it, 
never returned to civilization. ‘‘ It is easier 
to make a savage eut of a Frenchman,’’ 
writes Mother Marie Guyard in her memoirs, 
** than to Frenchify a savage.”’ 

In the field of exploration the glory of 
France was being enhanced by the discov- 
eries of Marquette, La Salle, and others; but 
these men, although extending the boun- 
daries of New France far to the west and 
north, were too much occupied with visions 
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of vast new territories to accomplish any- 
thing toward the improvement of those 
already acquired. Thus year followed year, 
and the two elements most needful to the 
growth of a settlement, the farm and the 
family, as defined by Mare Lescarbot in the 
introduction tothis series, had not yet found 
a place there, while the rival colony of New 
England was steadily increasing in popula- 
tion and wealth. In 1666 there were eighty 
thousand people there, and only three thou- 
sand five hundred in New France. 

At this time an event took place which 
changed the whole aspect of affairs in Canada. 
Louis XIV. suddenly aroused from the indif- 
ference with which he had regarded this west- 
ern colony, and determined to make it a New 
France indeed. The energy and success with 
which he carried out his purpose have earned 
for him the title; ‘‘ Father of New France.’’ 

A certain regiment of French soldiers, 
recruited near the little town of Carignan, 
had rendered themselves favorites through 
several successful charges they had made in 
one of Louis XIV.’s wars. To reward them 
for their services, to furnish settlers for the 
new colony, and incidentally to protect the 
inhabitants from the incursions of the 
Iroquois, they were sent over to Canada at 
different periods between 1665 and 1667, 
forty companies in all. 

It was soon seen, however, that there was 
only one way that would insure the perma- 
nent residence of these soldiers in the coun- 
try, and that was to have them marry. The 
most important factors to the execution of 
this plan were lacking, for the few daugh- 
ters of the settlers had already fallen 
victims to the snares of Cupid in the form of 
some ambitious young trader, or had found a 
refuge behind convent or hospital walls. 

After serious consideration it was decided 
to follow the example of the Virginian and 
New England colonies and import girls 
from the mother country to become the 
wives of these newly-arrived settlers. The 
king entered earnestly into the project, so 
earnestly that there was danger, says a 
critic, of depopulating Old France for the 
sake of providing families for the new. 
Every year, according to the demand, large 
or small consignments of damsels were sent 
to the colonies, who thereafter became known 
as ‘‘the king’s girls.’’ They performed 





their mission of establishing homes and fami- 
lies with admirable celerity, and the parish 
priests were kept in a continual flurry 
between tying nuptial knots and baptizing 
children. 


Bounties were placed upon large 
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families and for many successive years the 
population of Canada increased far beyond 
the hopes of the most sanguine. 

But the Old World follies and vices brought 
over by these new importations, swaggering 
young soldiers who had seen life in many 
countries, and sprightly, coquettish maids, 
changed the whole nature of primitive Cana- 
dian society. Within the next half century 
Quebec became a miniature Paris; the 
simple-minded pioneer women of our first 
acquaintance were separated by a profound 
gulf of differences, religious, moral, and 
social, from the stately dames of this new 
Canadian court, who tried to rival their 
sisters across the sea in extravagance and 
prodigality, as well asin many of the corrupt 
practises of court life; until finally scandal 
and intrigue culminated in the administration 
of the notorious Frangois Bigot and his 
partner in vice, Madame de Pean. 

This ‘‘ king of knaves’’ was one of the 
favorites of La Pompadour, mistress of Louis 
XV., and through her influence had been 
appointed to Quebec in 1747 as intendart 
or associate governor. Dishonesty in the 
government had been introduced into Canada 
long before he became one of its executives, 
but while his predecessors had concealed 
their peculations under some plausible 
pretext, he threw caution to the winds and 
engaged openly in all kinds of illegal traffic. 
Valuable furs were bought from the Indians, 
and vast quantities of wheat from the colo- 
nists, at a low price, and sold to the govern- 
ment he represented at a great profit; this 
was shared by him and his associates. One 
of these was Hugues de Pean, a native Cana- 
dian, who is known to posterity chiefly as 
the husband of the most celebrated woman 
in the latter days of Quebec, Madame de 
Pean, La Pompadour of New France. So 
many romantic incidents -hhave been woven 
about this woman’s life that it is difficult, 
from the meager mention of her in the his- 
torical documents of the times, to gather 
the real story of her life. For while the 
saints of these pioneer days have left authen- 
tic and in some cases voluminous records of 
their lives, the sinners have cared not to 
have their deeds perpetuated in history. 

Angelique des Meloises, afterwards Ma- 
dame de Pean, was the daughter of an influ- 
ential citizen of Quebec, whose family name 
had been memorable in the annals of the 
colony ever since the coming of the Carignan 
regiment. She was educated in the institu- 
tion founded by Mme. de la Peltrie, where 
one of her aunts also had immured herself 














for many years through an unhappy love 
affair, and had died praying for the soul of 
him who had deceived her. This institution 
was still carrying out the precept of Mother 
Marie Guyard by ‘‘ teaching girls all they 
ought to know,’’ and half the young girls of 
Canada were being educated in it. But it 
seemed that all a girl ought to know in 
those times was very little. Angelique came 
forth from the seminary a beautiful girl 
with a fondness for dress, a desire to be 
admired, and aspirations for power. 

She was soon launched into the gay 
society of Quebec, and none of all her young 
associates. was gayer or more charming 
than she. Even the dry historians of those 
days characterize her as “‘ lively, witty, mild, 
and obliging, and her conversation amus- 
ing.’? She was tall, with bronze gold hair, 
a fair complexion, and magnetic eyes which 
had a wonderful power over those whom she 
wished to attract. In truth, she had all the 
graces of the beautiful French woman of 
the world. A recent novelist,’ who makes 
her the heroine of a brilliant romance, has 
pictured her to his readers in the zenith of 
her youth and beauty. She is leaning over 
the balcony of a fine old mansion, arrayed in 
the Parisian finery brought over in the last 
ship. Decked with dazzling jewels, sur- 
rounded by a bevy of Quebec’s fair daugh- 
ters, she sat there summer evenings, meet- 
ing with an answering smile those of the 
gaily-attired young cavaliers who passed with 
clanking swords down the roughly-paved 
and narrow thoroughfare. 

Many of these young gallants, rich, hand- 
some and well-born, were her declared 
suitors. The favored one was the young 
Seigneur de Repentigny, whose family name 
dated back to the very earliest days of Quebec. 
The story of his ardent wooing, his wild 
revels, his jealousy and the tragic dénouement 
brought about through the coquetry of this 
capricious beauty, whose ambition had 
assumed the form of an intrigue with the 
intendant Bigot, have been depicted by the 
novelist in thrilling and realistic language. 
Her hand was finally conferred upon Hugues 
de Pean, who was then secretary to Bigot. 

Not long after his marriage to Angelique 
des Meloises, Monsieur de Pean engaged in a 
transaction which made him immensely rich. 
Money was advanced to him by his chief 
from the public treasury, and with this he 
purchased great quantities of wheat from 
the surfounding farmers. This was sold to 
the government at a profit, and De Pean 
1 William Kirby, in ‘‘The Golden Dog.” 
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became one of the wealthiest men of Quebec. 
Frangois Bigot became a daily guest at his 
home, and the highest dames of Quebec, 
however rebellious, were made to bow down 
before the fair Angelique as their leader. 
The old mansion which he gave her about 
this time still exists, and when tourists 
direct their steps to 59 St. Louis street 
they will see a house made memorable by 
the downfall of a beautiful woman, and, 
indirectly, the ruin of a colony. 

Madame de Pean drew lavishly on the 
purse of the intendant, or, in other words, 
upon the treasury of New France, and for 
many years lived in pomp and luxury equal 
to that of her rival across the sea. But, 
though she could command the purse of the 
erratic Bigot, she could not command his 
fickle affections, and a rival at Beaumanoir, 
his castle in the woods, made her heart burn 
with jealousy, and, it is whispered, caused 
her to stain her hand with blood. 

Five miles away, near the little village of 
Charlesbourg, there was a lonely building 
which Monsieur Bigot called his hermitage. 
He was wont to go with a party of boon 
companions to hunt in the neighboring forests 
and return to the ‘‘ Hermitage’’ at night. 
Wild scenes of revelry took place in this 
thick-walled, solitary building, though little 
is known of their character, for the life led 
in this retreat is veiled in mystery. An 
episode which appears persistently on the 
pages of history, and yet is more mysterious 
and unauthenticated than all the rest, is 
that of the murder of the Indian girl Caroline.* 

The intendant was one day following an 
old bear in the vicinity of Beaumanoir, and 
in his quest was led over hills and through 
ravines, on and on, until he found himself 
separated from his companions. Eagerly he 
sought a path that would lead him out of 
the labyrinth, but in vain. Realizing that 
he was lost, he stood pondering over his 
luckless position, when his alert ear detected 
the sound of footsteps near him. A slight 
and graceful woman stood before him, with 
raven tresses, eyes black as night, a delicate 
skin, and arrayed in a garment of spotless 
white. It was an Indian girl, but her fair 
skin betrayed a mixed origin. An errant 
Acadian baron, descendant of one of those 
referred to in the story of Lady La Tour, 
had been her father, and a daughter of the 
Algonquins her mother. Struck by her 
wonderful beauty, Monsieur Bigot asked her 
to show him the way to the castle. Thus 

*The story of Caroline is taken from a French writer, 


who is supposed to have heard it from the lips of his. 
grandfather. 
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occurred the first meeting between the 
beautiful Caroline and the French intendant. 

Soon whispers of the presence of a fair 
Indian maiden at Beaumanoir reached the 
ears of the people of Quebec, and among 
others those of the ‘‘ sultana,’’ Madame de 
Pean. One night, when the hall clock in the 
great castle had just struck eleven, and 
silence reigned throughout the place, the 
Indian girl’s room was burst into, a masked 
person stood at her bedside, and without a 
word plunged a dagger into her heart. 
Uttering a piercing shriek, the victim leaped 
into the air and fell heavily upon the floor. 
The intendant rushed upstairs, raised the 
dying girl, who pointed to the weapon still 
in the wound and then expired. Some of 
the inmates of the house fancied they had 
seen the figure of a woman rush down the 
secret stairs and disappear, but a profound 
mystery surrounds the tragedy to this day. 
Caroline was buried in the cellar of the castle 
and the letter ‘‘C’’ was engraved on the 
tombstone. This monument to an ill-starred 
love in Quebec’s days of chivalry remained 
until less than half a century ago, but now 
nothing but a heap of ruins covered with 
weeds and rank grass recalls to the eye of the 
tourist the tragedy of Beaumanoir. 

The death of the hapless Caroline was 
never publicly investigated. The ‘‘ king of 
knaves’’ dared not have his dark deeds 
exposed to the light. For ten years he and 
Madame de Pean continued. their career. 

Bigot was passing the evening with Ma- 
dame de Pean, when the despatches were 
brought announcing that the English were 
at the gates of Quebec. The noble Mont- 
calm had struggled in vain against the ruin- 
ous administration of him and his associates, 
and had turned away in disgust from the 
artificiality and corruption which they had 
introduced into the society of the colony. 

The meeting of the two heroes, Montcalm 
and Wolfe, on the Plains of Abraham, is too 
well known to need repeating here. Sup- 
ported by two soldiers on either side of his 
horse, the dying Montcalm passed through 
one of the city gates on his retreat from 
the victorious English. ‘‘ My God!”’ cried 
one of a group of women within the gate, 
waiting for news of the battle, ‘‘ My God! 
the Marquis is killed!’’ ‘‘ It’s nothing, it’s 
nothing,’’ replied Montcalm, ‘‘ don’t be 
troubled for me, my good friends.’’ 

The next evening a sorrowful escort of 
soldiers marched up the narrow streets of 
Quebec bearing the body of their chief to the 
chapel of the Ursuline seminary on Parloir 
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street. There it was deposited in a large 
cavity made in the floor by an exploding 
English bomb. There may be seen today the 
memorial slab which marks the resting- 
place of one whom fate had destined to be 
the last worthy representative of a great 
kingdom in America. 

After the fall of New France the infa- 
mous Bigot returned to the motherland. 
Here he was thrown into the Bastile on a 
charge of complicity in its ruin, and re- 
mained there for eleven months. His trial 
in 1763 attracted the attention of all Europe, 
and with the others connected with his frauds, 
lasted three years. He escaped with a light 
sentence of banishment to Bordeaux, where 
he passed the rest of his life in ease and 
comfort. Major Pean, his tool, was obliged 
to make a restitution to the French govern- 
ment of six hundred thousand francs. 

And the fair Angelique, having discarded 
both her husband and her lover on hearing 
of their downfall, was left behind in the 
Quebec now filled with the English con- 
querors. She would fain have crossed the 
sea also, to take up her residence under the 
very shadows of the palace of Versailles, 
there to become the rival of La Pompadour 
herself. But the latter hearing of her inten- 
tions, determined to thwart her in this 
ambition, for rumors of the allurements of 
the Quebec siren had long since reached 
her ears. She forbade her to cross the 
boundaries of France, threatening, if her 
commands were disregarded, to have her 
imprisoned. Angelique was obliged to tarry 
in Quebec, where she shone on in undiminished 
splendor and magnificence until within two 
decades of the nineteenth century. 

Louis XV. is said to have slept peace- 
fully after ceding to the king of England, 
at Madame de Pompadour’s instigation, 
the ‘‘ few acres of snow,’’ known as New 
France. The pious missionaries, who made 
the first white man’s tracks in its forests; 
the hardy Champlain and his long line of suc- 
cessors in the eternal warfare of civilization 
against savagery; the intrepid explorers who 
opened a vast continent to future genera- 
tions of Americans; the dogged settler who 
hewed his way into a home through snow and 
ice and the insurmountable obstacles of a 
northern wilderness; and lastly, the groups of. 
pioneer women who made civilized life a pos- 
sibility in this land of barbarism; these, too, 
slept on peacefully in their graves. Their 
lives were monuments in themselves, their 
deeds commemorative inscriptions which no 
temporal change in the land could efface. 




















By EdwinA Start 


[Chapters I.-IV. appeared in the October issue. The first was an introductory discussion 
of the significance of the present age, the expansion of the nations, the industrial revolu- 
tion, the growth of democracy, and the world problems resulting from the interplay of 
these elements. Chapter II. explained the politics of Europe in the middle of the century, 
as turning upon the ideas of nationality and the revolutionary democracy; with the 
Eastern question as shaped in the Crimean war. In Chapters III. and IV. the development 
of England and France respectively in the last half century were traced, with especial ref- 
erence to the rise of English democracy and the growth of republican government in France. 

[Chapters V.—VIII. in the November number considered in a similar way the other four 
great powers of Europe, Germany, Italy, Austria-Hungary, and Russia. 

[Chapters IX.—XI., in the December number, dealt with the question of the near East. 
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Summary of Pre- 
ceding Chapters. 


Chapter IX. described the reopening of the Eastern question after 1871, explaining the - 


relations of Russia and Turkey and the status of the Turkish empire and the Balkan and 


Danubian provinces. Chapter X. discussed the developments from 1871 to the Russo- - 


Turkish war of 1877-78, the results of the war and the treaty of San Stefano, and 
Chapter XI. the resettlement of the Eastern question by the Congress of Berlin, the result- 
ing conditions, and the effect upon Russian policy.] 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE BALKAN PENINSULA SINCE 1878. 


am WHE acceptance of the decrees of the Congress of Berlin was indeed 
| bitter medicine for Russia. It had thrown all its energies into a dar- 
ing move to sweep away the recognized evils of the Ottoman rule and 
to obtain such incidental advantages as might accrue from success. 
) In the moment of victory it was balked by the very powers whose 
policy, certainly as selfish as its own, had allowed to exist the evils it had tried 
to destroy. Against England, Germany and Austria-Hungary the govern- 
ment of the tsar had grievances not easily set aside: against England for 
its active support of the Porte and its insistence in hampering Russia’s 
free action; against Austria-Hungary on similar grounds, and because 
like England it had been willing to profit by the opportunity that Russia’s 
war had made; and against Germany because in the Congress of Berlin 
it had failed to give support to the Russian demands. The way was thus 
prepared for the development of friendly relations between Russia and 
France, the only power whose interests for the time being did not clash 
with those of the country of the tsar, and which had not given cause for 
unfriendly feeling. With the new states of the Balkan peninsula Russia’s 
relations were equally strained. It had aspired to a hegemony over the 
liberated people, and it found them intractable. Roumania had never been 
a favorite with Russia, for it was a non-Slavonic state, interposed between 
Russia and the Slavs farther south. Furthermore, Roumania had done 
efficient service in the field and felt that Russia had ill repaid it by the 
requirements made in the way of the passage of troops and other settle- 
ments growing out of the war, but particularly in the grasping of 
Bessarabia, which was desired by Roumania as a natural part of its own 
dominions. Servia, too, ambitious for the restoration of a power lost long 
ago, but not forgotten, felt that even at San Stefano it had been neg- 
lected by Russia, after it had thrown itself almost single-handed into the 
struggle which gave Russia its opportunity. Servia had borne the burden 
and heat of the struggle for liberation, and its reward had been small. 
And Bulgaria, that was to have been Russia’s right hand in the penin- 
sula, with ports on the Black sea and the Aigean which would have been 
always open to its great and good friend? Hardly had the ink dried on 
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the Berlin parchment before the independent spirit of Bulgaria asserted 
itself. Electing as its prince Alexander of Battenberg, it began to 
develop a distinct national policy, seeking the friendship of Russia, but. 
nothing more. When Gortschakoff’s agents sought to build up a Russian 
party among the Bulgarians they found themselves confronted by a sturdy 
patriotic party, led by the prime minister, Stambuloff, to which Prince 
Alexander gave his support. The union with Eastern Roumelia and the 
war with Servia were referred to in the last chapter. When Prince 
Alexander, who had labored honestly and bravely to bring about harmony 
with Russia without sacrificing his people, found that Russian enmity was 
pursuing him remorselessly, he resigned his office for the good of the 
country. With the little principality of Montenegro alone has Russia 
maintained relations of mutual regard. 

The attitude of these states was a disappointment to Alexander II., and 
the cause of undying resentment in Alexander III., who sought by all the 
resources of diplomatic intrigue and the bullying which Russia’s position 
made possible, to recover its predominance, but without success. This 
course generated in turn an increasingly strong feeling on the part of the 
nationalists in the Balkan and Danubian states. Greece had never met 
with much sympathy from the tsar’s government, which reserved its 
interest for the Slavonic peoples and had no desire to see a redeemed and 
reunited Hellas that might aspire to a restoration of Greek rule in 
Constantinople. 

The Congress of Berlin destroyed all prospect of an alliance between 
the three empires, which had always been a personal, rather than a 
national project, and left the field open for the formation of the Triple 
Alliance — Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Italy —in 1883. The overtures 
toward closer personal relations between Germany and Austria began in 
1879, when Austria was extending her influence in the Balkan states and 
making for herself a commercial route to Salonica. This meant a conflict 
with Russian policy, and in 1879 a defensive alliance was made between 
the two powers in the case of attack on either by Russia. The threaten- 
ing attitude of Russia in Poland, the French feeling toward Germany, and 
the increasingly close relations of France with Russia, added in 1879 to 
the chances of war against which this alliance was to guard. Meanwhile 
the new colonial interests of France and Italy in Africa were causing 
friction between those states; and Italy, desirous of support in case of 
trouble with France, and also because of the continued hostile attitude of 
the pope, sought a closer understanding with Austria and Germany and 
finally asked to be admitted to the defensive alliance. Thus was formed 
this alliance of the states of middle Europe, for defensive action in case 
of the disturbance of the European peace by Russia and France. 

England was left in ‘‘ splendid isolation,’’ where it has since remained, 
having no friend upon whom it can count in the European concert. Hold- 
ing Gibraltar, Malta, and Cyprus, and possessing the most powerful navy 
in the world, it is a Mediterranean power of the first magnitude, but 
ceaseless vigilance and a steady hand are necessary to guide its foreign 
relations in safety. For a time under the Gladstone administration it 
showed a healthy dislike for its old protégé, the Ottoman government, 
but the return of the Conservatives to power under Lord Salisbury restored 
in a measure the old policy, and when the supreme test of the Armenian 
massacres came Great Britain found itself restrained by too many nets 
of policy resulting from its isolation to take any effective action in main- 
tenance of the guaranties of 1878. 

The Balkan and Danubian states themselves have been passing through 
a most interesting period of national development, demonstrating their 
fitness for the powers of self-government that have been intrusted to 
them.* For a dozen years after the Berlin Congress a favorite project in 
these states was the formation of a Balkan confederation, in which 
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Bulgaria, at least, was willing to include Turkey. A Bulgarian, writing 
to an American newspaper in 1892 of the political disorders then pre- 
vailing in his country on account of the hostility between the nationalist 
and Russian parties, made a statement which throws considerable light 
on this feeling toward Turkey. He said: 

‘* Turkish oppression is not so much a systematic tyranny of a strong government over a 
weak nation as the want of agovernment. Their oppression lies in the fact that the petty 
rulers, or even the ruling Turkish race at large, are unrestrained in their capricious dealings 
towards the ‘ infidel subjects.’ Often these dealings have been very humiliating to the 
unprotected subjects, yet be it said to the credit of ‘ the unspeakable Turk,’ that, as a 
race, they have been kind, and showed more respect to the religious and national rights of 
their subjects than perhaps any other conquering nation.’ ! 

The article from which this quotation is made was written in a some- 
what strongly partisan spirit, and seems to attribute to the goodness of 
the Turk some forbearance that really arose from the weakness of the 
Ottoman state, but there is in it, nevertheless, a large measure of truth, 
and it is this which made it possible for the independent spirits among 
the Balkan statesmen to look upon the Porte as a possible ally in the 
hoped-for confederation. Another project in this connection, resting 
upon the possible exclusion of the Turks from Europe and a division of 
their territory, has been the creation of Constantinople as the federal 
capital. The real obstacle in the way of the proposed confederation is 
the peoples of the several states, who are unable to put aside ancient 
rivalries. Greece and Bulgaria both wish to secure Macedonia, and 
regard it as belonging to their national territory; and this difference has 
proved an irreconcilable barrier to their agreement. In fact, the relations 
between the Balkan states are much the same as those between the great 
powers of Europe, and agreement between them is equally difficult, while 
the principle of the balance of power is as likely to be invoked in the one 
case as in the other to check growing ambitions on the part of any one 
of the group. For the last few years little has been heard of the project 
of confederation and each state has developed along its own lines. The 
Greek war with Turkey for the liberation of Crete showed the lack of 
cohesion among the’ former provinces of the Porte. At first there was 
rumor of a Balkan alliance against Turkey, but, instead of this, the other 
states looked coldly on while Greece received its punishment. 

Russia’s changed attitude since the accession of Nicolas II. has made 
a marked difference in Balkan politics. Alexander III., whose reign 
showed a certain bitterness, perhaps due to the circumstances of 
his accession, refused to accept as final the exclusion of Russia from 
paramount influence at the south, and sought in every way known 
to Russian diplomatic intrigue to maintain through pro-Russian parties in 
the several states that influence which the Congress of Berlin and the 
patriotic spirit of the liberated nations refused to concede. The result was 
political turmoil in the Balkan states themselves, distracted by foreign 
political activity, and a state of nervous tension in Europe on account of 
the disturbances which seemed likely to revive at any time the old East- 
ern question in an acute form. This policy was very likely due in great 
measure to Gortschakoff, who was never reconciled to the check put upon 
Russia by the diplomats at Berlin. At the same time the policy of Alex- 
ander III. was consciously and sincerely directed to the preservation of 
European peace which it was distinctly Russia’s interest to maintain. It 
cannot be said, however, that Russia gave up during this reign its historic 
policy of seeking possession or control of the regions between it and the seas 
at the south. Bismarck in his autobiography gave a forecast of Russian 
policy in the future, with especial reference to German relations, which 
is entitled to consideration in view of the source from which it proceeded, 
although later events have placed it in abeyance, if they have not actually 


1E. S. Yovtcheff in Boston Evening Transcript, 1892. 
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substituted for it an entirely different national career. Bismarck’s out- 
line of Russian policy was as follows: 

‘* When Russia considers herself sufficiently armed — and for this an adequate strength 
of the fleet in the Black sea is requisite — then, I think, the St. Petersburg cabinet will 
act as it did in 1833 at the treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi; it will offer to the sultan to guar- 
antee to him his position in Constantinople and in the provinces which remain to him on 
condition that he will give to Russia the key to thé Russian house — that is to say, the Black 
sea—in the form of Russian control of the Bosporus. It is not only possible, but, if 
the affair is cleverly managed, it is probable that the Porte would agree to a Russian protec- 
torate in this form. In former years the sultan could believe that the jealousy of the 
European powers would give him guaranties against Russia . . . . but Gladstone’s 
public utterances have deprived the sultan of this support not only in London, but also in 
Vienna. . . . As things are at the present time it is not probable that the sultan 
expects from England or Austria as much assistance and protection as Russia could promise 
without surrendering her own interests and in virtue of her proximity successfully afford.’’ * 

Bismarck further expressed the opinion that it would be to the advan- 
tage of Germany for Russia to be established at Constantinople, in that it 
would simplify the Eastern question, and bring to an end the demands of 
England and Austria upon Germany to check Russian lust after the 
Bosporus. As has been said, with the accession of Nicolas II. a marked 
change was shown in Russian relations. Discarding altogether the 
rancor of his father, while maintaining the general principle of his peace 
policy, the present tsar has apparently accepted the Berlin settlement as 
a final negative of Russia’s contention in the direction of Constantinople, 
has ceased to interfere in the internal affairs of the Balkan states, and 
has turned his attention toward the development of the vast Asiatic 
domains of hisempire. English control in Egypt, the Suez canal, and the 
startling developments in the Pacific have made the question of the control 
of Constantinople one of minor importance for the time being at least. 

A notable development in the Eastern question within recent years has 
been the growth of Germany’s interest therein. Bismarck’s idea that 
Germany had no interest in the Eastern question has been reversed by 
Emperor William, who has shown in many ways a marked friendship 
for the sultan, refusing to interfere in behalf of Greece in 1896, or to 
interpose in the Armenian troubles. The somewhat dramatic visit of 
Emperor William to the Holy Land in 1898 when he was received with 
due honors in Constantinople, was not entirely a bit of parade, but had 
another and very practical object, that is, to look after the growing 
German interests in Asia Minor and Syria. Austria, too, has a very practical 
stake in the Balkan peninsula. Turkey buys far more heavily of Austria- 
Hungary than of any other country, except Great Britain. Austria- 
Hungary leads all nations in trade with Bulgaria, stands a close second 
to Germany in trade. with Roumania, and practically controls the 
commerce of Servia, furnishing more than one-half of the imports, and 
buying four-fifths of the exports. For political reasons which have been 
analyzed, and for these very important commercial considerations, it is 
for Austria’s interest to allow no paramount influence by a great power 
in the Balkans. 

The last few years have been years of prosperous and healthy develop- 
ment for the most part in the new Balkan states. They are all agricul- 
tural nations, from two-thirds to four-fifths of the population being 
engaged in agricultural pursuits. Roumania has pursued a steady course 
of internal improvement, building a system of railroads, and otherwise 
developing the country. The debt has increased, but the expenditure has 
been for these valuable internal improvements, which are strengthening 
the country and its credit. There has been aroused in the Roumanian 
people by the teaching of their history a strong sense of nationality, and 
the most critical question in their politics is that which comes from the 
national party which seeks to unite all the Roumans, of whom there are 


? Bismarck’s Autobiography, II., 286. 
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two and a half million in Hungary and Transylvania, half a million in 
Bessarabia, and two hundred thousand in Bukovina. 


This, of course, is 


the cause of some friction with Austria-Hungary and Russia. 
Bulgaria has always been the storm center of the southeast, because 


of Russian attempts to control its affairs. 














nated in 1895, and left few mourners among the Bulgarian people. 





At the Constantinople 
conference of the powers in 
1885, after the union of Bul- 
garia and Eastern Roumelia, 
Russia showed an entire change 
of policy toward the Balkan 
states, and England had likewise 
swung over. At this time it 
was Russia that supported the 
Porte, while England took a 
firm stand for the integrity of 
united Bulgaria. From 1887 to 
1891 there was a renewed period 
of Russian intrigue in Bulgaria, 
which was met by similar meth- 
ods on the part of Stambuloff, 
who practically suspended the 
constitution and inaugurated a 
reign of terror. He succeeded 
in stamping out the Russian 
party and retained control until 
1894, when Ferdinand revolted 
against his arbitrary minister 
and reéstablished aconstitutional 
system. Stambuloff was assassi- 
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his assassination has never been punished. Since his removal the country 
has enjoyed a more healthful development and its prosperity has been 
steadily increasing. Servia has been less fortunate than Bulgaria and Rou- 
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Servian people as yet for popular 
government. Austrian influence in 
Servian affairs has also had an un- 
healthful effect. Montenegro, settled 
among its rugged hills, too small and 
poor to excite the cupidity of greater 
powers, has enjoyed, under perhaps 
the most absolute personal rule in 
Europe, general domestic quiet. 

The vicissitudes of the Greek 
democracy have been many. Rest- 
less, ambitious, and showing many 
of the political weaknesses of the 
ancient Athenian democracy, the 
Greeks learn but slowly the hard 
lessons of modern political life. The 
affairs of Greece have been compli- 
cated by its close connection with 
Crete, which has been in a constant 
state of unrest for over eighty years. 
The promised application of consti- 
tutional government to Crete in 
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in 1889, when the island was only saved from Turkish military control by 
the intervention of the powers. The revolt broke out anew in 1896 and 
produced in Greece a frantic outburst of pan-Hellenism. The Greeks 
insisted upon giving assistance to their Cretan compatriots, and again the 
powers found it necessary to hold in check the hot temper of the Greeks. 
Greek restlessness on the Turkish frontier led to the outbreak of war with 
Turkey, and there followed that singularly ill-judged and unfortunate 
campaign, so costly and so profitless for Greece. Crete, however, secured 
through the action of the European concert an autonomous government 
under the suzerainty of the Porte, and after two years of discussion 
Prince George of Greece was appointed high commissioner at the head of 
the Cretan government, the appointment being approved by all the 
powers, and a complete new constitution was put into effect in 1899. 

Another center of disturbance in 
the Ottoman dominions has been 
Armenia, and Armenian traders and 
artisans are so distributed that their 
political activity is not confined to 
their own national home. During the 
eighties an Armenian national party 
was gradually formed, and in 1890 
troubles arose between the Armenians 
and the barbaric Kurds. The acts 
of the Armenians were skilfully rep- 
resented by the Porte to be a rebel- 
lious movement, and in 1894 and 
1895, under pretense of suppressing 
this movement, terrible Armenian 
massacres took place under govern- 
ment orders, carried out by Turkish 
troops, regular and irregular. The 
Armenian agitation being national in 
its character took in the inhabitants of Russian as well as of Turkish 
Armenia. Hence Russia in this affair was on the side of Turkey, while 
England, under the influence of its reaction of feeling, sought to have 
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Kurope impose reforms upon the sultan. Russia, supported by France, 
opposed any intervention, and Austria and Germany, being desirous at 
the time of avoiding any difficulties in the East, held aloof. A Russian 
diplomat is reported to have said in explanation of the Russian position : 
‘“We do not wish to have Armenia made a second Bulgaria.’’ As Eng- 
land did not dare to act alone, the persecution of the Armenians went 
unpunished, although the facts were known to all the world. 

Since 1890, Abdul Hamid, who had previously shown himself so com- 
pliant with English advice, has turned to Russia and France as the more 
effective support, thereby justifying the prophecy of Bismarck which 
was quoted above. Germany’s influence at Constantinople has also been 
strong. Within the last three or four years Russia has come to a better 
understanding with Bulgaria, and with the English influence eliminated a 
return of Russian predominance in the Balkans might be possible, if a 
clash with Austria and with Germany could be avoided. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE GATE OF THE ORIENT. 


Important as it is to the relations of two continents, the Bosporus 
is no longer the key to the Eastern question. There are even 
Englishmen who believe that Constantinople has ceased to be of 
importance to Great Britain since that power became established 
in Egypt, where its hold is likely to be long maintained. The 
new gate of the Orient is the Suez canal, which is used more 
largely by English commerce than by that of any other nation; and 
while the canal is neutralized by international agreement, it has already 
been shown that the agreement will hold only so long as military necessity 
does not require its control by fleets and armies. So long as Great 
Britain commands the valley of the Nile and the approaches to the Suez 
canal, it holds its own key to its oriental and African dependencies. The 
oldest of civilized countries is today the most important strategic factor 
in the problem of the nearer East. The establishment of English influence 
in the land of the Pharaohs is an interesting chapter in recent history. 
It has been accomplished with singularly little objection on the part of 
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the other powers, and offers in the excellence of the results accomplished by 
it one of the brightest pages in the history of English operations abroad. 
The present dynasty of Egypt dates from 1811, when Mehemet Ali, an 
Albanian officer serviag in Egypt, took advantage of the disordered 
condition of affairs in that province of the Ottoman empire, and by a 
skilful intrigue secured popular support and was finally commissioned vali 
or viceroy by the sultan. Mehemet Ali was a man of the most revolting 
treachery and cruelty, but an exceedingly able administrator. He devel- 
oped the resources of Egypt, improved Alexandria and Cairo, and 
established a system of government, such as it was, which has remained 
the form of Egyptian administration until the changes of the last few 
years. His successors in his family have none of them shown the ability 
which characterized him. The first of these successors to receive the 
title of khedive, which signifies a position slightly less than that of 
royalty, was Ismail, a grandson of Mehemet Ali, who became viceroy in 
1863, and was commissioned as khedive in 1866. The Suez canal had 
been begun under his predecessor, Said, and was opened during his reign 
in 1869. His chief distinction was the building up of an enormous debt, 
due to reckless 
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Ottoman em- 
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tude and occa- 
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powers inter- 
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solidated into one debt of ninety-one million pounds; but the con- 
tinued inability of the khedive’s government to meet its obligations 
made necessary several readjustments between 1876 and 1893. Since 
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that time the reorganization of Egypt under British control has restored 
it to a solvent condition. England was prompt to seize the opportunity 
presented by the necessities of the khedive, and purchased from him on 
the 25th of November, 1875, for four million pounds, 176,602 shares of 
Suez canal stock, nearly one-half of the total capital of the company.’ 
English capital was already interested in the railroad from Cairo to 
Suez, which had been projected by George Stephenson, and erected in 
1858. This railroad carried the Indian and Australian mails overland. 
England’s large 
interest in the 
canal is one of the 
accidents of her 
policy. When the 
canal was first dis- 
cussed, England 
opposed the whole 
scheme on the 
ground that its 
construction was 
impracticable and 
that it would in- 
terfere with Brit- 
ish supremacy in 
oriental trade. 
Stephenson was 
the English repre- 
sentative on the 
international com- 
mission to measure 
accurately the 
levels of the Medi- 
terranean and the 
Red sea. The 
commission found 
the same mean 
level but differed 
as to the feasibility 
of a canal. Stephenson opposed it and offered as a counter project his 
railroad, which was constructed. Not until the canal was finished did 
England begin to look upon it with favor. The English flag was most in 
evidence in the marine procession which celebrated the opening, and an 
English vessel was the first to pay the canal tolls and pass through in the 
regular course of business. Now the English government is the largest 
owner in the canal, and England is its heaviest user. In 1898 there 
passed through the canal 3,503 vessels, with a tonnage of 12,962,632, and 
219,671 passengers. Of these vessels 2,295, with a tonnage of 8,691,093, 
were British, this aggregate being approached by no other nation. 
But its association with the Suez canal was not the only accident which 
drew Great Britain into Egyptian affairs. The development of British 
policy has always proceeded very much by accidents, which offer entirely 
logical sequences when the series is viewed as a whole, and the develop- 
ment of British power in Egypt is a striking case in point. When the 
extravagance of Ismail made necessary his appeal for assistance, that 
assistance naturally came from the two strongest financial powers, 
France and Great Britain, which had for many years been more interested 
in Egyptian affairs than any others. The impossibility of making any 





1 Two hundred million francs, equivalent to forty million dollars, or eight million pounds. 
The English holding is estimated to be now worth about fifteen million pounds. 
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permanent settlement of the Egyptian finances while Ismail remained in 
power, led to an appeal to the sultan as the suzerain of the khedive, 
resulting in the deposition of Ismail, who went into exile at Constanti- 
nople, where he died in 1895. He was succeeded by his eldest son, 
Tewfik. When the latter became khedive much of the power belonging 
to the office had been taken by the official guardians of Egypt. The 
army had been reorganized by American officers brought in by Ismail, the 
finances of the province were in the hands of French and English 
comptrollers, and there was a strong sentiment on the part of many of 
the more bigoted Mohammedans which was voiced in the watchword of a 
new party, ‘‘ Egypt for the Egyptians.’’ Tewfik, a really amiable and 
well-intentioned ruler, became unpopular, because of his willingness to 
assist and support the foreign officials. The revolt came finally from the 
army, under the leadership 
of an officer named Ahmed 
Arabi. Arabi was a natu- 
ral intriguer. Taking ad- 
vantage of the sentiment 
just referred to, he gradu- 
ally built up a strong 
following, and, playing 
with the weakness of the 
khedive, secured consider- 
able influence. Interfer- 
ence finally became neces- 
sary in the interest of the 
foreign creditors, to whom 
Egyptian affairs were of 
the greatest importance. 
Arabi believed himself 
strong enough to resist 
the naval and military 
power of France and 
Great Britain. Had he 
been a braver, wiser 
leader, the revolt might 
have produced other re- 
sults, for there was some 
justice in the appeal of 
the Egyptians against the 
financial burdens and 
foreign domination that 
had been fastened upon 
them by the extravagance of their rulers; but Arabi was a cowardly, 
egotistical conspirator, and he failed, though in his failure he changed 
history for Egypt and the British empire. In May, 1882, the disorders 
caused by the attitude of Arabi and his followers led the foreign 
consuls to announce the coming of a French and British fleet to 
Alexandria to demand the disbanding of the army and the punishment 
of the troublesome leaders. The warning was followed by action. 
The sultan was appealed to and endeavored to intervene, but Arabi 
went on strengthening the fortifications of Alexandria and _ this, 
with the disorders in the city, hurried matters to a crisis. On the 9th 
of July the English admiral, Seymour, gave notice that unless the forts 
were surrendered to the English, he should open fire on the following 
day. The threat was carried out. The French fleet, not being author- 
ized to go to the extent of open warfare, had left for Port Said. The 
British bombardment was most effective and destructive. On the 12th, 
Alexandria surrendered, but was not turned over to the British until it 
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had been given over to fire, plunder and massacre. England had 
declared, with frequent iteration, that its sole purpose was to restore 
order in Egypt, with no idea of conquest; and the European situation 
was such that its declarations were, perforce, accepted. The Suez canal, 
which had almost 
been closed by an 
engineer in 
Arabi’s following, 
was held by Ad- 
miral Seymour, 
in spite of neu- 
tralization, and 
used as the Eng- 
lish base. On 
the 9th of Sep- 
tember, the Brit- 
ish land forces 
under Sir Garnet 
Wolseley over- 
threw the short- 
lived power of 
Arabi in the 
trenches of Tel-el- 
Kebir, and soon 
had Egypt in con- 
trol. The Porte 
was informed that 
its troops would 
not be needed, 
and France was 
given to under- 
stand that having declined to cooperate in.the pacification of Egypt, 
it had forfeited its claim to any interference in Egyptian affairs. British 
occupation and guardianship, in a country so ill-administered, inevitably 
led to practical British control, a control without any technical warrant 
in international law, but proving really beneficial to Egypt and to the 
civilized world, and not likely to be given up while England retains its 
vast interests in the East. Under existing conditions Egypt is a neces- 
sity to Great Britain, and it is equally clear that Great Britain is necessary 
to Egyptian deveiopment and prosperity. 

The rebellion of Arabi established British control in Egypt. The 
unwillingness of France to cooperate in the suppression of the rebellion 
eliminated it as a factor in Egyptian affairs. These two results of the 
rebellion are undoubtedly final. Great Britain has distinctly shown its 
unwillingness, having borne the burden of the teeing of Egypt, to 
readmit France in- 
to the old part- 
nership, and it is 
equally certain 
that unless co- 
erced by a combi- 
nation of the 
powers, Great 
Britain will not 
let go the hold 
which it has es- 
tablished in the 
land of the Nile. 
It has too large a 
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financial stake there, and it has expended too much money and sacrificed 
too many brave men, and the position is too important for it to yield the 
advantage of possession. Nor is a combination likely to be made against 
it. France alone 
comes into colli- 
sion with England 
in this quarter, 
and France alone 
will not undertake 
to challenge the 
British lion. Rus- 
sia, France’s ally 
at the present 
time, is quite con- 
tent to leave Eng- 
land in undisputed 
possession in 
Egypt, where 
Russia has no 
interest, in return 
for England’s for- 
bearance in 
regions where 
Russia has interests. With Italy, Great Britain has a very good under- 
standing in Mediterranean and African affairs, and the remaining powers 
of the concert have shown no inclination to disturb the British control. 
Egypt as now constituted is a unique political organism. It is nominally 
a province of the Ottoman empire, having as its head the khedive, but it 
is largely administered by British officials, Great Britain undertaking to 
represent the interests of the foreign creditors. It is estimated that 
probably one-half of the national debt is held in Great Britain. The 
sirdar, or head of the Egyptian army; is an English officer. The judicial 
powers of the government have been very materially curtailed by the 
international courts, on which thir- 
teen European states and the United 
States are represented. These 
courts grow out of a consolidation 
of privileges granted under conces- 
sions or capitulations, some of them 
of very ancient origin, from the 
Ottoman sultan. They give unusual 
privileges of jurisdiction to the 
diplomatic and consular representa- 
tives of the various governments, 
and the international courts which 
have been established have complete 
jurisdiction in actions involving 
property rights in which Europeans 
or Americans may be interested with 
other aliens or with Egyptians. The 
khedive and the Egyptian govern- 
ment itself may be held responsible 
to this tribunal. Neither is there 
any criminal jurisdiction over for- 
eigners on the part of national 
Egyptian courts. The finances of 
the government are under the sur- 
veillance of the International Debt Commission, on which each of the great 
powers of Europe has a delegate stationed at Cairo to watch the condition 
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of the Egyptian treasury, and to collect any surplus that may appear, on 
behalf of the bondholders in his country. Under the British direction 
there has been a decided improvement in the financial situation. The 
burden of debt is still enormous for a nation whose people are as poor as 
the Egyptians, but the expenditures have been for several years kept well 
within the revenue, and a very creditable surplus has been obtained each year. 
Meanwhile taxes have been gradually reduced and compulsory labor and 
slavery have been abolished. This admirable result has been reached by 
shutting off the leaks due to extravagance and dishonesty, by applying 
improved methods of agriculture, and adding to the cultivable area by 
scientific irrigation. The income from railways and postal and telegraph 
service has been increased through a large reduction in rates and 
improvement in service, and the 
salt monopoly has been made more 
profitable by a heavy reduction in 
price. The population has steadily 
increased and was, according to 
the census of 1897 for Egypt below 
Wady Halfa, 9,750,000, giving a 
density of about 928 per square mile 
of habitable area, which is greater 
than that of any country of Europe. 

The present Egyptian army, num- 
bering over eighteen thousand men, 
is an English creation and demon- 
strated its efficiency during the war 
against the khalifa, under Kitch- 
ener, for the reconquest of the 
Sudan. The old army was dis- 
banded in 1882 after the rebellion 
of Arabi, and its reorganization 
was intrusted to an English 
officer, with the title of sirdar. 
Of the sirdars, General Kitchener 
has done most to make the army 
the efficient machine it now is. He had seen much service in the 
Sudan, and attained the rank of sirdar for proved merit as an or- 
ganizer and campaigner. The River War of 1896 made his fame 
secure. The troops of Lower Egypt make a fine showing and are kept 
much in evidence for the sake of the effect upon an ignorant popu- 
lation, very susceptible to military display. The Sudanese troops are 
less showy, but they are capital fighters. Readers of Kipling will recall 
his tribute to the Sudanese, in the well-known ballad, ‘‘ Fuzzy-Wuzzy ’’: 

** So ’ere’s to you, Fuzzy-Wuzzy, at your ’ome in the Sudan; 
You’re a pore benighted ’eathen but a first-class fightin’ man ; 
An’ ’ere’s to you, Fuzzy-Wuzzy, with your ‘ayrick ’ead of ’air — 
You big black boundin’ beggar —for you broke a British square! ’’ 

It is these men, whose quality the best troops of the British army had 
learned to admire, of whom Kitchener and his lieutenants have made 
some of the best fighting material in the Egyptian army. Service is 
compulsory and the pay of the soldiers is about five cents a day. Under 
such conditions it may be readily seen what a colossal task met the 
officers who were placed in charge of the work of military reconstruction. 
It is not easy to make good, disciplined soldiers out of a race ground down 
by generations of servitude, as were the Egyptians, or of fanatical 
barbarian tribesmen like the Sudanese. Yet it has been done and done 
well. A British army of occupation, numbering about five thousand, is also 
maintained in Egypt, the Egyptian government paying the difference in cost 
between home and foreign service — about half a million dollars annually. 
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Some intimations have been given in this chapter of what the immediate 
future of Egypt seems likely to be. Its young khedive, Abbas Hilmi, 
perhaps the best of his line and certainly the ablest since Mehemet Ali, 
is sometimes restive under foreign control, but he is keenly alive to the 
needs and the shortcomings of Egypt, and works industriously for the 
good of his people, cooperating with the foreign officials to whom he 
owes the prosperity of the state. The Egypt of today is quite as much 
the creation of Viscount Cromer, the British consul-general and minister 
plenipotentiary, as of any other man. By him tke ‘‘ veiled protectorate ’’ 
is judiciously administered, and this curious anomaly of international 
politics owes much to his force and judgment. The future of Egypt is 
closely connected with that of the recently reconquered Sudan, of the 
relation of which to African affairs more will be said in a subsequent 
chapter, the purpose of the present discussion being to consider Egypt 
in its new relation to the old Eastern question. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
COLONIAL EXPANSION. 


The preceding chapters have been devoted to a study of internal condi- 
tions in the leading European states and of certain points at which their 
several interests have come into collision because of their immediate 
environment. But the progress of civilization and the conflicts of nations 
have been due to colonial expansion more than to any other cause. Just 
as different densities of atmosphere cause air currents, so the different 
capacities of races of men cause movements on the earth which are as 
natural as the winds and the tides, and as little to be prevented by any 
merely human effort. A strong, progressive race grows within its own 
limits, and then reaches out into the world for wider spheres of influence, 
urged by the spirit of adventure and exploration and the desire for com- 
mercial gain, or for the extension of its religion and its civilization. The 
greatest events of history have revolved around these movements of 
national expansion carried on by the strong races, and whatever may have 
been the immediate means and methods of the process, the aggregate 
result has been the spreading of better institutions far and wide over the 
face of the earth. Some races show no capacity for progress, settling 
early, like the Chinese, into fixed forms and excluding all elements of 
advancement, or living on a low animal plane like the negro tribes of 
Africa, learning nothing except what is forced upon them, beyond the 
simple processes necessary for the satisfaction of their physical wants. 
The different branches of the great white race have shown another spirit. 
Their career has been one of aspiration for material and spiritual 
progress, and some branches of the race have pressed forward toward 
ends but dimly seen, with a fidelity and energy that have marked them 
as preéminently the motive forces of civilization. This active, outward- 
reaching movement has especially marked the maritime peoples, because 
of their natural commercial interests and that restless, daring spirit which 
is cultivated by a close communion with the sea. Early on the stage of 
history the Greeks and the Phcenicians in the Mediterranean gave striking 
examples of this,—the Phcenicians planting numerous trading posts, 
some of which, like Carthage, became flourishing colonies, and the Greeks 
sending far and wide through the Mediterranean world true colonies, 
which in their turn became politically independent. These early colonies 
were the most efficient agents of antiquity in the advancement of civiliza- 
tion. The Egyptian state, with its immemorial civilization, was over- 
whelmed and its people lost their national identity because of their 
exclusiveness and lack of the colonizing spirit, while the influence of the 
numerically small Hellenic nation survived the decadence and downfall of 
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its earlier states, and has become a permanent Jegacy to humanity. The 
different branches of the great Teutonic race in their movements by land 
or sea instilled into the decadent life of the Roman world a new vitality, 
developed new and vigorous states, animated by political principles of the 
highest value to the world, and in their rude and boisterous fashion 
marched forward to great destinies through centuries of storm and trial. 
In the middle ages, when the European world seemed closed within itself 
far more than it had been in earlier times, the revival of the study of 
cosmography, and the discoveries of a few able navigators, urged by 
personal daring, religious fervor, or commercial greed, brought to light 
lands occupied by races less highly organized or less enterprising and pro- 
gressive, and gave rise to the stupendous modern colonizing movements 
which have changed the whole political face of the globe. 

But active colonial enterprise required not only the spur of commerce, 
religion, and adventure,—it needed a developed national spirit. The 
idea of nationality was vague in antiquity. In the disorder of the early 
middle ages it was entirely lost, the Roman empire having done much to 
destroy whatever national sense had existed among the ancient peoples 
whom it included in its wide dominion. The national life of antiquity had 
been a narrow city life, rather than that of a national state as realized 
in modern times. As western Europe gradually collected itself from the 
chaos of feudalism, the idea of nationality emerged as the great political 
force of the new era, and it was powerfully felt in the wars and progress 
of the era of discovery and colonization which followed the extension of 
the European horizon beyond the Atlantic and into the farther East. It 
is very interesting to note the inspiration of the new national life upon 
those people who were earliest in the field of exploration and colonization, 
as well as in the case of that state which, coming last into the field, out- 
stripped them all in extent and permanence of achievement. Spain and 
Portugal, the leaders in the work of discovery, had just come to the 
close of their age-long struggle with the Mohammedan power, and felt 
for the first time the sense of exclusive and firm possession of their 
national territory. Little Holland fought its gallant battle for independ- 
ence and liberty and, full of the sense of its new-found freedom and 
confidence in its powers, reached out for control of the sea and for a 
commerce that would supply the sinews necessary to support its new 
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existence. In a somewhat different way the same powerful force may be 
seen behind the French attempt at empire. No country in Europe had in 
the seventeenth century developed national spirit to a higher degree than 
France. Powerful, ambitious, the dominant force in European politics, 
it sought to add to its domain in the new-found lands beyond the seas in 
order that it might maintain its commanding position and not be disturbed 
by rival states. Finally, we shall see how the spirit of the people, which 
is the surest foundation of national life, entered into the activities of 
England when it entered the field as a rival of the colonizing powers that 
had preceded it. 

It is one of the most interesting facts in regard to the work of 
colonization from the time of Columbus to the middle of the eighteenth 
century that but one of the nations that entered upon a career of expan- 
sion during that 
period has held its 
ground, and this 
nation, England, 
learned by a cost- 
ly experience the 
lesson which has 
enabled it to be- 
come great as a 
world power. This 
is due to deep- 
seated causes 
which have been 
so fully and often 
discussed and are 
so well understood that they need only to be mentioned. They 
are found in the national characteristics of the several peoples, 
and in their methods of colonization and colonial administration. 
The warriors of Spain and Portugal penetrated the wilds of the 
new world and the hidden corners of the oldest world to gratify their 
pride, their love of battle and of conquest, their fanatical religious 
zeal, and above all their greed of gold. Themselves people of mixed 
race, they assimilated with the native populations, and, as is always 
the case, this crossing of strains resulted in the lowering of the higher 
race, rather than the raising of the lower. The exclusiveness and race 
pride which is so sharply criticized in the northern races is the safeguard 
of national power and the surest guarantee of progress. In 1800, Spain 
held a large part of western North America, all of Mexico and Central 
America, and the South American continent, with the exception of Brazil. 
Every foot of this ground is now lost to it because Philip II. chose to 
close the doors of Spain to the sunlight and air of the outside world, and 
to make it a recluse nation, the victim of its own national pride and 
religious bigotry. With a constant stream of gold flowing into its coffers 
from its American possessions, Spain failed to become strong financially, 
and the profits of its colonies were absorbed by shrewder people. With all 
its higher aspirations for constitutional liberty crushed by an oppressive 
monarchy, it was impossible for Spain to develop institutions capable of 
successful application to the government of colonies and dependencies. 
Little by little its possessions were wrung from it until in the middle of 
the present century it retained only Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philippines. 
Portugal felt to some extent the influence that affected Spain, and during 
the period when Portugal became part of the Spanish monarchy, its East 
Indian possessions were in great part wrested from it by Holland, then 
at war with Spain. France had many of the elements that make for 
success as a colonial power, but it had also in its constitution the seeds 
of failure. In the new world it held some of the most important gate- 
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ways to the northern continent. In India it had as early an establishment 
as England, and as able leadership, but the influence that brought upon 
France the crisis of the Revolution weakened its efficiency in colonial 
affairs, destroyed much of the work of its ablest men, placed court 
favorites in power, and prevented the growth of strong, self-supporting 
colonial establishments that should be their own best protection in time 
of national conflict. The course of the English government in the matter 
of colonization was not materially different from that of the government of 
Spain or of France. It was guided by the ideas current in that age 
of the function of colonies, but there entered into English colonization 
an element which was lacking in that of any of the other nations that had 
preceded it. This was the sturdy, self-reliant, liberty-loving spirit of 
the English people themselves, trained by centuries of struggle for parlia- 
mentary government, developed in the Calvinistic congregations of the 
Reformation, and brought to the fullest flower in the triumph of Puritan- 
ism in the seventeenth century. This individual initiative was lacking 
in the Catholic monarchies of Spain and France. England in the seven- 
teenth century stood for vital principles in religion and in government, 
and its people felt this. They felt the fire of a new and vigorous life, 
they felt their position as the advocates of religious liberty, and whether 
in the sublimated piracy of Drake and Hawkins, or the stern, unbending 
national policy of the Puritan commonwealth of Cromwell, there was 
always a strong popular suppert for those acts of policy which strength- 
ened England’s sea power, advanced Protestantism, and made England 
respected among nations. 

The eighteenth century found all these nations in the field as colonizing 
powers, and by the middle of the century the battle for supremacy was 
fairly on. Fora while there were enough new worlds and to spare, but 
occupancy succeeding occupancy brought the different powers into colli- 
sion. National and religious hostility, already intense, resulted in a 
constant succession of wars for world dominion, for colonial supremacy. 
The culmination came in the Seven Years’ war, when all of Europe met 
in a gigantic struggle between two great coalitions to settle many ques- 
tions of continental and wider significance. At that time Germany and 
Italy as distinct national entities were not known. Prussia, already a 
European power of some importance, had a principal part in the war, but 
Prussia, Austria and Russia had no interest in the colonial issues. The 
Spanish power was already upon its decline, and while Spain still held its 
colonial possessions, it did not come seriously into conflict with the other 
powers, but with England and France the struggle was one upon which 
dependeé colonial supremacy and the control of the sea. The triumph of 
England was a triumph of principles of the highest importance to the 
growth of civilization. It left the Anglo-Saxon in undisputed control of 
eastern North America; it broke the growing French power in India, and 
prepared the way for building up the British Indian empire. Of all the 
powers that have thus far participated in the work of colonization, 
England, the last to take the field, alone remained an active force in the 
spread of civilization in the West, as well as in the East. In the latter 
direction, however, one exception should be noted. Russia, hardly as 
yet a fully civilized power but gaining constantly in wisdom and in 
strength, having a vast territory, but needing outlets free from control 
by rival powers, had been steadily following a course of eastern expansion, 
and in northern and central Asia was already beginning the work of 
extending civilization into regions as yet outside the ken of the other 
powers, which are now watching so closely every movement of Russia in 
provinces which it long ago made its own. 

It will be noticed that for the most part the movement of civilization 
from earliest times has been carried on by successive waves of colonization 
or expansion of national influence, from east to west. Beginning in the 
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Agean, the earliest civilization, leaving out of account that of the 
ancient races of farther Asia, had its center of operations in the Mediter- 
ranean, and developed around the shores of that inland sea. The rise of 
Teutonic power carried the tide westward and northward, and the discov- 
eries of Columbus made the Atlantic the center of further development. 
Each of the great nations of western Europe planted characteristic 
colonies in the new world at the west, and there the eternal struggle for 
the survival of the fittest went on. The failure of the English govern- 
ment to be true to the principles for which the English nation so distinctly 
stood, produced the revolt of a part of the English colonies in America, 
resulting in the establishment of a new nation professedly to better carry 
out those principles. That nation has followed the inevitable law of 
expansion westward, crossing the continent step by step from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, gaining power as it has advanced, finally winning a 
recognized place among the great powers of the world, and has destroyed 
the last remnants of Spanish power in America, completing the work 
which was begun by Drake and Raleigh and the English statesmen and 
soldiers of the age of Elizabeth. It has carried a vigorous and progressive 
type of western civilization to the verge of the Pacific. That mighty 
ocean has ndéw become the scene of a new act in the great drama to 
which the work of Columbus and of Magellan was the prelude. 

The new phase of It is to be observed that while problems of colonization and of national 

expansion. expansion once concerned themselves with the occupation of barbarous 
lands by people more or less civilized, the world has now been so thor- 
oughly exploited, its lands so fully occupied, that the more highly civilized 
peoples are pressing with ever increasing persistence against the barrier 
of ignorance, superstition and prejudice set up by the less progressive 
societies against the march of ideas. The problem of China or of the 
Philippines today is not materially different in the general principles 
which are likely to control national action in the premises, from that. of 
America in the year 1600. Our more highly organized and more complex 
nineteenth-century civilization demands for itself, whether justly or 
unjustly, the consideration of those peoples that have held themselves 
aloof from the currents of modern life. It insists that they shall recog- 
nize the requirements of that modern life in the interest of the peace and 
prosperity of the world. The colonial policy of the nations at the present 
time is peculiar to the nineteenth century, is a result of the development 
of the past centuries, but is directed along new lines and has to do with 
modern conditions. 


CHAPTER XV. 


IMPERIAL ENGLAND. 


‘** To the last and the largest Empire, 
To the map that is half unrolled! ’’ 
Kipling: ‘‘ The Native-Born.”’ 


The idea of national The institution of a systematic policy of national expansion is a new 
expansion in idea in England, although the English people have been carrying out for 
England. three centuries the most remarkable process of empire-building of which 
history furnishes an example. Sir John Seeley aptly says: ‘‘ We seem as 
it were to have conquered and peopled half the world in a fit of absence 
of mind.’’' While this has been done, Englishmen have established and 
England has lost, by the fatuous policy of its government, a group of 
colonies that have themselves developed into a mighty state, a world 
i] 


1¢* Expansion of England,’ p. 8. 
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power, a true exponent of the best for which England itself has stood in 
the world. The best types of true colonies that we know were the 
English plantations that made the beginnings of the United States. They 
grew out of religious, political and industrial conditions. They swept 
England into the tide of larger world activities. When she lost them 
there were other interests left, not so valuable, but still demanding the 
fostering care of a 
strong sea power. 
This sea power Eng- 
land must hold, or 
fall into insignifi- 
cance in her island 
domain — an alter- 
native not to be 
considered by the 
breed of Raleigh, 
Blake, and Nel- 
son. 

The rivalry of na- 
tions in the seven- 
teenth and eight- 
eenth centuries 
forced Protestant 
England to fight 
her battles with 
Catholic Spain and Catholic France in many lands and through all the 
seas. As the religious conflicts that grew out of the Reformation gradu- 
ally slipped into the background, the commercial and industrial questions 
of the new era became prominent, and England fought with Holland as 
well as with her Catholic rivals for the supremacy of the sea. The 
primary factor in the expansion of England has been the limited area of 
the islands occupied by a vigorous, ambitious, enterprising race, a race 
of sailors and merchants, as well as of artisans. Increase of population 
would compel expansion, unaided by other causes. If the well-worn 
formula, ‘‘ Trade follows the flag,’’ were reversed, it would be nearer 
the truth. For the most part, the flag with all that it carries has fol- 
lowed trade in the expansion of modern times. This is particularly true 
of British expansion. Where the English trader has gone the protection 
of England and of English institutions has followed as a matter of course. 

Closely united 
with these impulses 
to action is that 
indefinable but tre- 
mendous force, the 
genius of the peo- 
ple. Endowed with 
an unconquerable 
spirit of enterprise, 
a stubborn confi- 
dence in their own 
superlative wisdom, 
a curious mingling 
of fair play and 
justice with over- 
bearing insolence, 
an absolute indif- 
ference to praise or blame, an unequaled ability in overcoming dif- 
ficulties, and, above all, with an undying love of liberty, especially 
of British liberty, the English have followed the course that destiny 
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marked for such as they. Yet they have never shown any clear- con- 
ception of the task they have undertaken, until within a decade the 
significance of Greater Britain has begun to dawn upon government and 
people. The present elastic colonial system has grown as the various 
departments of government, state and local, in the United Kingdom itself 
have grown, by adaptation to the needs of each case, without following 
any fixed formula. Of the new and more conscious British imperialism, 
Sir John Seeley, among political and historical scholars, and Rudyard 
Kipling in literature, are notable exponents. The former’s temperate 
discussion of English expansion has been full of suggestion to thoughtful 
students of English race; while the spirit of a wide-spread people sounds 
through the spirited song of Kipling and makes the latter a real force in 
the life of the race. The development of communication by cable and 
steamship, railway and telegraph, which is so profoundly influencing the 
destiny of the modern world, is drawing the parts of the British empire 
more closely together, and the proved loyalty of the great self-governing 
colonies in a time of crisis has impressed upon English statesmen the real 
importance of the colonies and the need that they be given more attention 
than hitherto. 

The significance of the Seven Years’ war in Europe, with its collateral 
struggles in America and India, the West and the East Indies, was 
referred to in the preceding chapter. After the Peace of Paris in 1763, 
with all her commercial rivals prostrate, England was in a most favorable 
position. The rapid development of her manufactures at the same time 
made the island one of the chief workshops of the world. The traditions 
of the old economic order were still dominant, however, and England had 
yet to learn the great lesson of national expansion — how to deal with 
colonies. The American Revolution was a great and salutary lesson. By 
it the new British empire suffered an irreparable loss, but also received 
its first education in colonial administration. England emerged from the 
struggle determined to preserve her commercial and maritime supremacy 
against her watchful enemy across the Channel. The struggle with 
Napoleon was really a struggle on behalf of English commerce. British 
colonial development, so closely connected with British trade took on new 
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life after the final overthrow of the arch-disturber of Europe’s peace. 

Colonization by settlement and the establishment of trading posts in The growth of the 
the seventeenth century, and the wars of the eighteenth and early nine- British empire. 
teenth centuries, brought under the English flag or influence stations and 
districts in various parts of the world-—in the two Americas, in the 
West Indies, in Africa, in Asia and the East Indies, in Australasia, and in 
various islands. Since 1814 the widening of British control has been 
chiefly through expansion of boundaries of regions already partially occu- 
pied or acquired. British foreign policy has been directed to the mainte- 
nance of possession of these territories. Gibraltar, Malta, Cyprus, Aden, 
and finally Egypt have been obtained and held for the security of India 
and the trade routes thereto. The British empire at present comprises 
the following territories and populations: 

POPULATION. 

United Kingdom 40,559,954 Territories and 
India and feudatory states 1,800,258 287,223,431 population under 
Europe (Gibraltar, Malta, and Gozo) 204,421 British control. 
Asia (Aden and Perim, Ceylon, Hong Kong, Labuan, Straits 

Settlements) 4,363,257 
Africa (Basutoland, Cape Colony, Natal, Gambia, Gold Coast, 

Lagos, Sierra Leone, Nigeria, islands of Ascension, 

Mauritius, and St. Helena, and the territories of the 

South African and Orange Free State.’) 935,393 81,233,489 
America (Bermudas, Canada, Falkland Islands and South 

Georgia, British Guiana, British Honduras, Newfound- 

land and Labrador; the Bahamas, Jamaica and Turks 

Islands, Barbadoes, Leeward and Windward Islands, 

Tobago and Trinidad) 8,952,572 7,260,169 
Australasia (Fiji, New Guinea, New Zealand, the Common- 

wealth of Australia) 3,175,840 5,009,281 





Total, United Kingdom, India, and colonies 10,012,482 375,853,952 
Protectorates. 
Asia 1,200,000 
Africa 35,000,000 
Pacific 800 30, 





‘Total, Protectorates (estimated) 36,230,000 
Total, British Empire 12,293,682 412,083,952 





These possessions, leaving out of account for the present the protec- Three classes of 
torates, fall into three classes — India and its connections, the tropical possessions: 


colonies, and the self-governing colonies, which are all in the temperate aper ; 2) o 


zone. The last class is the backbone of the empire, the part that wins self-governing 
for it respect among nations, and must be depended on as its support in colonies. 

any crisis due to international conflict. In this class are included in the 

north temperate zone, Canada and Newfoundland; and in the south The self-governing 
temperate, Cape Colony, Natal,* New Zealand, and the newly-formed colonies. 
commonwealth of Australia, comprising the six federated Australian 

colonies. Here again we find three groups—an American, an African, 

and an Australasian. All of these countries have been largely settled 

by English-speaking people, who in America and Australasia displaced a The race question. 
weak and scattering native population of barbarous or savage tribes. 

There are two exceptions to this statement, the numerous French popula- 

tion in Canada, and the Maoris of New Zealand. By considerate treatment 

the Canadian French have been made loyal and contented citizens of the 

British empire, while retaining their language and customs to a consider- 

able extent. The Maoris, a vigorous race intellectually and physically, 

who are believed to have come to New Zealand by wanderings from an 


cn 


* The figures for Africa are in several cases, especially in that of the new Nigeria colony, 
made up from conservative estimates, no accurate data being obtainable. 


Natal is not fully endowed with responsible government, 
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earlier home in India, have accepted the inevitable after an obstinate 
resistance to British settlement and have become useful citizens of New 
Zealand. 

In South Africa a different problem has presented itself. There a 
large native population holds its own with a persistence remarkable 
among barbarous peoples when confronted by civilization, and comes 
but slowly to the white man’s ways. Furthermore, there has been in 
South Africa a double conquest and a double colonization, that of the 
Dutch preceding that of the English. The Dutch conquest and settle- 
ment left behind it a sturdy, peculiar people of pure Dutch stock, with 
certain acquired traits of character due to isolation for several generations 
from the main currents of the world’s life. The more bigoted and 
independent of these people retired before the English advance and sought 
to hold certain interior regions for themselves and their descendants, 
without regard to the world outside. The finding of great quantities of 
gold in their territory gave it importance to the world at large, which 
will never allow gold, iron, or coal to be monopolized by an exclusive 
people, so long as economic conditions remain dependent upon the supply 
of these products. A discussion of the resulting friction and conflict 

between the Boers 
= and their British 
: neighbors is no 
part of the present 
subject. The re- 
sult apparently is 
the addition of the 
two Boer states to 
British territory. 
The Dutch element 
left in Cape Colony 
has been for the 
most part amena- 
ble to the British 
system, although 
parties in the colony are often drawn on national lines and the loyalty of 
the Cape Colony to the empire is not so well assured as that of Canada 
and Australasia. 

In administering these great colonies England learned to read the 
lesson of its earlier American experience. They are practically self- 
governing, with parliaments and responsible ministries; the governor- 
general, the only crown officer, having a nominal veto power on 
legislation, which like that of the crown itself has lapsed from disuse. 
Their governments are complete, except in foreign affairs, which are the 
province of the imperial government exclusively. Canada and Australia 
are federal governments, which have some resemblance to the United 
States, and many differences from that type. They offer some of 
the best examples of vigorous, free, self-respecting democracies in 


the world. 
__} 
REVIEW QUESTIONS. 


1. Why were Russia's relations to England, Germany, and Austro-Hungary respectively 
somewhat strained after the Congress of Berlin? 2. With what country did Russia natur- 
ally come into friendly relations? 3. How did Russia lose its hold upon Bulgaria? 
4, What led to the Triple Alliance of 1883? 5. How does England stand with reference 
to the other powers? 6. What obstacles stand in the way of the Balkan confederation? 
7. What did Bismarck outline as the future Russian policy? 8. Why has it not come true? 
9. What commercial interests have Germany and Austria at stake in the Eastern question? 
10. How has the Roumanian kingdom been strengthened? 11. What important events 
have transpired in Bulgaria since 1885? 12. Why did the Armenian massacres go 
unpunished? 
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1. Who was Mehemet Ali? 2. What did he do for Egypt? 3. How did Egypt incur its 
debt? 4. How did England secure a controlling interest in the Suez canal? 5. To what 
extent has she made use of it? 6. Why was Ismail deposed? 7. What was the situation 
when Tewfik became khedive? 8. What was the Arabi rebellion? 9. How did England 
secure the reins of government? 10. How did France lose her influence in Egypt? 
11. Why is England likely to remain in undisturbed possession? 12. How did the interna- 
tional courts come to be established? 13. How do the powers oversee the finances of the 
government? 14. What reforms has England introduced? 15. How has the Egyptian 
army been brought to its present state? 16. Who is the present khedive and what is his 
character? 


1. What are chief causes which have led to conflicts among nations? 2. Give examples of 
nations which have declined because of their exclusiveness? 3. What motives have caused 
the expansion of the white race? 4. How has the sea influenced various nations? 5. How 
did the life of European countries previous to the middle ages differ from the national 
life of today? 6. Give illustrations of states whose power abroad was the result of a growing 
national spirit? 7. Why did Spain and Portugal decline as colonial powers? 8. Why did 
France? 9. How had the spirit of liberty been fostered in the English people? 10. What 
was the result of the Seven Years’ war (the French and Indian war)? 11. What had 
Russia been doing at this time? 12. What was the result of England’s loss of the 
American colonies? 13. What is the attitude of the nineteenth century toward the unpro- 
gressive nations? 


1. How did religion effect the rivalry of nations in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries? 2. What has been the chief cause of the expansion of England? 3. How has 
England’s position as an imperial kingdom been impressed upon her in the last decade? 
4. Why does England need to hold territory in the Mediterranean? 5. What possessions 
has England in Asia? 6. What in Africa: 7. What in America? 8. In what three great 
classes may these be grouped? 9. What are the self-governing colonies? 10. What race 
questions have entered into their government? 


>=—J 


1. What princess of a Balkan state married the crown prince of one of the European 
powers? 2. Of what family is the present king of Servia? 3. Who was the projector 
of the Suez canal? 4. With what unfortunate enterprise was he afterwards connected? 
5. What Englishman laid the foundation of English supremacy in India? 6. What were 
the East India Companies? 7. What and where are Gozo, Aden and Perim? 
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[The voyage from New York to Gibraltar, scenes in Tangier and Algiers, and the arrival 
at Alexandria, were described in the October issue. In November, Alexandria, the trip to 
Upper Egypt, and scenes along the Nile, were the subjects considered. In December, 
‘Down the Nile to Cairo’’ was the topic.] 


IV. MODERN PALESTINE AND SYRIA — FROM 
PORT SAID TO BEIRUT. 


BY GEORGE L. ROBINSON. 


RAVEL in Palestine and Syria is possible during the entire year, 
but most tourists avoid the summer months on account of the 
heat and dust, there being no rainfali between May and October. 
The best months are March and April, when the scenery is most 

== enchanting and the vegetation and flowers most beautiful. 

Leaving Port Said about dusk, after having had at least a glimpse of 
the land of the Pharaohs, the French steamer of the Messageries Mari- 
times Company sails along the coast of the Philistine country near enough 
to sight, in clear weather at early dawn, the ancient city of Samson — 
Gaza. Arriving at Jaffa about nine o’clock in the morning, the ship is 
anchored half a mile out from the picturesque town, and small boats, 
manned by some of the most unprincipled scoundrels of the country, 
convey the passengers ashore, the last thirty feet of the voyage the pas- 
sengers probably being carried on the backs of the Arab oarsmen. But 
the student of Bible lands is too glad to set his feet upen the sacred soil of 
Palestine to care much about the mode of arrival or the exorbitant price. 

A much more interesting route, but rarely chosen because too tedious 
and hazardous, is the overland journey from Suez, on camels across 
the desert, via Mount Sinai and Kadesh-Barnea to Gaza, and so on 
to Jerusalem. This is destined in the future to become more and more 
the popular route. Thirty or forty days, however, should be allowed for 
the desert voyage, as camels travel at the ‘‘ giddy ’’ rate of two and one- 
half miles per hour. The great benefit of the trip is the introduction it 
gives the traveler to primitive Arab life, initiating him into the habits and 
characteristics of the people, and affording the rare privilege of visiting 
the Mount of God and of following in the footsteps of Moses and the chil- 
dren of Israel. But as only about one in a thousand of those who visit 
Palestine go to the expense of time and money required in crossing the 
desert, we shall begin our trip through the country at Jaffa. 

There is really little of interest to delay one in Jaffa, the ancient Joppa, 
except the traditional house of Simon the Tanner, the extensive orange 
groves to the north of the city, and the large German colony. Jaffa is 
imposing as seen from the steamer upon arrival, being situated at the 
foot of a rock about one hundred feet high, but its streets and buildings 
are anything but interesting, except to the traveler who is receiving his 
first impressions of oriental life. Yet all is new; and now that the 
custom-house is passed, the visitor begins to realize that he is in the Holy 
Land.’ At the same time, the inquisitions by the Turkish officials of 
passport and tezkerah remind him that he is no longer free, but must 
certify his right to traverse the territory of his majesty the sultan. 


' Palestine is called ‘‘ the Holy Land ’’ but once in the Bible (Zech. 2:12). 
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Travel in the Orient is attended by so many difficulties that numerous 
proverbs have been coined to express a native’s dread of setting out. 
For example, they say, ‘‘ A man in a strange place is blind ‘though he has 
eyesight ;’’ and ‘‘ There are three states of wretchedness — sickness, 
fasting, and travel.’’ The following recipe is specially enjoined before 
taking a journey: ‘‘ Pay all debts, provide for dependents, give parting 


gifts, return all articles under trust, take money and good temper for the 
journey; then bid farewell to all, and be merciful to the animal you ride.’’ 
The route usually taken through the country is from Jaffa to Jerusalem 
by rail, stopping from ten to fourteen days in the Holy City and vicinity, 
visiting Bethlehem, Hebron, Jericho, and the Dead sea, then taking horses 
and tents and going north via Bethel, Shechem, Jenin, Nazareth, Mount 
Tabor, Tiberias, the Sea of Galilee, Banias (Cesarea Philippi) to Damascus; 
resting two or three days in Damascus, and then proceeding by rail or 
diligence over Mt. Lebanon to Beirut. From Beirut steamers are ob- 
tained, going north via Tripoli, Cyprus, and Smyrna, to Constantinople ; 
or, if desired, south via Sidon, Haifa, and Jaffa, to Alexandria. The 
time usually spent within the country 
is from four to six weeks. 
A slight acquaintance with the 
language of the country helps greatly 
to enhance one’s appreciation of the 
trip. The universal tongue spoken 
throughout Palestine and Syria is 
Arabic, one of the richest and most 
difficult languages in the world; but 
that spoken by the government 
officials is Turkish, which is written 
in Arabic characters. The Arabic is 
Semitic; the Turkish, Turanian. A 
few words like yallah, ‘‘ ready,’’ 
‘‘hurry up;’’ imshi, ‘‘ begone;”’ 
tayyib, ‘‘ all right;’’ and iskut, ‘‘ be 
quiet,’’ are sure to be absorbed by most tourists before the journey’s 
end. The Arabic is one of the richest in synonyms of all known tongues. 
There are said to be five hundred words, or terms, to express ‘‘ camel,”’ 
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fifty for ‘‘ sword,’’ and multitudes for what is foul and profane. When 
an Arab wishes to swear, he says, ‘‘ May your house be burned;”’ or, 
‘* May your father, or religion, be cursed ;’’— the last being considered 
the worst oath in the language, and never said by a Christian to a Moham- 
medan on penalty of death. 

Leaving Jaffa for the Holy City, the traveler crosses first the rich and 
variegated plain of Sharon. Should it happen to be in March, he is 
charmed with the scarlet anemones and poppies of exquisite hue which 
beautify the level stretch between the sea and Ramleh. At length the 
foothills of the Shephelah are reached, and he begins the ascent of the 
mountains of Judea, looking back betimes to enjoy the scenery of the 
Philistine country and the sea. By rail, the distance of fifty-three miles 
between Jaffa and Jerusalem is covered in about four hours. A daily 
train leaves the former at 1:20 P. M., arriving at the station outside the 
Jaffa gate of the Holy City at 5:15 o’clock. The carriage road is more 
direct, the distance being only forty-one miles, and the trip is usually made 
by vehicle in eight hours, or on horseback in twelve. By either route, 
the traveler is impressed by the barrenness of the mountain scenery in 
contrast with the luxuriant fertility of the plain. Ruins of ancient 
terraces give signs of what once was, when Palestine was under a better 
and more civilized government. The ride is somewhat fatiguing, and 
usually the tourist is glad to reach his destination. Should he have the 
spirit of a true pilgrim, however, and copy the example of many Russian 
Christians of the Greek Orthodox Church, thousands of whom visit Jeru- 
salem every Easter, upon reaching the last and highest summit he would 
fall upon the ground and go the remaining distance (almost a mile) on 
hands and knees, even to the door of the Church of the Holy Sepulcher. 
For this is the manner adopted by which to express their gratitude and 
devotion when, at last, they have been permitted to gaze upon the sacred 
city of Christ and Christianity. 

There is but one Jerusalem! ‘‘ If I forget thee, O Jerusalem,’’ says 
the exiled poet, ‘‘ let my right hand forget (how to play the harp); yea, 
let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth (so that I may never sing 
again).”’ What other city has witnessed such transactions! The city of 
Melchizedek and David, of Solomon and the Kings; besieged by Nebuchad- 
nezzar and Titus; of Judas Maccabeus and Herod, of Agrippa and Hadrian 
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(117-1388 A. D.), of the Egyptian Fatimites (969 A. D.) and Saladin 
(1187), of Mahomet Ali (1831) and Sultan Abdul Mejid (1840). The 
present governor of Jerusalem is a Mutessarrif, immediately responsible 
to the Porte at Constantinople. 

The population of the city is not far from sixty thousand, two-thirds 
of whom are Jews, about thirteen thousand Christians, and seven thou- 
sand Mohammedans. The Jews are immigrating rapidly of late. They 
have as many as seventy synagogues. Many of these interesting Israelites 
are aged, and as they walk down David street, with their characteristic 
mantles and temple locks, staff in hand, one is reminded of the patriarchs 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. They occupy the southwestern portion of 
the city: whereas, the Christians reside chiefly in the western, and the 
Mohammedans in the eastern, including the Haram or temple-area. No 
Jew is allowed within this sacred enclosure; but just outside, on Friday 
evenings, they regularly assemble at what is known as the ‘‘ Jews’ 
Wailing-Place,’’ and there together lament the downfall of their once 
glorious capital. 

They repeat the 

seventy-ninth Psalm 

and the Lamenta- 

tions of Jeremiah, 

and chant a sort 

of litany, which runs 

as follows: Leader. 

For the palace that 

lies desolate: Re- 

sponse. We sit in 

solitude and mourn : 

L. For the walls 

that are over- 

thrown: R. Wesit 

in solitude and 

mourn: L. For the 

priests who have stumbled: FR. We sit in solitude and mourn: JL. For 
our kings who have despised Him: R. We sit in solitude and mourn:— 
one of the most touching sights to be seen in the Holy City. 
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ifty years ago, the inhabitants of Jerusalem all lived within the city 
walls. Today nearly one-third reside in the suburbs outside. Great 
changes have taken place during this period: indeed, the past decade has 
transformed the aspect of the north and west sides of the city so com- 
pletely that they are hardly recognizable. Churches, schools, hospitals, 
and hospices for the accommodation of pilgrims have multiplied with an 
astounding rapidity. Homes for the wealthier classes and dwellings for 
the Jews are reaching far out into the country. Christians and Jews 
are vying with one another in securing the choicest situations; all 
reminding us that whatever is to be done along archeological lines must 
be done immediately. 

Many imagine that it must be heavenly to reside in the city of Jeru- 
salem, and so betake themselves thence and settle down; but this feeling 
is too often dissipated by actual experiment. The dust of summer, the 
lack of water (for there is but one fountain in or near the city), the 
dearth of commerce and manufacture, but especially the surplusage of 

philanthropy and 
religious zeal, which 
culminates too often 
in bitter strife, all 
combine to make the 
modern Jerusalem a 
most undesirable 
place of abode. 
Nevertheless, 
there is no other 
city half as interest- 
ing to the Bible stu- 
dent. On right and 
left he is constantly 
reminded of Bible 
scenes. Ashe walks 
down from St. 
Stephen’s gate on the east side to visit the Garden of Gethsemane and the 
Mount of Olives, he beholds the lepers along the way and hears their 
husky cries of bakshish, bakshish, ’atiny bakshish, Allah -yatik,— ‘“‘ a gift, 
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a gift,’’ ‘‘ give a present,’’ ‘‘ God gives to you,’’ etc. These lepers are 
fair and sometimes handsome until they reach the age of about eighteen, 
and then the loathsome disease begins to appear upon them. They are 
kept outside the city, hospitals having been especially built for them near 
the railway station, a quarter of a mile southwest of the Jaffa gate. 

Two places in particular interest the visitor in Jerusalem. One is the 
Mosque of Omar, built upon 
the very rock over which 
probably stood the temple of 
Solomon. It is a large and 
beautiful building, octag- 
onal, each of its eight sides 
being 664 feet in length, 
the interior being 174 feet 
in diameter and adorned by 
numerous columns of mag- 
nificent and variegated 
marble. To enter, the 
visitor is required to put on 
slippers. No Jew would 
ever seek admission lest he 
might tread upon the most 
holy place. 

Clouse by Omar is also the 

Mosque el Aksa, or ‘‘ the 

most distant shrine’’ from 

Mecca. It stands at the 

south end of the temple 

enclosure, and was originally 

built by Justinian in the 

sixth century in honor of 

the Virgin. Its present 

architecture was probably 

the work of the Crusaders. 

Its dimensions are 270 by 190 feet. Within these walls occurred one 
of the fiercest struggles between Moslems end Christians at the capture 
of Jerusalem, and thousands of the followers of Mohammed were slain. 

The other spot of supreme interest in Jerusalem is the Church of the 

Holy Sepulcher. Oriental Christians claim 

that it is erected on the very site of Calvary ; 

which, it must be granted, is not wholly 

impossible, as the boundary wall of the city 

at the time of the Crucifixion may have run 

considerably south of its present course on the 

north side. This very ancient edifice is com- 

posed of many chapels, some large, some 

small, dedicated to Christ by the different 

Christian sects of Asia and Europe. Under 

the great dome of the immense structure, in 

the center of the rotunda, is the tomb of 

our Lord, enclosed in a tiny chapel, called 

the Chapel of the Holy Sepulcher, which is 

only six and a half feet long and six feet wide, . 

being very low, and capable of accommoda- 

ting not more than four persons at a time. 

But here is the heart of Christendom, the 

radiating point of the church, the scene of Jesus’s Passion for the world. 
Not many yards distant, in the pavement of the Greek chapel, is a stone 
that is pointed out as the center of the world. Shame, that Moslem 
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soldiers are constantly stationed at the entrance of this ancient and sacred 
cathedral in order to prevent conflict among many rival Christian sects! 

Weeks could be profitably spent in Jerusalem, were one to attempt to 
visit every spot made sacred by the presence of kings and prophets, by 
the Apostles and Jesus; the Via Dolorosa, or “‘ street of pain,’’ by which 
Christ is said to have borne his cross to Golgotha, the house of Pilate, 


the Ecce Homo arch, the tower of David, the pools of Bethesda and 
Hezekiah, the many Jewish synagogues, the upper room of the last Pass- 
over, the new German church recently dedicated by Emperor William, the 
motley crowd in David street near the Jaffa gate, the bazaars in Christian 
street as one turns to go down to the Holy Sepulcher, the quarries under- 
neath the eastern half of the city, the tombs of the Kings and the Judges, the 
valley of the Kedron —are all so intensely fascinating that one can scarcely 
content oneself with two short weeks in which to review Religion’s Capital. 

From Jerusalem a carriage road leads southwest via Rachel’s tomb to 
Bethlehem, one of the cleanest and most picturesque little villages of 
Palestine. In its eastern portion stands one of the cldest of Christian 
churches in existence anywhere—the Church of the Nativity. In the 
crypt under the great choir is shown the little chapel of the Nativity, 
lighted by thirty-two lamps. Under the altar is a silver star sunken into 
the pavement, with’ the inscription, ‘‘ Hic de Virgine Maria Jesus Christus 
natus est.’”” Near by on a lower level is the stable with a manger in 
which, according to tradition, the infant Christ was laid. Here on 
Christmas eve cattle are actually tethered in the stalls and the image of 
an infant deposited near their heads. East of the village stretches the 
so-called ‘‘ Field of the Shepherds,’’ and not far from it the field of Boaz. 
The inhabitants of Bethlehem are Christians, industrious, thrifty, and 
neat. Their principal occupation is olive-wood carving and the manufac- 
ture of souvenirs in mother-of-pearl which are bought so largely by pilgrims. 

Retracing our steps as far as Rachel’s tomb, we turn south, passing 
shortly the three immense Pools of Solomon, and in about three hours are 
at the ancient city of Abraham, the Kirjath-arba of Scripture, a city of 
hoar antiquity. David reigned seven years in Hebron. The population 
today numbers approximately twenty thousand, most of whom are 
Mohammedans and a most fanatical and superstitious people. The fifteen 
hundred Jews who reside among them are little better. The cave of 
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Machpelah, in which the three patriarchs were buried, is in the possession 

of the Moslems, and no Christian is allowed to enter except he obtain a 

special firman from the sultan. In the valley a little to the southwest of 

the mosque is a pool called the Birket es-Sultan, traditionally the pool by 

which David caused the murderers of Ishbosheth, the son of Saul, to be 

hanged. About a mile to the northwest, in a richly-cultivated valley of 

vineyards, is the ancient oak of Mamre, a scion possibly of Abraham’s oak 

under which he entertained 

the angels, and close by it 

a Russian hospice for the 

accommodation of pilgrims, 

Hebron, though situated in 

a valley, is the highest town 

in altitude in all Judea. 

From Hebron it is pos- 

sible to descend southeast 

to Jebel Usdum (Sodom?) 

at the southwest corner of 

the Dead sea: or southwest 

by the springs of Caleb to 

Beersheba, where are to be 

found the seven wells of the 

patriarchs, five of which 

now have water in them, 

the other two being filled with stones and earth; but as both of these trips 

are attended with danger, most travelers return by the good carriage road. 

To make a visit to Jericho and the Dead sea until quite recently 

required special preparation. In the year 1888, and again in 1889, the 

writer was required to provide himself, through the American consulate, 

with a guard of Turkish soldiers to secure himself against the Bedouin 

Arabs of the Ghor, or Jordan valley. This is no longer necessary: 

indeed it is now possible to go to Jericho and the Jordan in carriage, 

there being a tolerably good highway for vehicles. Jericho itself is not 

a place of much importance, there being only a few cheaply built hotels, 

a Russian hospice, and a score or so of squalid Arab huts. It lies thir- 

teen hundred feet below the level of the Mediterranean sea and thirty- 

eight hundred lower than Jerusalem, and consequently is exceedingly 
hot. There are really three Jer- 
ichos; the Jericho of Joshua by 
Elisha’s fountain now in ruins, 
the Jericho of Jesus directly 
south of the former near the 
brook Cherith, and the modern 
Jericho which dates from the 
period of the Crusaders. The 
Dead sea lies about six miles to 
the southeast, supplied by the Jor- 
dan, whose swift current pours 
into it a considerable volume of 
muddy water, and carries with it 
fresh-water fish that die as soon 
as they become lost in the saline 

waters of the Dead sea. The river is rightly named ‘‘ the descender.’’ 

Beyond Jordan lie the plains of Moab, Mount Nebo, and the Land of 

Gilead. One is loath to turn back without crossing over into these 

grassy and unfrequented parts, but unless the trip has been especially 

arranged for it would be too hazardous to attempt. Indeed, few drago- 

mans are willing to undertake to conduct travelers through the regions 

east of Jordan and the Dead sea, much less to assay to visit the famous 
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rock-city of Petra, the capital of Edom. Yet no trip in all Palestine is 
so intensely interesting and no architecture half as magnificent as that 
of Petra, El Barid, Jerash, and Meshutta. Temples, palaces, and tombs 
are to be found at Petra cut out of the solid rock, and tinted by nature 
with a deep rose color, inimitable. Theaters and temple ruins are abundant. 

But we must return to Jeru- 
salem and prepare for the over- 
land trip north through Samaria 
and Galilee to Damascus. A hasty 
review of the principal sights in 
the city will repay the traveler 
who wishes to carry away lasting 
impressions of the holy capital. 

At length the caravan has been 

brought together ; the mules have 

been loaded with tents, provisions 

and baggage, and sent on a few 

hours ahead; the travelers are 

mounted on Arab horses, not any 

too strong, but shod for the hard 

stony roads which must be trav- 

eled, and the party, consisting 

of five, twenty, or sixty, as the 

case may be, is off for a two 

weeks’ horseback ride through 

the country. The bridle-path 

as far as Shechem is a road 

worthy only of the Turk. Little wonder that new roads were in some cases 
specially made in anticipation of the German emperor’s visit! After such 
an experience, one can better understand the command of the prophet as 
he cries: ‘‘ Go through, go through the gates; prepare ye the way. . . 
gather out the stones, lift up a standard for the people ’’ (Isa. 62:10). 

Shechem is one of the most superstitious and uncivil of all the cities 
of Palestine. It resembles Hebron in this respect. The inhabitants 
are mostly Moslems, there being perhaps seven hundred Christians and one 
hundred and eighty survivors of the ancient ‘‘ Samaritan ’’ sect, among a 
population of about twenty-five thousand. Jacob’s well and Joseph’s tomb 
are passed one mile east of the city, as one approaches from the south. 

Two hours to the north- 
west of Shechem stands 
the round hill of Sebastiyeh, 
covered with the ruins of 
what was once Samaria, the 
ancient capital of Omri and 
Ahab. Most interesting is 
the ‘‘ Street of Columns,’’ 
which, with temples and 
other ancient ruins, still 
graces that historic situa- 
tion. The city was strongly 
fortified by nature, being 
situated high above the sur- 
rounding plain. As we left 
Samaria we saw men watch- 

ing their flocks, and in one case a shepherd carrying a lamb. 

Two easy days of horseback riding bring the traveler to the region of 
Galilee— the scene of our Lord’s chief labors. The fine, rich plain of 
Esdraelon, which bounds Samaria on the north, and which may justly 
claim to be the great battle-field of history, is crossed before one reaches 
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the Master’s boyhood home at Nazareth. Jezreel, Shunem, Nain, and 
Endor are passed on the right. Mt. Tabor stands out conspicuous in the 
northeast. The range of Carmel bounds the vision on the southwest. 

A peculiar feeling thrills the Christian pilgrim as he climbs the hilly 
ascent to Nazareth. The little town is nestled among the hills. One 
surveys the horizon and then reflects upon the isolation and early influences 
of our Master’s boyhood. He visits the carpenter’s shop traditionally 
pointed out as His father’s. He descends into the chapel of the Annun- 
ciation, returns, pauses at the village fountain, and is assured that, no 
matter whether all these other traditional spots be the identical ones or 
not, here at least, where all the village women come to draw water, is the 
fountain from which Mary doubtless filled her pitcher. 

After spending two days in Nazareth and a third in visiting Cana, 
where the water was 
made into wine, the 
ascent of Tabor is 
undertaken, for 
here, according to 
the Greek and Latin 
churches, is the 
scene of the Trans- 
figuration. In the 
afternoon of the 
same day a visit 
may be made to the 
Horns of Hattin, 
where the ‘‘ Sermon 
on the Mount’’ was 
probably delivered, 
while an hour later 
finds the traveler 
nearing Tiberias and 
overlooking the placid sea of Galilee. Before him lies the little village of 
Magdala, at his left the plain of Gennesaret, and beyond Tell Hum, the 
ruined city of Capernaum. How literally fulfilled is prophecy! But 
recently among the rubbish and thorns the Franciscans have built a small 
hospice and surrounded the ruins of the synagogue with a wall. Thus one 
after another the scenes of our Lord’s ministry are eagerly seized upon. 

As one pauses upon his horse to take in the picture, scenes pass before 
his vision which illustrate the story of the Gospel. Yonder the fishermen 
are casting their nets. Here the tares are being gathered from among 
the standing wheat to be burned with fire. Not far away the harvesters 
are reaping a hundred fold; some cutting the golden grain with sickles, 
others loading it upon asses to bear it home, while just outside the village 
the peasant Galilean, ‘‘ whose fan is in his hand,’’ is busy winnowing 
upon the threshing floor. How real the life of Jesus becomes! 

After a row upon the sea, and a short ramble through the narrow and 
dirty streets of Tiberias, with perhaps a glimpse at the munificently- 
equipped hospital of the Free Church Scottish Mission, we bid farewell to 
Galilee and climb the rugged hills leading up by Chorazin and the Lake 
Marshes of Merom to Dan and Banias (Cesarea Philippi); then after two 
more days we reach Damascus, — the oldest city in the world still peopled, 
and the largest and most important city of Palestine. This was the city 
of Naaman, of Benhadad and Antiochus. The Arabs call it ‘‘ the eye of 
the desert,’’ and ‘‘ the pearl of the east.’’ It is a genuine paradise from 
the oriental point of view because of the abundance of its water and 
shade. Two hundred thousand people throng its streets. Camels and 
carriages crowd ‘‘ the Street called Straight,’’ causing one to query which 
will give place to the other as the city becomes more civilized, Immense 
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barracks have recently been built outside the city near the railway station. 
A walk through the bazaars of silk, silver, rugs, draperies, saddles, 
sweets and perfumes, is sure to enchant the visitor and instruct him in 
the customs and character of genuine oriental life. 

From Damascus excursions are occasionally made into the Hauran, or 
land of Bashan, but not usually with the permission of the Turkish govern- 
ment. The Druses, who especially occupy those parts, are hostile to all 
foreigners, — Europeans and 
Turks alike, —and it is wiser 
usually not to make the ven- 
ture. The writer, with a 
companion, in the month 
of May (1900), succeeded in 
accomplishing the hazardous 
journey by donning the cos- 
tume of the country, and by 
throwing himself upon the 
hospitality of the natives. The 
attempt was wonderfully suc- 
cessful. The ruined stone vil- 
lages of Argob, the cities of 
Bosra, Salchad, Edrei, and 
?Ashtaroth, and the plains of 
the ‘‘ granary of Palestine ’’ 
were of unique interest. 

A short distance northeast of the fine French carriage road which 
leads from Damascus over the Lebanons to Beirut, and about midway 
between these two important cities, are the ruins of Baalbek. In one 
respect these ruins are the most marvelous in the world. No such 
colossal stones are to be found elsewhere in any of the temples of giants 
or men. Three immense stones, each approximately sixty-three feet 
long, thirteen feet in height, and probably as many thick, have been 
brought from quarries a mile distant, and raised to the top of a 
substructure already twenty-three feet high. 

Leaving Baalbek, and climbing to the summit of the main range of Mt. 
Lebanon, the Mediterranean and the plain about Beirut come into view. 
There in the bosom of St. George’s Bay lies a city of 100,000 souls,— 
the commercial metropolis of Syria. Beirut is the port of Damascus and 
is now connected with it by a narrow-gauge railroad. It is also a city of 
schools and colleges. Some have called it the ‘‘Oxford of the Orient,’’ be- 
cause it can boast of over 100 educational institutions, and 12,000 students. 

Out on the extreme end of 
the rocky promontory stands, in 
conspicuous view of all incoming 
steamers, the Lighthouse of the 
Turkish Empire—the Syrian Prot- 
estant College. It was founded 
in 1864, chartered by the legis- 
lature of the state of New York, 
and is supported by private con- 
tributions. It has this year 
upwards of five hundred men 
students in its various depart- 
ments — preparatory, commer- 
cial, collegiate, and medical. 
Thirty-one professors and in- 

structors adorn its teaching staff. Twelve imposing stone buildings grace 
its beautiful campus. Its standard would cause some of our home institu- 
tions to blush. The much revered and venerable Dr. Daniel Bliss has been 
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its only president—a man whose genial character charms the traveler who 
has the time to devote a visit of two hours to this Christian oasis before 
quitting the home of Islam. 


1. By what two routes may Palestine be approached? 2. What is the ordinary route 
through the country? 3. What is the language of Palestine? 4. Mention some of the 
chief names associated in history with Jerusalem. 5. What are the principal sights in the 
Holy City? 6. Mention some of the scenes in Palestine which illustrate the Bible. 
7. Describe the chief buildings inthe temple area. 8. What are the principal places of 
interest in Hebron? 9. Where is the plain of Esdraelon? 10. For what are the Horns of 
Hattin famous? 11. Describe life in the city of Damascus. 12. For what is the modern 
city of Beirut remarkable? 

1. Look up the walls of ancient Jerusalem; wherein did their courses differ from those 
of today? 2. Who are the Samaritans of Nablous, and what their history? 3. Which 
mountains are claimed as the true place of the Transfiguration? 4. Where is Petra, and 
what entire book of prophecy is directed against its inhabitants? 5. What great battle 
was fought at Edrei? 6. Who are the Druses? 7. Why is it forbidden to travel through 
the land of Og? 8. How old are the ruined temples and acropolis of Baalbek? 9. Who 
built Palmyra? 10. What was the population of Galilee in the time of Christ, according to 
Josephus? 11. What are the chief doctrines of Mohammedanism? 12. What cities of 
Palestine are situated on the seacoast? 

Palestine and Syria. Baedeker (1898). Of all the works in any language on Palestine, 
the best is Baedeker’s guide-book originally prepared by Socin, and revised by Benzinger 
in a third edition. It contains the most accurate information to be had. The Historical 
Geography of the Holy Land. G. A. Smith (4th edit., 1897). This is a standard work, 
and as the title indicates, describes Palestine historically. It is intended for more 
advanced students. The Land of Israel. Robert L. Stewart (Revell’s, 1899). This is a 
text-book on the physical and historical geography of the Holy Land and especially helpful to 
the less advanced students of biblical geography. Sinai and Palestine. Stanley (New edit., 
1890. Armstrong & Son). In this work the broad subject of biblical geography is treated 
from the standpoint of history. On the Desert. H. M. Field (1888). A most readable 
little work on the author’s trip from Egypt through the wilderness of Sinai to Palestine. 
The Land of Moab. H.B. Tristram (Murray, 1874). Like all of Canon Tristram’s works, this 
is one of the best to be had on the east side of the Dead sea and the Jordan. ast of the 
Jordan. Selah Merrill (London: Bentley & Son, 1881). In this volume the writer gives 
us a record of travel and observation in the countries of Moab, Gilead, and Bashan. The 
Holy Land in Geography and History. Mac Coun (2 vols., Revell, 1897). Two little 
volumes containing excellent maps and material especially adapted to Sunday-school 
teachers. astern Customs in Bible Lands. H. B. Tristram (New York: Whittaker, 
1894). An invaluable work on the oriental character of the Bible. Bible Manners and 
Customs. Mackie (Revell’s, 1898). One of the choicest works yet written on the subject. 
Robinson’s Biblical Researches (in three vols.) is still the great classic on Palestinian 
geography, but difficult to obtain even second-hand. 





CRITICAL STUDIES IN FRENCH LITERATURE.* 
IV. LYRISTS AND LYRICS OF OLD FRANCE. 


BY JAMES A. HARRISON. 
(Professor in the University of Virginia.) 


‘* T sometimes think that never blows so red 
The Roge as where some buried Cesar bled; 
That every Hyacinth the Garden wears’, 
Dropt in her lap from some once lovely head.’’ 
—Omar Khayyam. 


)}NE HUNDRED poets are enumerated for France in the thirteenth 
century. The south of France during this and the preceding 
century swarmed with troubadours; but with this nest of night- 
ingales we have nothing to do: these joyous singers appertain 
to. the Spanish-Catalan-Italian group of a region which, even 

now, after hundreds of years, is not French and must be studied sepa- 
rately, as Scotland must be studied separately in English literature, or 
Platt-Deutsch in German literature. Very delightful this study would 
be if we had time for it; but we must hurry on to the course marked out 
for us this year, the study of one or two particular periods or aspects of 
French literature. 

Dotted along the darkness between the thirteenth and the seventeenth 
centuries are certain luminous spots where the literary may well stop 
and learn,— spots which are above dreary wastes of prose and verse — 
single names that glow in high light where all else and all around is cloud 
or darkness. It would have been a relief to some people if the poets had 
altogether stopped rhyming in France between these centuries as they 
did in England bet seen the ‘‘ Canterbury Tales’’ and ‘‘ The Faérie 
Queene;’’ but the r'rench nature babbles on, is garrulous, talkative, 
verse-loving, teased by chattering instincts, and attracted by verbal 
ingenuities. So, ¢iring all these four hundred years, its lips went on 
moving as in dre .m-haunted slumber: it talked incessantly in its sleep, 
composed versifie . sermons, rhymed proverbs, poetical ¢odes and ‘‘ con- 
tentions’’: all «f which resulted in one good thing, at least: it made a 
wonderfully fine, polished, expressive language which invaded the Eyro- 
pean courts and established itself in Germany, England, and Italy as a 
court language. 

It is in the fourteenth century, with Jean Froissart (1837-1410), the 
great historian of the Hundred Years’ war between England and France, 
that the French language, before chaotic, shapes itself in such a way 
that prose and song in the modern sense became possible in it. Froissart 
is chiefly celebrated as a writer of quaint and delightful prose which 
Lord Berners has translated into English, and Sidney Lanier has edited 
for boys and girls. He commanded a lively and vivid gift of speech with 
which he described battles and adventures and tournanients in prose as 
richly colored as that of Plutarch or Herodotus, but also this old knight- 
chronicler had a hankering after verse, and scribbled graceful and 
charming poems. Light, musical, tinkling lays and roundelays fell from 
his pen and celebrated a ‘‘ lady fair’’ to whom he and his contemporaries 
were always singing — allegorically — in stanza and triolet, on which the 
dews of the early French tongue still hang and tremble. Froissart’s 
freshness is perennial: no more fascinating reading exists than his 


*No. 1, ‘‘ The Song of Roland,’’ appeared in the October CHAUTAUQUAN; No. 2, ‘‘ Mon- 
taigne and Essay Writing in France’’ in the November CHAUTAUQUAN; No. 3, ‘‘ Tartuffe: 
A Typical Comedy of Moliére ’’ in the December CHAUTAUQUAN. 
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chronicles with their sprinkling of song: it is the one French book of the 
century to fix on, feed.on, digest, assimilate, for the poetry of the time 
sparkles in his poetic prose and pours itself forth profusely in his many- 
colored, multi-sounding, sonorous pages where drum and bugle sound, 
banners toss, knights shout, and horses neigh. One is at a great pageant 
in them, spectacular, glowing, pictorial, bright as a great battle- 
picture suddenly transfused with life, breathing, blowing, exulting. 
All France of that brilliant, miserable time is turned loose in this man’s 
work,—and all England, too: he was the contemporary of Wyclif and 
Boccaccio, Petrarch and the Persian poet Hafiz, and he survived Chaucer 
ten years. The battles of Crécy (1346) and -Poitiers (1356) took place 
when he was a hoy; he saw Wat Tyler’s insurrection (1381), and just 
missed the battle of Agincourt (1415). He saw and felt enough to make 
a wonderfully picturesque narrative and to lay the broad and deep founda- 
tions of French prose which afterwards distanced all other modern prose, 
and is now the model and example of lucid and perfect diction — a diction 
whose source is in Froissart, the writer of one poem at least forty to 
fifty thousand lines long! 

Alain Chartier (1886-1458) is another poetical presence to which one 
may devote a few words in this swift survey, a man celebrated for his 
ugliness and prolixity, his gift of rhythm, his ‘‘ fatal facility ’’ in writing 
interlaced and double rhymes instead of couplets. Stacks of his manu- 
script are said to lie unprinted in the French libraries, too numerous and 
too voluminous for any but a nation to print. Marot—the great 
Clément — thought him the glory of Normandy. 

It was the fashion of these amiable times — following the Provencal 
lyric architects, who built labyrinths in verse— tw write ballades, ron- 
deaux, rondels, roundelays, virelais, lais, pastourelles, chants royaux, 
triolets, villanelles, équivoquées, and the like: charming little verbal, 
musical ingenuities, at least preferable, say what we wiil, to bulky epics 
like the ‘‘ Roman du Chevalier as deux Espées,’’ ‘‘ Durmart le Gallois,’’ 
‘* Baudouin de Sebourc and Bartard de Bouillo:,’’ twelve thousand, 
sixteen thousand and thirty-three thousand verses i1 length. An author 
in those days—the prolix days of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies — thought nothing of reeling off a roman d’avextures in verse from 
ten to twenty thousand lines long. Any effort to abbreviate this 
epidemic of verbosity of course became popular, while the extreme 
difficulty of constructing verse in the new forms so celicately complex 
checked prolixity and helped the new poets who practised these meters 
inte popularity. One of these was this Alain Chartier, of whose verse 
Princess Margaret of Scotland became so enamored that she stooped and 
kissed the homely poet as he slept! Even then, the frolic French genius 
was putting forth its sprouts and tendrils, and climbing heavenward over 
the balconies of its ‘‘ ladye-love,’’ and draping and hanging and festoon- 
ing them with caressing dawn-songs, serenades, refrains, and envois — 
some caught up by Chaucer and transferred to English in delightfully 
quaint form. 

These short poems of fifteen or thirty lines in length proved so 
appetizing that one poet— Eustache Deschamps — wrote nearly twelve 
hundred ballads alone, and a perfect Brazilian forest of rondeaux, vire- 
lais and so on; and in this mischievous opulence he was helped by his 
contemporary, Machault; the two together writing two hundred thousand 
lines. Rivers of rhetoric flowed from their lips, good, bad; and indiffer- 
ent, and they never stopped to consider whether they were running 
nonsense or not. Medieval Germany witnessed a kindred phenomenon of 
intolerable verbiage, flowering and flowing from the infructuous brains of 
Walther von der Vogelweide, Gottfried von Strassburg, W. von Eschen- 
bach, and Hans Sachs, one of these intellectual freaks dictating an 
enormous epic still in existence, without knowing how to read or write. 
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These Dryasdusts pleased the age, however, fulfilled their mission, and 
soon rotted out of remembrance, leaving behind only a rich alluvium, out 
of which the drama and modern lyric verse were to spring under the 
warm touch of Corneille and Victor Hugo. An anthology of very lovely 
fragments may, however, be culled out of this disordered and diseased 
affluence — stray flowers roma” along the way as the middle ages were 
gradually drawing to a close. English poets of this century have been 
strangely fascinated by these naive, graceful, light-hearted French poets 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and we have charming transla- 
tions of their work by Andrew Lang, Swinburne, Longfellow, Rossetti, 
Payn, and Gosse, some of which I will briefly quote. There is yet no 
Dante in France, no Geoffrey of the grave feature and laughing eye on 
his pilgrimage to the shrine of St. Thomas 4 Becket, but there are plenty 
of minor poets — dii minores — who, like the Greek Simonides, have sung 
stray snatches of song that possess a quality of immortality about them, 
that hang about the memory with teasing, unperishing music and per- 
tinacity, and that somehow get themselves remembered and repeated and 
translated, and then transfix the mind like barbed arrows, striking there, 
not to be torn out. 

France and Italy were the heart of the Crusade movement: it was 
natural, therefore, that their early poetry should be dominantly religious, 
‘* other-worldly,’’ solemn, allegorical. As soon as these thunder clouds 
began to break and their edges to shimmer golden in the rosy light of 
the Renaissance, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the larks began 
to carol and sing real lyrics at heaven’s gates; the poets dropped parable 
and purgatory and sung love and life and women and wine; the bursting 
grape recalled Anacreon; pageant and revelry awoke in dumb castle and 
silent chateau; minstrels slung their harps and viols over their shoulders 
and wandered like Blondel and Richard the Lionhearted from land to land, 
and ladies leaned from their balconies to welcome them 

This infinite business with little things so characteristic of the time is 
only occasionally broken by a ripple of greater ones: the twitter and 
trilling and cantabile running up and down minor chords are occasionally 
interrupted by the appearance of a more pretentious voice, a more original 
talent, a more delicate genius. Such are Christine de Pisane (d. 1431), 
Charles d’Orléans, the first of those wonderful Valois princes who gave 
such literary fruition to France, Brasselin de Vire (1850-1450), Maitire 
de Paris (1450-1508), and Frangois Villon (1460?- ). 

The tide is gradually rising in France with these men and women and 
other men and women closely associated in contemporary bonds with 
them. Each of these five is a type. Christine is the literary woman — 
the précieuse — the femme savante of her time, two hundred and fifty years 
before Moliére conceived her writing moral sermons and edifying senti- 
ments in verse for the benefit of her son, an Italian woman making her 
living by writing French verse—a Tupper in petticoats, scribbling 
aphorisms. 

Charles d’Orléans is the type of the accomplished prince-poet, excelling 
all the rhymesters of his period in versatile and elegant achievement: 
more like those refined and courtly Medicean patricians over the Alps, 
who made Florence the envy and apple of the world’s eye. 

In Brasselin de Vire another type crops up — ‘‘ the mighty drinker and 
good singer,’’ the merry, boisterous, musical drunkard whose potations 
are perpetually mingled with poetry, who hiccoughs and rhymes intermit- 
tently —a jolly fifteenth-century French Anacreon, who reincarnates 
himself in many a melodious renascent form like Burns, Béranger, and 
Wilhelm Miiller. France is not overfull of these charming Robin Good- 
fellows, and for this reason one should study carefully so genial a 
phenomenon. 

Villon is a new and exquisite type, who influenced Marot and then La 
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Francois Villon, the Fontaine, and, in certain lines, all after generations in a direction as 
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original as that taken by certain Italian artists like Benvenuto Cellini, 
who, instead of carving large statues like Michelangelo’s ‘‘ Moses,’’ or 
rearing a mighty dome like Brunelleschi’s in Florence, took a goblet of 
gold or ivory and wrought it all over with delicate chiseled shapes that 
seem spun of spiders on edges of sunset cloud or silver mist —a mid- 
summer night’s dream of dainty, changeful sprites that dance and revel 
in the blue-pale midnight around the lip of ‘the cup. 

Villon’s name is thought to indicate that he was morally a villain in 
whose toad-like nature sparkled this living jewel of poetic genius. He 
was said to have been an incorrigible thief, who spent much of his time 
in prison, there cutting and carving and polishing the gem-like poems he 
has left behind him,— poems the sparkle of which Rossetti and Lang and 
Payn have in our time vainly tried to reproduce in our unmelodious 
English. The exhaling sweetness and languor of that old French tongue 
are most hard to catch—so debunair, so quaint, so pathetic, smiling in 
Villon’s fingers, always through tears, and ever wonderfully suggestive of 
more things than it expresses. 

Always in these poems we seem to catch the poet looking from behind 
prison blinds: a great sadness overspreads some of them: they are the 
intellectual salvage of a moral wreck, tossed and tumbled about amid the 
vicissitudes of a time when bread was hard to get and men stole. Villon 
stole, too, and got into prison, where he sang not like those other illus- 
trious prison-exiles, Ovid and Boethius and Charles d’Orléans and James of 
Scotland and Sir Walter Raleigh; not like Voltaire in the Bastile, or 
Cervantes in captivity, or Tasso in a dungeon; but only like himself, 
Villon, the miserable, the gifted, the stunted in conscience, the seared 
in moral sense, the gifted with poetic fire. 

There have been natures like his: some think of Edgar Allan Poe in this 
connection, and there were drunken Elizabethans who alternated orgies of 
song and sack; but Villon is quite unique — the typical ‘‘ sad, bad boy ’’ 
of the dawning Renaissance, only half-clad in extenuating circumstance 
and altogether naked to the darts of malice. His poetry and his villainy 
combined to make him a piquant figure, throwing half light, half shadow, 
as he stands on the edge of the new time, a man not above committing a 
murder — like Benvenuto Cellini, to whom I have likened him — and then 
sitting down to write a beautiful poem about it. One drinks alternate 
honey and vinegar in quaffing the stanzas of this strange, dual genius, the 
Jekyll and Hyde of the Valois era — whose midnight cloud was edged with 
silver—a saint lined with Satan. How many men of genius — poets, 
moralists, historians, orators of the faint and far past — whose writings 
we intensely admire, whose lives and maxims we repeat with appetency,— 
may have been just as bad as Villon — perhaps worse — murderers, tor- 
turers, tramps, thieves, villains; and yet because their records have not 
happened to come down to us, they sail on silken seas of innocence, 
breathing airs’ of heaven and blowing delectable odors through our 
memories ! 

Poor Villon! We know too much about you —that is all: would that 
we knew less! If you broke all the commandments and spat on the deca- 
logue, at least you left a lovely legacy of most perfect verse that puts 
all your revilers, to shame, as fine in its way as that with which old white- 
haired Sophocles confronted his ungrateful children when they threw him 
into prison on the charge of insanity. If there were more thieves and 
villains like Villon —! 

+ + 


[From Professor Harrison’s remarkable collection of translations of the French verse 
of these early centuries by famous poets, it is possible to present herewith a number of 
typical illustrations of the material forming the subject of this ‘‘ Critical Study.’’—Eprror.] 





CRITICAL STUDIES IN FRENCH LITERATURE. 


FROM CLOTILDE DE SURVILLE. 


Take, child —thy father’s image — take repose 
Upon the bosom that thy lips have pressed: 

Sleep, little one: at last let slumber close 
Those restless eyes upon thy mother’s breast. 


Rest, little one: let softer, sweeter sleep 
Weigh down thine eyes than ever falls on me: 
Thee to protect my sleepless watch I keep — 
Ah! sweet it is to waken —sweet—for thee. 


Sleep, baby, sleep, my idol and my care: 
My breast thy pillow and thy bed I lay: 
Hush! baby voice i loved just now to hear, 
And smiles I loved just now, cease, cease to play. 


Sleep, darling: thou shalt wake and smile once more: 


Smile in a fond reply to my fond gaze: 
See how he knows me with his childish love; 
And in my eyes has learned his own to trace. 


He drops his arms: sleep weighs his eyelids down: 
Stilled, silent: see—he hardly draws his breath ; 
And but for those bright hues of red and brown, 


Might one deem — almost — this the sleep of death. 


Ah! darling, wake; I tremble with affright: 


To chase this fatal thought, wake, wake once more: 


My child, awake; one moment see the light; 
And at the cost of thine, my peace restore. 
— From Besant’s “ Early French Poetry. 


” 


FROM FROISSART. 


Take time while yet it is in view, 
For Fortune is a fickle fair: 
Days fade, and others spring anew: 
Then take the moment still in view. 
What boots to toil and cares pursue? 
Each month a new moon hangs in air: 
Take then the moment still in view, 
For Fortune is a fickle fair. 
— From Longfellow’s “ Poetry of Europe.” 


MY FATHER’S CLOSE. 
(Old French.) 


Inside my father’s close, 
(Fly away, O my heart, away !) 
Sweet apple-blossom blows 

So sweet. 


Three king’s daughters fair, 
(Fly away, O my heart, away !) 
They lie below it there 

So sweet. 


“*Ah!’’ says the eldest one, 
(Fly away, O my heart, away !) 
** IT think the day’s begun 
' So sweet.’’ 


** Ah!’’ says the second one, 
(Fly away, O my heart, away !) 
* “Par off I hear the drum 
So sweet.’’ 


** Ah!’’ says the youngest one, 
(Fly away, O my heart, away !) 
* It’s my true love, my own, 
So sweet. 


**Oh! if he fight and win!”’ 
(Fly away, O my heart, away !) 


‘*T keep my love for him, 
So sweet: 


** Oh! let him lose or win, 
He hath it still complete! ’’ 
—D. G. Rossetti. 


FROM CHRISTINE DE PISANE. 
(On the death of her father.) 


O that his grave for me had room 
Where I at length might calmly rest! 
For all to me is saddest gloom, 
All scenes appear to me unblest. 
And all my hope is in his tomb, 
To lay my head on his cold breast, 
Who left his child naught else to love,— 
A mourning dove! 
— From Longfellow’s “ Poetry of Europe.” 


FROM VILLON. 


Queen of the skies and regent of the earth; 
Empress of all that dwells beneath ; 

Receive me, poor and low, of little worth, 
Among thy chosen after death. 

Nothing I bring with me; nothing I have: 
But yet thy mercy, Lady, is as great 

As all my sum of sins: beyond the grave, 
Without thy mercy, none can ask of fate 

To enter heaven; and without guile or lie 

I in thy faith will faithful live and die. 


Only a woman, humble, poor, and old; 
Letters I read not; nothing know; 
But see in church with painted flames of gold 
That Hell where all the wicked go: 
And, joyous with glad harps, God’s Paradise. 
One fills my heart with fear; one with delight. 
For sinners all may turn repentant eyes 
To thee, O Lady, merciful and bright, 
With faith downladen — without guile or lie 
I in thy faith will faithful live and die. 
— From Besant’s “ Early French Poetry.” 


FROM ALAIN CHARTIER. 
(La Belle Dame Sans Mercy.) 


I heard the lover sighing wonder sore, 
For aye the more the sorer it him sought ;— 
His inward paine he could not keep in store, 
Nor for to speak so hardie was he wrought. 
His leech was rare, the greater was his thought, 
He muséd sore his conquest to desire ; 
For no man may to more penuance be brought 
Than in his heat to bring him to the fire. 
—Attributed to Chaucer. 


TO DEATH, OF HIS LADY. 


Death, of thee do I make my moan, 

Who hadst my lady away from me, 

Nor wilt assuage thine enmity 

Till with her life thou hast mine own; 

For since that hour my strength has flown, 

Lo! what wrong was her life to thee, 
Death? 


Two we were, and the heart was one; 
Which now being dead, dead I must be, 
Or seem alive as lifelessly 
As in the choir the painted stone, 
Death! 
—D. G. Rossetti. 
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VILLON. LE RENOUVEAU: CHARLES D’ORLEANS. 
(From the Grand Testament, stanzas XL. and XLI.) (“Le temps a laissé son manteau.” ) 


“* And Paris be it or Helen dying, ** Now Time throws off his cloak again 


Who dies soever, dies with pain. 


He that lacks breath and wind for sighing, Of ermin’d frost, and cold and rain, 
His gall bursts on his heart; and then And clothes him in the embroidery 
He sweats, God knows what sweat! again, Of glittering sun and clear blue sky. 

No man may ease him of his grief; With beast and bird the forest rings, 
Child, brother, sister, none were fain Each in his jargon cries or sings: 
To bail him thence for his relief.” And Time throws off his cloak again 


‘* Death makes him shudder, swoon, wax pale, Of ermin’d frost, and cold and rain. 


Nose bend, veins stretch, and breath surrender, 


Neck swell, flesh soften, joints that fail River, and fount, and tinkling brook 


Crack their strained nerves and arteries slender. 
O woman’s body found so tender, 


Smooth, sweet, so precious in men’s eyes. Drops of silver jewelry ; 


Wear in their dainty livery 


Must thou too bear such count to render? In new-made suit they merry look ; 
¥es, or pass quick into the skies.” And Time throws off his cloak again 
—Swinburne. Of ermin’d frost, and cold and rain.”’ 


THE INNER LIFE OF COROT.* 


6H BY ADELIA A. FIELD JOHNSTON. HK iH 
(Professor of Medieval History, Oberlin College). 


YY a genuinely good man dares to say unreservedly what he 
thinks, and when such a man speaks, the world listens, no matter 
what he says or how he says it. He may give expression to his 
thought through the living word, through pen, brush, or chisel. 
He may frame his thought into moral law, poetry, or fiction; he 

may say what men want to hear or what they do not want to hear; what 
they believe, or what they do not believe, but because they recognize the 
value of honest thought they give heed to his message, and, often 
against their will, are influenced by it. 

No better example of the carrying power of simple honesty when united 
with genius can be found than is shown in the life of Jean Baptiste Camille 
Corot, the landscape painter, par excellence, of the nineteenth century. 
Born in Paris, July 20, 1796, he found the art world bound by the arbitrary 
and conventional rules of the classic school. Corot was by nature a timid 
man, and in no sense fitted to be a reformer. He was sensitive to 
criticism and dreaded controversy, but he could not accept methods that 
seemed to him false, and this loyalty to honest conviction kept him from 
sacrificing his true art instincts, and left him untrammeled to work them 
out into methods that finally placed him first among that brilliant constel- 
lation of landscape painters known as the Fontainebleau-Barbizon school. 

One hesitates to single out even Corot and call him first when the com- 

ison must be made between such masters of landscape as Rousseau, 
aubigny, Millet and Diaz. Without doubt each of these could do some 
things with his brush better than Corot, who never attempted to interpret 
nature in all her moods. Look over his canvas and you will not find the 
sun at high noon. The thunder storm, the cloud-capped mountain, the 
wild, foaming cataract are never his theme. It is gentle nature that he 
loves, evening and morning, mists and rising vapors, dewy meadows and 
clear lakes that reflect all lovely things that grow upon their margin. 
Trees are his delight, not the stately or grand old oak, gnarled 
and strengthened by the winter’s storm, but trees with delicate branches 
and leaves that tremble in the breeze. His favorite time is not autumn, 
with its wealth of color, but spring, with half-grown leaves still soft with 
winter’s down. 
* This is the fourth CHAUTAUQUAN study of the Inner Life of Historic Figures in France 


and Greece. Fenelon, by Charles M. Stuart, appeared in October; Pascal, by Napthali 
Laccock, appeared in November; Mademe Guyon, by Jesse L. Hurlbut, appeared in December. 


Corot’s genius and 
honesty. 


He loved gentle 
nature. 
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Corot may not paint the human form as well as some of his brother 
artists, and certainly his awkward cows suffer in comparison with the 
brown-eyed, gentle creatures of Troyon’s brush; but he painted atmos- 
phere as no other artist ever painted it— atmosphere that lies cool and 
limpid in the valleys or shimmers on the hillsides — atmosphere in which 
trees stand and nymphs dance. You half believe the master has been 
endowed with an extra sense, for nature never revealed herself to you 
after this fashion. So you go out to see God’s world, and, thanks to 
Corot, it is a new creation. You went out with interrogation, and wish 
to criticize; you come in with glad exclamation and a delicious sense of 
new values. You become intimate with nature, and she repays you by 
telling you her secrets. Now you find that the difference between you 
and Corot is that he discovered the secrets of nature first. The marked 
peculiarity of his landscapes is their unity, a unity that is restful. He 
does not paint in his landscape a dozen objects equally distinct, and leave 
you confused as to what he wishes to bring to your notice. If you would 
see a landscape as Corot sees it, step to your window and look definitely 
at one object in the distance —it may be a tree, a patch of sunshine on 
a meadow, or a moving figure. Keep your eye fixed on the object and 
note how indistinctly you see all other objects that come within your 
range of vision. This is the way Corot dared to represent nature on 
canvas. He was met by a storm of criticism and derision. The classi- 
cists insisted that every object in the landscape should be equally distinct, 
ignoring the fact that this would give as many centers to the picture as 
there were separate objects. Corot was disappointed, but, because he 
had the courage that comes from strong conviction, he did not doubt for 
a moment that in the end he would triumph. Then followed long years 
of waiting, but they were not years of idleness, and while he diligently 
worked in his studio,— now in Paris, now in Ville d’Avray,—no bitter 
word escaped him, no unkind thought found lodgment in his heart. He 
sang while he painted, and often a smile played about his sensitive mouth. 
It was fortunate that Corot’s father was able to leave him a modest 
patrimony that supported him during these years. His first picture was 
sold in 1841, and in 1844 Thoré, an appreciative art critic, wrote: ‘‘If the 
chief purpose of painting is to communicate to others the impression felt 
by the artist before nature, the landscape of Corot fulfills the condition 
of art.’”’ Thoré referred to a picture exhibited in the Salon that year 
called simply ‘‘ Landscape.’’ 

In 1846 Corot was appointed a ‘‘ Chevalier of the Legion of Honor.’’ 
Even after this he did not at once meet with general’ favor, but the 
triumph came, as he believed it would come, and when all the pictures 
were sold, and the orders came faster than he could meet them, he 
modestly said, ‘‘ It is not that I paint better than I did, nor is it I who 
have changed, but only that my principles have triumphed.’’ And who 
was Corot? A humble man of humbie parentage, a good son, who, after 
he left school, consented to spend six years of his precious life in a 
draper’s shop rather than disappoint his father, whose ambition it was to 
see his son become a successful tradesman; an affectionate son, who, 
when he became great as the world counts greatness, never failed to 
keep the habit of his youth and spend an evening hour with his mother. 
No company was so brilliant as to make him forget, when the clock 
struck nine, that his mother was waiting for him. And more than this, 
he was a genuine friend who had a helping hand and a sympathizing word 
for those who needed them; a kind neighbor whom all the children loved 
and called ‘‘ Pére Corot.’? And he was a patriot who was devoted to his 
country. When, at the close of the Franco-Prussian war, the days of 
humiliation came, and France found herself in debt and her people 
impoverished, he poured out his wealth with no stinted hand. He begged 
the government to buy back Alsace and offered to head the subscription. 


Restful unity in his 
landscapes. 


An affectionate son. 


A true patriot. 





Lived a pure life 


A great lover of 
children. 


Had a ripe old age. 
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Then when more money was needed he said: ‘‘ Tax everything, tax my 
paint brushes, for they can do no better service. Without my country I 
should not be able to paint any more, and make my little branches in the 
sky with the atmosphere so the swallows may pass. It appears to me I 
should very soon die.’’ 

The admirers of Corot have often spoken of him as poet and musician, 
and with reason, for there is rhythm in his color and harmony in his 
composition. These are the subtle charms that make us forget his tech- 
nique, and mark him as a genius. Delacroix said of him, ‘‘ He’s not a 
landscapist, he’s a painter, a true painter; he’s a rare and exceptional 
genius.’’ It was a sweet, clean life that Corot lived, he had nothing in 
common with gay, dissolute Paris. In his later years he was courted and 
saw much of the world, but he was never of it. His mother was to him 
the most beautiful of women; her death the greatest affliction of his life. 
His sister was his constant companion and adviser, and then— he had 
his art. He seems never to have been lonely; he loved Paris, the little 
village D’ Avray where he spent his summers, and the woods of Fontaine- 
bleau. Many of his landscapes are memories rather than places, and we 
do not regret this, for it is Corot we want when we study his landscapes, 
—his way of interpreting nature. We ask him how to him sunshine 
looks when it floods a tree-top, how the mists gather at twilight over 
quiet lakes, how atmosphere palpitates against the low-lying hillsides. 
We do not ask where this tree, this lake, this hillside are, for they are not 
the important things in Corot’s landscapes; they are only the background 
that enables him to show the subtle beauty his eyes see and his soul feels. 

It may seem strange to compare Fra Angelico and Corot, for two men 
could not seem to be more unlike — the one a recluse, often painting his 
sweet saints and angels while tears coursed down his’ cheeks and words 
of penitent prayer fell from his lips—the other never so happy as when 
surrounded by friends, always singing when at work, and getting keen 
delight out of -planning big Christmas baskets for all the children of the 
neighborhood. And yet the difference is the difference between the dates 
1375 and 1796, rather than a radical difference in the character of the 
two men. Both were true to their highest ideals, both were intensely 
religious by nature,— the one bound by church rules and forms,— the 
other freed from all conventionalities, but both feeling the great spiritual 
forces of the universe. 

It is no light praise to say that Corot had a ripe old age, for only good 
men can have that happy fortune. He died in his seventy-ninth year 
almost with brush in hand. As an artist the last ten years of his life 
were his best years. . He came nearer and nearer his own ideals, which 
meant in the case of Corot that he came nearer and nearer to the heart 
of nature. It may be, as some critics say, that during these last years 
he paid less attention to form, but then he told us what the blades of 
grass say, and what the winds whisper to each other. 

How easily he passed into the next world! We can hardly tell whether 
his last words come from this side or the far side of the river. ‘‘ Today 
Pére Corot will breakfast above.’’ ‘‘It makes one happy to know one 
has been so loved. I have had good parents and dear friends. I am 
thankful to God.’’ Then, with eye brightening as if he saw a new 
vision,— ‘‘ How beautiful that is, the most beautiful landscape I have 
ever seen! Howl shall love to paint it!’’ And Corot walked no more 
among the children of men. 


Bd is 
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THE CHANCELLOR’S GREETING. 

From my new ‘“‘ study ’’ in Ziirich, through 
the ‘‘ Round Table’’ I send new century 
greeting to the members of our dear old 
C. L. 8. C. Looking backward I feel like 
looking forward I 


“é 


writing ‘‘ memories; ’”’ 
dream of ‘‘ideals.’’ I 
let the dead Past go. 
The Ideal is the Real. 
The temporal, the visi- 
ble, the attained — may 
be a step, a stage, a 
pledge, an ‘‘ earnest,’’ 
as Paul puts it. But 
beyond and above us is 
the ideal life. It is the 
life of the unseen spirit- 
ual world, the life of 
eternal principles, the 
life of consummations, 
the perfect life. The 
reflection of that life in 
the imagination, warm- 
ing the heart, receiving 
the consent of the will, 
imparting the enthusi- 
asm and courage of hope 
—this is the ideal that 
is real. It holds power 
and comfort. ‘‘ Ideals 
are our better selves.’’ 
world’s masters. ’’ 

But to get practical results from ideals we 
must keep our feet on terra firma. If we are 
rooted in common sense the more we idealize 
the better, the more is this life worth to us, 
the larger, the more interesting, the more 
fruitful. While we dream, there must be 
that obedience to our dream that Victor Hugo 
calls its ‘‘ visible unfolding.’’ It is practical 
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surrender to the ‘‘ heavenly vision’’ that 
makes the ideal real. Then Imagination is 
well anchored in wisdom. 

The C. L. 8. C. has always made much of 
this element. It has depended upon this for 
enthusiasm. We are ‘‘ students.’”’ We are 
members of the ‘“‘ uni- 
versity’’ of life. The 
whole world and all the 
agesareours. We plod, 
but we also soar. It 
may be in the kitchen, 
in the dusty field, on 
freight train, in the 
sweltering heat of the 
furnace, in the nursery, 
or amidst the restric- 
tions and conventionali- 
ties and superficialities 
of ‘‘fashionable’’ life 
—all of which may 
tend to our degrada- 
tion; but in spite of 
all this over our heads 
behold the sky with 
its ‘‘ bright vault and 
sapphire  wall’’ — the 
dome of our univer- 
sity! It may be that 
we are in a chamber 
of sickness — in palace, hospital or tenement- 
house, with hours of pain and languishing, 
but here choirs of angels are in hiding, and 
now and then at midnight, or in the heart of 
the day, they hum sweet melodies that soothe 
us, or break into songs that enrapture us. 

Therefore, keep up the conception of ‘‘ col- 
lege’’ and ‘‘ university.’’ Let the roseate 
hues of Fancy tinge our commonplace every- 
day life. Professor O. M. Mitchell, the 
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astronomer, giving some personal experiences 
in the observatory, says: ‘‘ The busy morning 
hum rises on the still air and reaches the 
watching-place of the solitary astronomer.’’ 
So let the music of the spheres steal down 
to transmute into sweet music the humdrum 
of our daily life. 

Keep up in the C. L. 8. C. the “‘ college 
outlook,’’ the class spirit, the class mottoes, 
the class songs, the ‘‘ memorial days,’’ gates 
and arches, banners and flower girls and all the 
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restful things that like flowers give color and 
fragrance, and like song-birds — music to the 
monotonies and burdens and weariness of life. 

And above all, ‘‘ let us keep our Heavenly 
Father in the midst,’’ that the follies and 
sins of the past may not drive us to despair, 
the ‘‘ cares of this world’’ stifle the nobler 
life within us, or too constant thinking about 
ourselves burden the hearts that God meant 
to pulsate perpetually with desire and resolve 
in the interest of our fellow men! 

Faithfully your friend, 
JOHN H. VINCENT. 

Zurich, Switzerland, 

Eidmatt strasse 38, 

November 1, 1900. 
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AN ALASKA CHAUTAUQUAN. 

The outposts of civilization have always 
proved attractive to Chautauqua students. 
Whether it is because. isolated men and 
women become C. L. §. C. readers so as to 
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make their lives more interesting, or because 
Chautauquans generally are an enterprising 
race, the fact remains that they have been 
witnesses unto the C. L. S. C. in the remot- 
est parts of the earth. Years ago when the 
missionary ship The Morning Star made her 
annual visit to the Caroline Islands, Captain 
Bray and his wife carried the C. L. 8. C. 
books with them. On the island of Kusaie, 
one of the Caroline group, was a fellow 
Chautauquan, a member of the Class of 790, 
who in her isolated life found her Chautau- 
qua associations a living link with the great 
world which she had left behind. Another 
member of this same Class of ’90 has recently 
reported from Skaguay, Alaska, a point 
nearly seventeen hundred miles north of San 
Francisco and one of the gateways to the 
great mineral region of the north. The 
town itself is only three years old, yet it 
has made creditable growth in an educational 
way, and, as might be expected, our gradu- 
ate is a member of a literary club which is 
studying one of the Shakespeare Special 
Courses in the C. L. 8. C. The illustration 
gives an idea of the scenery of this wonder- 
ful country, as described by Mrs. Treen, 
‘* lofty peaks tower above us, some covered 
with eternal snows, and glimpses of glaciers 
glittering blue and cold in the sunshine are 
seen on the slopes of the higher peaks.’’ 
Like most frontier towns, the population 
tends to be migratory, but it is hoped that 
a Chautauqua circle may be reported among 
the permanent residents by another year. 
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THE CLASS OF 1901. 

‘* Joy to the laughing troop 
That from the threshold starts, 
Led on by courage and immortal hope, 
And with the morning in their hearts. 
* * * * * * * 
Their merry task shall be 
To make the house all fine and sweet 
Its new inhabitants to greet, 
The wondrous dawning century.”’ 


—E. R. Sill. 

Nineteen Hundred and One is the first 
C. L. 8. C. class to graduate in the new 
century, and its members are already feeling 
the importance of their position to the 
classes that are to come after them. Let 
no loyal 1901 fall by the way for want of a 
little good cheer from the rest of the rank 
and file. If you are 21901 and well up with 
your work, stir up every lagging classmate 
that you know and spur him on to the goal. 
If you are behind, never lose hope. Look 
the future fairly in the face, lay out a sched- 
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ule of work that will bring you through by 
October 1, and then, if possible, follow it 
up. The summer months offer opportunities 
for regaining much lost ground, and it is 
worth while to omit for a time some other 
desirable reading, that you may have the 
satisfaction of carrying out your resolution 
made four years ago. There is no time 
quite so good for making new resolutions 
and renewing old ones, as the beginning of 
a new century, and it is the only experience 
of the kind which any of us can hope to 
have. If you area member of 1902 or 1903 
or 1904 and there are 1901’s in your circle, 
let them know that you expect them to 
graduate and inspire them by your confidence 
in their high purpose. The graduation of 
any member is something which concerns us 
all. If you are an old graduate, urge the 
advantages of being a member of the S. H. G. 
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made up of the best things the nineteenth 
century has given us in art, science, litera- 


ture, etc. 
— 


Many members are under the impression 
that if they return the memoranda for the 
year it is not necessary to fill out the form of 
application for the annual certificate, and so 
are disappointed when the certificate fails to 
arrive. Please note that the form of applica- 
tion is important in any case, as it is no light 
undertaking to distinguish between the vast 
array of memoranda of those who have filled 
out the form and those who have not. 
Copies of the blank will be furnished to any 
who have mislaid or have failed to receive it. 


<2 


The Class of 1900, through the skill of 
one of its members, has secured photographs 





But whoever you are, do your share 
in holding up Chautauqua ideals, and 
everyone about you will be the gainer 
from your efforts. 


<oe 


No book is worth anything which is not 
worth much ; nor is it serviceable, until it has 
been read and reread and loved and loved 
again; and marked, so that you can refer to 
the passages you want in it, as the soldier can 
seize the weapon he needs in an armory, or a 
housewife bring the spice she needs from her 
store.— Ruskin’s “Sesame and Lilies.” 


= 


The circle of the Strawbridge M. E. 
Church in Baltimore sends a copy of 
its program for October 29, the cover 
of which we reproduce. This circle 
displays much ingenuity in the ar- 
rangement of its exercises. One 
illustration of this is the way in 
which it makes an ‘“‘ oral report ’’ 
appear under various guises. For 
instance, a ‘‘ talk”’ discusses the 
story of Carthage, the dread Sahara 
is presented in a ‘‘ word picture,’’ 
the last great man of Africa be- 
comes a ‘‘ study,’’ the exploits of 
Uruj Barbarossa a ‘‘ tale’’ and Jean 
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Jacques Rousseau is summed up in a 
‘* thumb-nail sketch.’’ We fancy, however, 
that to a circle of such varied talents these 
different oral expressions are by no means 
the same in kind. Other circles may take a 
hint from this program, for a “‘tale,’’ a 
‘* word picture’’ and a ‘‘ study ”’ offer poos- 
sibilities of variety well worth trying. This 
circle is planning to hold an ‘‘ End of the 
Century Watch Meeting,’’ the program being 


of objects of interest and scenes at Chau- 
tauqua. The subjects available include: The 
Class of 1900; the Hall in the Grove show- 
ing decorations (exterior); interior of the 
Hall showing decorations; the Golden Gate; 
the Golden Gate and arches (taken from the 
Hall); Alumni Hall; banner of the Class of 
1900. These can be furnished unmounted 
for fifty cents, and mounted for seventy-five 
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cents. The proceeds go toward the class 
fund for Alumni Hall. The size and price 
of pictures can be ascertained by writ- 
ing to Miss Ella Ricker, 700 Carrollton 
avenue, Baltimore, Maryland. 


= 


‘THE SPADE AND THE SWORD.”’ 


A remarkable illustration of the inspiring 
power of an ideal is to be found in the life 
of Dr. Heinrich Schliemann, the famous 
discoverer of ancient Troy. In his earliest 
childhood the story of the Trojan war 
made a deep impression upon him, and his 
youthful enthusiasm planned the discovery 
of the old city; but family misfortunes 
compelled him to leave school at the age of 
fourteen, and for five years he worked early 
and late, with no time for study. Later a 
position in Amsterdam brought him more 
freedom, and while doing errands his oppor- 
tunities were eagerly improved. ‘‘I never 
went on my errands, even in the rain,’’ he 
wrote, ‘‘ without having my book in my hand 
and learning something by heart.’’ He was 
a quick student, and in this way learned 
English in one half year and French in the 
next. His memory was phenomenal, and 


Dutch, Spanish, Italian and Portuguese he 


DR. SCHLIEMANN’S HOUSE IN ATHENS. 


learned in six weeks each. Unable to find a 
Russian teacher, he committed to memory a 
Russian translation of Fénelon’s ‘‘ Tele- 
maque,’’ and thus paved the way for his 
great commercial successes in that country. 
At the age of thirty-six his fortune was so 
large that he could abandon business and 
devote himself to archeology. He had for 
two years been studying Greek, which he 
had not dared attempt before lest he fall 
under the spell of Homer and neglect his 
business. The story of his discoveries is 
one of those archeological fairy tales which 
have brought the practical nineteenth cen- 
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tury curiously near to the age of myths and 
myth makers. Without Schliemann’s enthu- 
siastic devotion to his ideal, cherished in 
spite of poverty, prosperity and the ridicule 
of both the scholarly and the unscholarly 
public, some of the most fascinating chap- 
ters in the history of Greece might still be 


unwritten. 
— 


The following selection is taken from 
“* Some Reminiscences of Schliemann,”’ by J. 
Irving Manatt, published in the Atlantic 
Monthly for June, 1893: 


‘* All visitors to Athens, especially all Americans, 
know the marble mansion on the street of the univer- 
sity, with its beautiful frescoes on the front and its 
sculptured gods and heroes guarding the battlements, 
with its garden full of oranges and climbing roses on 
either side and in the rear. Even in its exterior, it 
is a splendid palace, with its full front looking across 
the city upon the Acropolis. But enter once, and the 
charm of the house becomes commanding. The ground 
floor was a great museum, in some ways the most 
fascinating in the world, for it was full of rude, pre- 
historic things of Troy. Adjacent were the working 
rooms, where one found antiquity piled pell-mell, wait- 
ing for the work of classification. Hence a wide marble 
stairway led up to the second floor, with its grand ball- 
room, drawing-room, dining-room, music-room, etc., 
while another took the visitor to the top, which was 
Dr. Schliemann’s own. Here was his magnificent 
library, with its long wide balcony; from this balcony 
he was fond of pointing out the profile of Gladstone, 
which nature has carved in the southeast face of the 
Sacred Rock. The library opened into the study, which 
was itself a very treasury of ancient art; while across 
the wide hall was the doctor's chamber, looking out upon 
the lovely garden in the rear. The whole house was 
beautiful, with its fine mosaic floors, its frescoed walls 
and ceilings, very transcripts of old mythology, and the 
gnomic sentences and Odyssey verses which from every 
possible panel gave out their own sweetness and light. 
It was a treat to wander about the house with him and 
listen to his genial and often whimsical reading of the 
‘ writings on the wall.’ The name of the man- 
sion, the Hall of Ilium, inscribed on its front, does not 
savor of excessive modesty; yet when I mentioned it to 
the doctor one day, he rendered it at once the ‘ Hut of 
Troy,’ saying Homer used the word for the huts of the 
beleaguering Greeks. I think he was mistaken about 
this; but it is the word used of Priam’s palace. And 
certainly the man whose magic spade dug up Priam’s 
city had good right to borrow the Homeric name for his 
Athenian mansion. 

‘* Bright and unique as was the mansion itself, it 
was the man in it, with his unique personality, that 
made it an event to enter there. More than any other 
man in new Greece, he had about him the old Greek 
flavor. German though he was by birth, American by 
adoption, cosmopolite by his far wandering life, he 
seemed a better Greek than any of the Greeks. Tak- 
ing up the alphabet only after he had wrung a fortune 
out of fate by his own pluck and fortitude, and at the 
age of thirty-four, he had come to write and speak and 
think ancient Greek as a second mother tongue. The 
old authors, whom we spell out laboriously at college 
and then lay on the shelf forever, were his daily, famil- 
iar society. How often have I found him in his library 
poring over Lucian as one of us might thumb his Thack- 
eray! But it was Homer that he knew best. A few 
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weeks before leaving Athens for the last time, he came 
to call upon us. We were already entertaining a poor 
Ithacan, who, as a countryman of Odysseus and a 
special student of Homer, had Iliad and Odyssey at his 
tongue’s end. The meeting of the two men was as the 
collision of two old rhapsodists, and the fire flew. 
Schliemann acknowledged my introduction of the Ithacan 
with a spontaneous burst of Homer; he was himself 
Odysseus ‘ all marred with the salt foam of the wine- 
dark deep’ which had tossed him hapless on the Phe- 
acian strand, and as such he made his plaint to fair- 
armed Nausicaa: ‘I supplicate thee, O Queen, whether 
thou art some goddess or a mortal!’ and so on to the 
end of that long and splendid speech. Then Nausicaa 


DR. HEINRICH SCHLIEMANN. 


of the white arms (by the mouth of our Ithacan) 
answered him and said: ‘Stranger, . since 
thou hast come to our city, and our land, thou shalt 
not lack raiment’ nd all the rest. Long the com- 
bat raged; fast flew the winged words and hot: for the 
men were on their mettle. Schliemann’s mood was 
worthy of Odysseus himself, ‘like a lion of the hills 
trusting in his strength, who fares out under wind and 
rain, and his eyes are all on fire.’ Pitted against the 
Ithacan who knew nothing but Homer, the odds were 
yet with the old German who at the age of eight in his 
father’s humble pars¢nage at Ankershagen, had con- 
ceived the object of his life, to dig up Troy, but had 
to wait nearly thirty years before he could learn the 
Greek alphabet.’’ 
— 


HOW TO STUDY HOMER. 


Few of us in this busy world are able to 
read many books, and often we do not give 
to these a second thought. But there are 
a few great books that it is worth our while 
to know well and we can afford to let other 
things drop into the background while we 
make their acquaintance. Homer easily 
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ranks as one of the greatest poets of the 
ages, yet how many of us are familiar with 
him? Perhaps we should have more men 
and women of heroic mold among us if we 
lived closer to the great world of the imag- 
ination. While we are studying Homer 
during the next few weeks, let us study him, 
live in his atmosphere as much as we may, 
commit to memory some of the great pas- 
sages from his poems and feel the joy of a 
daily life that, while it is and ought to be 
devoted to practical ends, can still cherish 
something of ‘‘ the glory and the freshness 
of a dream.”’ 

Those who have access to a little volume 
by Professor Jebb of Cambridge, entitled 
** Introduction to Homer,’’ will find it full of 
helpful suggestions, and for the benefit of 
those who have not this book, we give below 
some hints for the study of Homer selected 
from it: 


1. Make a condensed statement of the subject of 
each book in not more than fifty words. 

2. Note how direct and simple are Homer’s modes 
of expression. Contrast his ‘‘ Valor of Diomedes’’ 
(page 41, ‘‘ Homer to Theocritus’’) with Milton’s 
description of the might of Satan’s followers (‘‘ Paradise 
Lost,’’ Bk. I., line 571). 

8. Select passages from Homer descriptive of his 
various characters. Professor Jebb says: ‘‘ Fresh, 
direct and noble, the Homeric mode of presenting life 
has been singularly potent in tracing certain types of 
character which have ever since stood out clearly before 
the imagination of the world. Such are Achilles, the 
type of heroic might, violent in anger and in sorrow, 
capable also of chivalrous and tender compassion; 
Odysseus, the type of resourceful intelligence joined to 
heroic endurance. Such again are the heroic types of 
women, so remarkable for true and fine insight,— An- 
dromache, who in losing Hector must lose all; Penelope, 
loyal under hard trial to her absent lord.”’ 

4. He also calls attention to the divine types as (1) 
clearly marked, (2) not losing their divine quality, 
though possessing many human attributes, (3) the 
Homeric outlines both of divine and of human beings 
are brilliantly distinct, yet the reader can fill them in 
so as to satisfy his own ideal since they are not individ- 
ualized beyond a certain point. 

5. Note the descriptions of home life found in 
Homer. 

6. The similes of Homer: (1) ‘‘ They serve to intro- 
duce something which Homer desires to be exceptionally 
impressive.’’ (2) The poet sometimes multiplies de- 
tails in his simile, but not aimlessly, such details 
always serving to make the chief point clear. (3) The 
Iliad contains about one hundred and eighty detailed 
similes; the Odyssey barely forty. The latter has 
fewer moments of concentrated excitement than the 
former. (4) The range of the figures used: natural 
forces, the sea, animals, useful and ornamental arts, 
common experiences of everyday life, the life of 
children. Subjective imagery is rare. See the Iliad 
22:199, a simile from a dream. 

7. Religious ideas of Homer: By what means do 
the heroes seek the help of the gods or appease their 
wrath? The man appeals directly to the gods. ‘‘ The 
priest as distinguished from the soothsayer appears 
only as the guardian of the sacred shrine.’’ In the 
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Odyssey the gods have become more etherealized and 
spiritual than in the Iliad. What ethical ideas do we 
find in Homer? What was the Homeric method of 
treating the dead? 

. 


THE C. L. S. C. ON A MAN-OF-WAR. 


A graduate of the Class of 1900, whose 
wanderings during the past few years would 


U. 8. GUNBOAT NASHVILLE. 


do credit to Ulysses, has recently sent his 
final report from China. He began his 
course while teaching in a medical college in 
St. Louis, but reported the next year from 
the Massachusetts in the New York Navy- 
Yard, where he was serving as assistant 
surgeon. A year later his annual fee was 
sent from the Celtic stationed at Manila, and 
his fourth year’s memoranda comes from the 
United States gunboat Nashville at Shanghai. 
Those of us whose lives run in quieter chan- 
nels and who find it hard to accomplish what 
we undertake, can appreciate the quality of 
a fellow student who clings to a definite 
purpose amid the distractions both of foreign 
travel and of war. The diploma and seals 
for this graduate are now on their way to 
Shanghai; and as he has enrolled for a year 
of post-graduate work, taking the regular 
course for 1900-01, we doubt not he will 
study the ‘‘ Rivalry of Nations ”’ articles with 
peculiar interest and possibly in the near 
future make the ‘‘ Reading Journey in the 
Orient ’’ a real one. 


A GREEK VIEW OF THE ODYSSEY. 


Some of the most interesting facts about 
Greek life and mythology come to us from 
the many painted terra cotta vases which 
have survived the changing centuries when 
more perishable records have disappeared. 
While we are studying Homer, this glimpse 
of a vase painting, possibly of the time of 
Pericles, will be of special interest. The 
scene represents Odysseus bound to the mast 
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of his galley that he may escape the wiles of 
the sirens. The picture is not without its 
humorous side to us, though it was doubt- 
less worked out with all seriousness by the 
artist. The close connection of Greece with 
Egypt is suggested by the form of the 
sirens, which is almost identical with the 
Egyptian ‘‘ Ba,’’ the bird form which is 
assumed by the soul of the dead. The 
Greeks, however, transformed it into a crea- 
ture of ill omen, and it is found doing duty 
both for harpies and for sirens. It would 
be interesting to know just how a Greek of 
Pericles’s day regarded this bit of decorative 
art. Dii the ‘‘ Homeric question’’ puzzle 
him as it puzzles us? 


<2 


THINGS WE ARE SUPPOSED TO KNOW. 


Candidates for public library positions are 
always asked certain questions entitled 
‘*general information,’’ which, it is assumed, 
a fairly intelligent person should be able to 
answer. Some of us may enjoy testing our 
own ‘‘intelligence’’ in this way. Here are 
some of the questions: 


Characterize briefly, giving country, century, and 
for what noted, ten of the following: Galileo, James 
Anthony Froude, Phillips Brooks, Robespierre, F. 
Hopkinson Smith, John Hay, Albrecht Durer, Pére 
Marquette, Marco Bozzaris, Demosthenes, John Knox, 
Leonardo da Vinci. 

Name one English and two American weeklies 
treating of public questions; one English and one 
American critical review; a prominent journal devoted 
to art; sport; religion; science; household affairs. 

Name two men who have been secretary of state; 
two who have been governor of your own state; two 
who have been speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Tell briefly (about two or three lines) what is 


A GREEK VIEW OF ODYSSEUS. 

(Reprinted, by p issi from “ Pharachs, Fellahs and Explorers,’ 
by Amelia B, Edwards. Copyright, 1891, Harper and Brothers.) 
suggested by the following: French Academy, Cripple 
Creek, Taj Mahal, Brook Farm, Ides of March, 
University Extension, Lion of Lucerne, Chevy Chase, 
Society for Psychical Research, Reign of Law. 

Who discovered: Circulation of the blood? That 
the earth moves round the sun? Law of gravitation? 
Motive power of steam? Principle of the lever? 
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THE DICTIONARY HABIT. 


Good habits, like bad ones, can become 
second nature if we keep them up long 
enough. One of the most useful habits for 
the self-educating reader is that of consult- 
ing the dictionary. Don’t let an unfamiliar 
word slip past you in your reading without 
looking it up or noting it down to be inves- 
tigated as soon as you can reach a diction- 
ary. Reading the dictionary is a much more 
stimulating occupation than many of us 
suppose, for so many of our pet notions may 
be either confirmed or overthrown that what 
we read arouses our interest, makes an 
impression and enriches our ideas. How 
many of us are familiar with the following 
words in current use; yet see what an inter- 
esting pedigree some of them have: 


Sir-dar’. This word comes from the Hindu, and in 
India and oriental countries means a person in com- 
mand,—a leader. In Egypt it is specifically applied to 
the commander-in-chief of .the army, at present a 
British officer. 

Sin’-o-logue has recently come into prominence by 
reason of the Chinese complications. For this word 
we are indebted to the Greeks, Sinai, Chinese, and 
lego, speak. A Sinologue is therefore one who is versed 
in Sinology, the systematic study or investigation of 
the Chinese language, literature, history and charac- 
teristics. 

Fir’-man. A word of Persian origin (farman, a 
mandate). A special decree of a Turkish or other 
oriental sovereign, giving authority to travel, sanction- 
ing an enterprise or undertaking. We shall meet this 
word frequently in our ‘‘ Reading Journey in the 
Orient.”’ 

Shib’-bo-leth. A test word or pet phrase of a party; 
a watchword. From the Hebrew word shibboleth given 
by Jephthah (Judges, xii., 4-6) as a test to distinguish 
his own men from the Ephraimites, who were betrayed 
by the pronunciation sibboleth. 

Un’-cial, from uncia, a Roman word meaning the 
twelfth part of anything, as of a pound (an ounce), a 
foot (an inch). Uncial letters are found in manuscripts 
from the fourth to the eighth century. They are large 
and of nearly uniform size, resembling modern capitals, 
but with greater roundness, inclination and inequality 
in height. The term uncial as thus used arose from a 
misapplication of St. Jerome’s expression littere 
uneiales by which he simply meant ‘‘ inch high,’’ or 
large, handsome letters. 


GAMES. 


Circles and readers will do well to provide 
themselves with some of the excellent games 
of historical characters, events, etc., and 
use them occasionally for review purposes. 
The games of cities, foreign characters and 
of the world, published by L. J. Colby & Co., 
costing seventy-five cents to one dollar, give 
effective sidelights on the ‘“‘ Rivalry of 
Nations’’ studies. ‘‘Some Sevens in 
Greece,’’ published by Mrs. H. S. Russell, 
includes a very comprehensive list of Greek 
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characters. This and the ‘‘ Game of Greek 
Mythology,’”’ by R. H. Howe, are each fifty 
cents. Any of these can be secured through 
the Chautauqua Office at Cleveland. 


<2 


It was a happy idea of the president of 
the Roger Williams Circle of Providence, 
Rhode Island, Mrs. Hemenway, to present 
each member with a package of seeds of the 
cornflower. Many of the circle are members 


of the Class of 1903, and as the cornflower is 
the class emblem she suggested that as the 
plants grew each one might be reminded of 
Chautauqua’s widespread influence which 
has resulted in the fuller development of so 
many lives. 


<= 


**To the growth of every flower earth, sun and at- 
mosphere must contribute; in the making of a man all 
the rich forces of nature and civilization must have 
place.’’—H. W. Mabie. 


A graduate of ’91 from Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
writes: ‘‘ The ‘ recognized reading’ is delightful, only 
I cannot do nearly all that I would like. The course is 
so fine and such a pleasure, while the benefit is beyond 
expression.’’ 


A solitary reader in Vermont belonging to the class 
of 1900, in sending a contribution of pine cones for 
the class room at Chautauqua, had them tipped with 
gold, for she said, ‘‘ They are to ropresent the days of 
sunshine that Chautauqua has brought into my life.’’ 


A member of 1903 asks for the addresses of other 
members who would be interested to write occasionally, 
as she also is a lone reader. Correspondence of this 
sort between Chautauquans has been carried on very 
effectively in the past, and we shall take pleasure in 
introducing classmates to each other if any who have 
time for such correspondence will send their names 
to the editor of the Round Table. 


The Class of 1904 is making a fine record. 
Its membership extends into every state and 
territory of the union, and foreign lands also 
contribute their share. Many new circles 
have been formed and the class is already 
running well ahead of 1903! 


kas 


The new circular announcing plans’ for 
graduates was mailed in November to ten 
thousand of our graduates. The courses 
offered are very attractive and any graduates 
who have failed to receive the circular can 
secure it by writing to the Chautauqua 
offices. The preliminary announcement pub- 
lished in the advertising pages of the 
November CHAUTAUQUAN was incorrect in 
some particulars. Graduates will find the 
courses, as finally arranged, given in the 
December number of the magazine and in 
the circular sent them. 
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OUTLINE OF READING AND PROGRAMS. 
C. L. 8. C. MOTTOES. 


“*We Study the Word and the Works of God.”’ 


“‘Let us Keep our Heavenly Father in the Midst.’’ 


** Never be Discouraged.”’ 


Cc. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS. 


OPENING Day—October 1. 

BryaANT Day—November, second Sunday. 
MILTON Day—December 9. 

CoLLEGE Day—January, last Thursday. 
LANIER Day—February 3. 

SpeciAL SUNDAY—February, second Sunday. 
LONGFELLOW Day—February 27. 
SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. 


AppisoNn DAY—May 1. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—May, second Sunday. 

SpeciAL SuUNDAY—July, second Sunday. 

INAUGURATION DAy—August, first Sunday after first 
Tuesday. 

St. PauL’s DAy—August, second Saturday after first 
Tuesday. 

RECOGNITION Day—August, third Wednesday. 


—_ 
OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING. 


JANUARY 1-8— 
In THE CHAUTATQUAN: The Rivalry of Nations. 
Chap. 12. The Balkan Peninsula since 1878. 
Required Books: Grecian History. Chap. 1. The 
Greek Lands. Homer to Theocritus. Chap. 1. In- 
troductory. 


JANUARY 8-15— 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: The Rivalry of Nations. Chap. 
13. Critical Studies in French Literature: French 
Lyric Poets. 

Required Books: Grecian History. 
Homer to Theocritus. Chap. 2 to page 26. 


Chaps. 2 and 3. 


a 


JANUARY 15-22 — 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
Chap. 14. 

Required Book: Homer to Theocritus. 
cluded. Chap. 3. 
JANUARY 22-29 — ; 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: The Rivalry of Nations. 
Chap. 15. A Reading Journey in the Orient. Palestine. 

Required Book: Homer to Theocritus. Chap. 4. 
JANUARY 29-FEBRUARY 5 — 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: The Rivalry of Nations. 
Chap. 16. The Inner Life of Corot. 

Required Book: Grecian History. 


The Rivalry of Nations. 


Chap. 2 con- 


Chaps. 4 and 5. 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLES. 


JANUARY 1-8— 

1. Roll-call: Answered by describing the personal 
appearance of the various sovereigns of Europe. 

2. Papers: Gortschakoff ; Stambuloff; Carmen Sylva. 
(See magazine articles; also paragraph on 
biographical study in December Round Table.) 

Reading: Selection from the ‘‘ Emperor of Aus- 
tria,’’ by Ireneus Prime-Stevenson, in The 
Outlook for November 3, 1900. Or from ‘‘ The 
Two Pompadours.’’ (See this magazine, p. 381.) 

Papers: The modern Greek as compared with his 
classic ancestor. (See Review of Reviews, 
January, 1897; Harper’s Weekly, May 15, 
1897.) The part assigned to Greek in a modern 
college education. (Review of Reviews, Janu- 
ary, 1897.) Some things we gwe to Greece. 
(See THE CHAUTAUQUAN, September, 1900.) 

Drill on the Greek alphabet. (See suggestions at 
head of December programs.) 

Discussion: Greek words in the English language. 
(See ‘‘A Pinch of Attic Salt,’’ in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN for this month.) The different 
words there mentioned should be apportioned 
among the members of the circle, each finding 
as much as possible about the history and: use 
of the word assigned. 


JANUARY 8-15— 

1. Paper: The forms of French literature thus far 
studied, with brief accounts of the historical 
period to which each belongs. 

2. Roll-call: Selections from the French lyric poets. 
(See Critical Studies.) 


8. Character Studies: Ismail Pasha. Ferdinand de 
Lesseps. (See encyclopedias and Poole’s Index 
for magazine articles.) 

4, Reading: The present khedive. 
Egypt,’’ Penfield. 
March, 1898.) 

Debate: Resolved, That Egypt should be released 
frem British control. (See ‘‘ What Britain has 
done for Egypt,’’ North American Review, July, 
1898. ‘‘ Rivalry of Nations,’’ Chapter 13. 
‘‘England’s Absorption of Egypt,’’ Penfield. 
North American Review, December, 1897. Or 
‘* Present-Day Egypt,’’ by the same author.) 

Map Review: Each Greek state should be assigned 
to some one member, who may take the rest of 
the circle on a brief imaginary trip, pointing out 
the location of cities, mountains, oracles, etc. 

Greek myths, their meaning and their use by the 
great poets: Three papers on Prometheus, 
Athena, Apollo. (See Gayley’s ‘*‘ Classic 
Myths,’’ Bulfinch’s ‘‘ Age of Fable,’’ etc. Also 
Ruskin’s ‘‘ Queen of the Air.’’) 

Readings: Each reading should be given directly 
after the paper to which it relates. ‘‘ Prome- 
theus, or the Poet’s Forethought.’’ Longfel- 
low. Athena described by Homer, Bk. V., 
line 730, etc. Keats’s ‘‘ Hymn to Apollo.’’ 


JANUARY 15-22 — 

1. Summary: By a selected leader of chief points in 
‘* Rivalry of Nations,’’ Chapter 14. 

2. Paper: Schliemann and his work at Troy. (See 
biography in Schuchhardt’s ‘‘ Schliemann.”’ 


(‘‘ Present-Day 
Or Munsey’s Magazine, 
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‘* Schliemann, the Excavator of Ancient Troy.’’ 6. Reading: Selection from ‘‘ Simplicity,’ by C. D. 
T. D. Seymour. THE CHAUTAUQUAN for June, Warner. A study of Nausicaa. (Atla ntic 
1891. ‘Recollections of Schliemann.”’ C. K. Monthly, March, 1889.) This reading might 
Tuckerman. New England Magazine, April, be given immediately after the character dale 
1891.) in the Odyssey. 

Reading: Reminiscences of Schliemann. (See j,yyany 29-FepRuARY 5— 


Round Table. 
Re oie: re Sonnet ‘‘ On Looking Into Chap- 1. Roll-call: Answered by quotations from the Iliad, 


man’s Homer.’’ and Odyssey. _ ‘ 

Roll-call: Descriptions of Homeric characters. * Papers; The Indian Mutiny. (See ‘‘ The Land of 
These should be previously assigned. Several the Veda,’’ Butler.) The Diamond Jubilee of 
quotations illustrating different traits of the Queen Victoria. (See all magazines for June and 
same character should be given. If these can be July, 1897.) 
given from memory, it will add much tothe effect. “ Singing : “« The Recessional, Kipling. 

Reading: The Isles of Greece. Byron. . — ita Earth.” (See December 

mente Pacem Glee ** Bow te Study Homer,” . Greek Myths: Their meaning and their use by the 

in poets. Two papers on Orpheus; Demeter and 
JANUARY 22-29— Persephone. (See Bulfinch’s ‘‘ Age of Fable,’’ 
1. Selections from Kipling relating to England’s and Gayley’s ** Classic Myths in English Litera- 
imperial position and responsibilities. (See ture.’’ Also Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Tanglewood Tales ’’ 

‘* The Seven Seas.’’) and ‘‘ Wonder Book.’’) 

Character Studies: Charles G. Gordon. (See Life 6. Readings: Each should be given after the paper to 
by Butler in ‘‘ English Men of Action,’’ Series. which it relates. ‘‘ Demeter and Persephone,’’ 
Description of his funeral in ‘‘ With Kitchener Tennyson. “ Orpheus and Eurydice,’’ Browning. 
to Khartoum.’’) Lord Kitchener. (See Mun- 7. Papers: The Old Olympic Festival. (See ‘‘ New 
sey’s Magazine, March, 1898. Review of Re- Chapters in Greek History,’’ Gardner. Excur- 
views, October, 1898. The Outlook, February 4, sions in Greece,’’ Diehl. Century Magazine, 
1899. ‘‘ With Kitchener to Khartoum,’’ G. W. April, 1896. Also the larger Greek histories. 
Steevens.) See bibliography in Joy’s book.) The New 

Discussion: The fate of Gordon. (Many articles Olympic Games. (See Century Magazine, No- 
will Le found in English magazines. See Poole’s vember, 1896. Outlook, May 30, 1896. Serib- 
Index, 1887 — 1896.) ner’s Magazine, September, 1896.) 

Reading: Tennyson’s ‘‘ Ulysses.’’ . Reading: Selections from ‘‘My Sixty Days in 

Study of the Odyssey. (See ‘‘How to Study Greece,’’ B. L. Gildersleeve. Atlantic Monthly, 
Homer,’’ in Round Table.) February, 1897. 


< 
THE TRAVEL CLUB. 


Readers who have access to volumes of The Biblical World will find them full of most valuable help on all 
points brought out in the following programs. In addition to the bibliography given with the article on Pales- 
tine, readers will do well to consult such works of travel and exploration as may be available. Thomson’s ‘‘ The 
Land and the Book ’’ will be found in many private libraries. ‘‘ The City and the Land,’’ Tristram (Macmillan 
Co., 1892), is a small volume giving reports of the Palestine Exploration Fund. ‘‘ Haifa, or Life in Modern 
Palestine,’’ by Lawrence Oliphant (Harper & Brothers, 1887), is a very readable book and gives accounts of 
many of the important discoveries. The same is true of ‘‘ A World Pilgrimage,’’ by J. H. Barrows (McClurg & 
Co.). ‘‘In Scripture Lands,’’ by E. L. Wilson (Scribner’s), is a reprint of articles published in The Century 
Magazine in 1888-90, and in addition to the interest of the articles, the illustrations will be found especially 
valuable. A concordance or the text-book in the ordinary teacher’s Bible is, of course, almost indispensable, 
and Smith’s ‘‘ Dictionary of the Bible ’’ will give much help if the student cannot secure Baedeker. 

First Week — Second Week — 

1. Roll-call: Answered by biblical quotations concern- 1. Roll-call: Answered by biblical quotations about 
ing Jerusalem, with statement of circumstances Bethlehem, Hebron, Bethany or Jericho, with 
which called them forth. statement of circumstances which called them 

2. Papers: The Palestine Exploration Fund. (See forth. 

** The City and the Land;”’ ‘‘ Haifa, or Lifein 2. Papers: Bethlehem; Bethany; ; The Dead Sea. (See 
Modern Palestine;’’ also ‘‘ Recent Changes in Baedeker; also ‘‘ Bethlehem’’ in McClure’s 
the Holy Land,’’ The Independent, August 30, Magazine for December, 1896. Wilson’s ‘‘ Sinai 
1900, and ‘‘ Recent Work of Exploration Fund,’’ to Shechem”’ in Century Magazine, December, 
Scientific American, May 5, 1900, page 278. ) 1888; ‘‘ Three Jewish Kings,’’ October, 1889.) 
Papers: Jerusalem in History ; The People of Jeru- 3. Readings: ‘‘ Hymn on the Nativity,’’ Milton ; selec- 
salem. (See Baedeker.) tions from ‘‘ An Epistle,’’ Browning. (See also 
Reading: Selection from ‘‘ Ben-Hur,’’ Wallace; or ‘* Poems of Places,’’ edited by Longfellow.) 
from ‘On the Desert,” Field. Chaps. 19 or 21-24. 4. Book Review: ‘‘ Come Forth,’’ by E. 8. Phelps and 
Book Review: Tasso’s ‘‘ Jerusalem Delivered,’ H. D. Ward. 
with selections from the poem. . Papers: Hebron; Jericho; The Jordan. (See Bae- 
Papers: Mount Moriah; The Church of the Holy deker, Wilson’s ‘‘ Sinai to Shechem,’’ Century 
Sepulcher; Walks within the city. (See Bae- Magazine, December, 1888, and all available 
deker. Also ‘‘ Round About Jerusalem,’’ by E. helps. ) 
L. Wilson, Century Magazine, May, 1889, and 6. Readings: Selections from ‘‘ In Palestine,’ R. W. 
“Three Jewish Kings,’’ October, 1889.) The Gilder. ‘‘ A Visit to the Cave of Machpelah,”’ 
Suburbs of Jerusalem: Mount of Olives, Valley Independent, January 9, 1896, or Browning’s 
of Kidron, Valley of Hinnom. (See Baedeker.) ** Saul.”’ 
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Third Week — 

1. Roll-call: Answered by biblical quotations referring 
to Shechem, Samaria, Jesreel, Carmel, Mt. 
Tabor, Nazareth and other places in Galilee, 
with explanation. 

Papers: Art in Syria; The Rock Tombs of Petra; 
Shechem; Samaria. (See Baedeker and bibliog- 
raphy, also Wilson’s ‘‘ Some Wayside Places in 
Palestine,’’ Century Magazine, March, 1890.) 

Reading: Selections from Lessing’s ‘* Nathan the 
Wise,’’ The parable of the three kings. (See 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN, December, 1883, or copy of 
Lessing’s poems); or ‘‘ Petra’’ in Longfellow’s 
** Poems of Places.’’ 

Book Review: “The Wandering Jew.” Eugene Sue. 

Papers: Mt. Tabor; Nazareth; Through Galilee. 
(See Baedeker and bibliography; also Wilson’s 
**Round About Galilee,’? Century Magazine, 
January, 1889.) 
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6. Reading: Selections from ‘‘ Judith and Holo- 
fernes,’’ by Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


Fourth Week — ° 


1. Roll-call: Descriptions of the wild animals of Pales- 
tine, with Scripture quotations referring to 
them. (See Baedeker.) 

Papers: Damascus in History; Its Shops and Indus- 
tries; The Great Mosque. (See ‘‘ Damascus, 
the Oldest City in the World,’’ Biblical World, 
August, 1898.) 

Reading: Selection from Longfellow’s ‘‘ Poems of 
Places.”’ 

Papers: Baalbek; The Turk in Palestine. 
Baedeker.) 

Reading: ‘* Baalbec ’’ in ‘‘ Poems of Places.’’ 


Paper: The Syrian Protestant College. (See mis- 
sionary publications.) 


(See 


a 
REVIEW QUESTIONS ON **GRECIAN HISTORY.”’ 


CHAPTER I. THE GREEK LANDS. 

1. What nationsin the eastern Mediterranean exerted 
an early influence on Greece? 2. How large was 
ancient Greece? 3. What are the chief mountains of 
Greece and for what famous? 4. How did the sea in- 
fluence the Greeks in a commercial and political way? 
5. Describe the climate of the country?. 6. What 
were the chief natural products? 7. How did the 
complex surroundings of the Greeks affect their 
eharacter? 


CHAPTER II. PREHISTORIC GREECE. 

1. What race inhabited Greece before the Hellenes? 
2. What massive ruins puzzled the old Greeks as well 
as modern students? 3. What discoveries were made 
by Dr. Schliemann? 4. How was the influence of Egypt 
and Pheenicia felt in Greece? 5. How were myth and 
fact combined in the story of the origin of Thebes? 
6. What possible connection had Argos with Egypt? 


CHAPTER Ill. LEGEND AND TRADITION. 

1. What was the legend of the Argonauts? 2. What 
legend is associated with the founding of Athens? 
8. What legends find their home in Thessaly? 4. What 
in Laconia? 5. What is the legend of Heracles? 


6. What in brief is the story of the Trojan war? 7. 
What state of society is shown in the Homeric poems? 
CHAPTER IV. THE MAKING OF HELLAS. 

1. In what part of Greece did the invading Atolians 
settle? 2. What part of the country did the Dorians 
invade? 3. What was meant by the return of the 
Heraclide, and what was the probable truth of 
the legend? 4. How were the Greek settlements on 
the coast of Asia Minor brought about? 5. What 
other settlements were made during this period? 

CHAPTER V. THE HELLENES. 

1. What was it to be a Hellene? 2. How was the 
language of the Greeks peculiarly adapted to their 
civilization? 3. How did the Greek ideas of the gods 
compare with those of oriental nations? 4. What re- 
ligious centers were established in Greece, and in honor 
of what gods? 5. Describe the shrine of Apollo at 
Delphi. 6. Describe some of the leading divinities and 
their characteristics. 7. What famous athletic festivals 
attained national importance? 8. Describe the 
Olympian games. 9. What three ruling traits were 
characteristic of the Greek? 10. How did the 
originality of the Greek show itself? 11. What has 
the Greek love of beauty given to the world? 


— 
REVIEW QUESTIONS ON ‘‘ HOMER TO THEOCRITUS.” 


CHAPTER I. INTRODUCTORY. 

1. Why does the literature of Greece form an ideal 
introduction to the study of literature in general? 2. 
Why are Greek dialogues and orations original types, 
while those of Rome are not? 3. What do we mean by 
the statement that the forms of literature which they 
invented were universal? 4. What different forms of 
literature did they work out at different periods of 
their history? 5. Where were the AXolians settled, and 
what branches of this tribe became famous in literature? 
‘6. What form of poetry was first brought to perfec- 
tion by the Spartans? 7. How did the Athenians enrich 
their own dialect from other sources? 8. Why is the 
literature of Greece more complex for the student than 
that of Rome? 9. How was the literature of Greece 
brought before the public? 

CHAPTER II. EPIC POETRY. INTRODUCTION TO THE ILIAD. 


1. How does the Iliad prove that the Greeks had 


some form of poetry before Homer? 2. What forms 
did this early poetry take? 3. How are the minstrels 
described in Homer? 4. Of what subjects did they 
sing? 5. Is it probable that these minstrels were also 
poets? Why? 6. What is probably true of the poets 
of the Iliad and Odyssey? 7. What is the meaning of 
epic? 8. How does an epic poem differ from a chroni- 
cle? 9. Why is the Iliad a natural epic rather than a 
literary epic? 10. With what portion of the Trojan 
war does the Iliad deal? 11. How did the Greeks 
know the earlier history of the war? 12. What was that 
earlier history? 13. Tell the story of the prologue to 
the Iliad. 


CHAPTERS Ill. ANDIV. THE ILIAD AND THE ODYSSEY. 


(See suggestions for study in first part of Round 
Table.) 





Ac-a-dé’mia 
A-can’thus 
Ac-ar-na’ni-a 
Ach’e-ron (ak) 
A-chae’-an (ké) 
Ach-el-d/us (ak) 
A-chil/lés (kil) 
Ac-ro-co-rin’thus 
Ac-rop’o-lis 
Ad-i-man’tus 
4E-g@’an (jé) 
4£-gi’na (ji) 
4E’-6-lis 
4Es‘chi-nés (ki) 
48s’chy-lus 
E-tili-a 
Ag-a-mem’non 
Ag-a-ris’te 
A-ges-i-la’us 
A’gis (jis) 
A-gla’i-a 
Ag’o-ra 
‘Al-ci-bi’a-des 
Alc-mae-on’idae 
A-lec’to 
A-leu’a-dae 
Am-bra’ci-a 
A-mor’gus 
Am-phic’ty-on-y 
Am-phip’-o-lis 
Am-phiss‘a 
Am-yn’tas 
A-nab/a-sis 
A-nac’re-on 
An-a’pus 
An-ax-ag'o-ras 
An-o-pae’a 
An-tal’ci-das 
An-ti’/o-chus 
An’ti-phon 
A-6/us 
Aph-ro-di’te 
A-rach’thus 


Ar-chi-da’mus (ké) 


A-re-op’a-gus 
A’rés 
Ar-gi-nii’sae (gi) 
Ar’go-lis 
Ar-is-tag’or-as 
Ar-is-ti/des 
Ar-is-to dé’mus 
Ar-is-to-gi’ton (ji) 

-is-tom’e-nes 
Ar-is-toph’a-nés 
Ar-nae’ans 
Ar-ta-ba’zus 
Ar-ta-pher’nes 
Ar’te-mis 
Ar-te-mis’i-um 
As-tar’te (tee) 
Ath’os 


At’ro-pos 
Au’ge-as (jé) 
Bac-chi’a-dae (ki) 
Bac’chus 
Bel-ler’o-phon 
Boe-6'ti-a 
Bo’re-as 


Bés’po-rus 
Bras’i-das 
By-zan’ti-um 
Cad-me’a 
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Cal’li-as 
Cal-li-crat’i-das 


E-ges’ta (jes) 
E-i'ra 


Cal-lim’a-chus(kus) E-la-te’a 


Cal-li’o-pé 
Cal-lir’rho-e 
Cam-by’sés 
Cap-o-dis’tri-as 
Car’pa-thus 
Ce-cro’pi-a 
Ceph-al-lé’ni-a 
Ce-phis’sus 
Cer’be-rus 
Chaer-o-né’a 
Chal’ce-don (kal) 
Chal-cid’i-ce 
Chal’cis 
Cha’res (ka) 
Char-i-de’us 
Cher-so-né’sus 
Chi’os (ki) 
Chi-me’ra 
Cho-ré’gus 
Cir’rha 
Cith-ae’ron 
Cle-ar’chus 
Cle-om/’bro-tus 
Cle-om/’e-nés 
Cle’on 
Cle-ru’chi-es (ké) 
Cli’o 
Clis’the-nés 
Cld’tho 
Cni’dus (ni) 
Co-cy’tus 
Cd’drus 
Cd’non 
Co-pa’is 
Cor-cy'ra 
Cor-o-ne’a 
Cor-y-pha’si-on 
Cri'ti-as (she) 
Croesus 
Cryp-t@’a 
Cii’mae 
Cu-nax’a 
Cyc’la-dés (sic) 
Cy’lon 
Cyp’sel-us 
Cy-ré’/ne 
Cyth-é’re-a 
Cyz’i-cus 
Dan/a-i 
Dan’a-us 
Daph’ne 
Da-ri'us 


Dec/ar-chies (kées) 


Dec’e-lé’a (des) 
Délos 

Del’phi 
Dem-a-ra’tus 
Démes 
De-me’ter 
Dem’i-urgi (ji) 
De-mos’then-es 
Di-o-nys’i-us 
Di-o-ny’sus (ni) 
Di-o-pi'thes 

Di os-cii’ri 
Do-de-cap’o-lis 
D@ris 

Dra’co 
Ec-cle’sia 


El-eu’sis 
El-eu-sin'ia 
El-eu-the’ri-a 
Ep-am-i-non’das 
E-phi-al’tes 
Eph’ors 

Ep ic-ne-mid’i-an 
Epi-men’i-dés 
Ep-i-dau'rus 
E-pip’o-lae 

E-pi rus 


Lab’da-lum 


Lam/a-chus (kus) 
La’res 
Leb-a-de'a 
Le-on’i-das 
Le-on-ti’a-des 


Pag’a-sae 
Pal-lé’ne 
Pal'las A-thé'né 
Pam-bo'tis 
Pa-mi'sus 
Pan-ath-e-nae’a 
Pan-i-o'ni-um 
Pa'ros 
Par-then’'i-ae 


Le-o-tych’i-des (tik) Pa-tro’clus 


Leuc’tra 
Ly-cur’gus 
Ly-san’der 
Mac’e-don (mas) 
Ma ‘lic 

Malis 


Er-ech-the’um (rek) M&@’nes 


E-rétri-a 
Er-in’yes 
E’ros 
Er-y-man’thus 
E-té’sian 
Eu-aen’e-tus 
Eu-boe’a 
Eu-pat’ri-dae 
Eu-phros‘y-ne 
Eu-rip’i-dés 
Eu-ri’pus 
Eu-ry-bi’a-dés 
Eu-rym’e-don 
Eu-ter’pe 
Eu-rys’theus 
Eux-i’nus 
Gae’a (je) 
Gan-y-mé’des 
Ge-om’o-ri (je) 
Ger-u’si-a (je) 
Grae’ae 
Gra-ni’cus 
Gy-lip’pus (ji) 
Ha-li-ar'tus 
Har-mo’di-us 
Har’pa-gus 
He’be 
Hec’a-te 
He-li-ae’a 
Hel’les-pont 
He-phaes'tus 
Her’a-clés 
Her-a-cli’dae 
Her’mae 
Her’mes 
Her-mi’o-ne 
He-rod’o-tus 
Hes-per’i-dés 
Hi-ma’la-yas (ah) 
Hip-par’chus 
Hip-pol’y-te 
His-sar‘lik 
His-ti-ae’us (te) 
Hy-dar’nes 
Hy-met'tus 
Hy-per’bo-lus 
J-ap’et-us 
I-be’ri-an 
Ic-ti/nus 
Il-lyr’i-a 
Im/’bros 
I-on'ic 
I-sag’o-rus 
I-soc'ra-tes 
I-tho’me 


Man-ti-ne’a 
Mar-dd’ni-us 
Mar-don’tes 
Mas-sil’i-a 
Me-déa 
Meg-a-by’zus 
Meg’a-cles 
Meg-a-lop’o-lis 
Meg’a-ris 
Me-gae’ra (je) 
Mel’carth 
M@‘los 
Mel-pom/e-ne 
Men-e-la’us 
Mes-sé’ne 
Met’ics 
Mil-ti’a-des 
Mi’nos 
Min’o-taur 
Min’y-ae 
Mit-y-lé’ne 
Mne-mos’y-ne 
Mce'rae 
Mu-nych'i-a 
Myc’a-le 
My-ce'nae 
My-ron'i-des 
Na iad 
Nau-cra'tis 
Nau-pac’tus 
Na-va-ri'no (ree) 
Nem’e-sis 
Né're-ids 
Ni-cer’a-tus 
Nic'i-as 
Nic-o-mé'des 
Nike 
Ni-sae'a 
N3O'tus 

O'bae 
O-dae’'um 
Od'ys-se 
Cdi-pus 
G-noph'y-ta 
O-lym'pi-ad 
Om'pha-le 
On-o-mar’chus 
O-pun 'ti-an 
Or-chom’e-nus 
O'ré-ad 
Or-thag’o-ras 
Os'sa 

O’tho 

O't 

Ox’'y-lus 


Pau-sa‘ni-as 
Pat’a-ra 
Pel-as’gi (ji) 
Pé‘li-on 
Pe-lop’i-das 
P@lops 
Pen-a’tes 
Pe-nes’tae 
Pe-n#’us 
Pen-tel’i-cus 
Per-dic’cas 
Per-i-an’der 
Per’i-clés 
Per-in’thus 
Per-i-ce’ci (se) 
Per-seph’o-né 
Per-sep’o-lis 
Per’seus (suse) 
Pha-lae’cus 
Pha-lé’rum 
Phar-na-ba/’zus 
Phi-dip’pi-dés 
Phii’/us 
Phi-lo-me/‘la 
Pho-cae’a 
Pho’ci-on 
Phoeb’i-das 
Phor’mi-o 
Phryn/’i-chus 
Phy’le 
Pin’dus 
Pi-rae’us 
Pi-san’der 
Pi-sa’tis 
Pi-sis’tra-tus 
nt a 
lem-myr/’i-um 
Pliotoonas 
Pnyx (nix) 
Pol-y-h /ni-a 
Po-sei/don 
Po-ti-dae’a 
Prom/a-chos 
Pro-pon/tis 
Prop-y-lae’a 
Psam-met/i-chus 
Py’lus 
2 a ta 
Rhe’gi-um 
Sal’a-mis 
Sam-o-thra/ce 
$4’-mos 
Sa-ro’nic 
Sat’yrs 
Sca-man/der 
Sco’pa-dae 
Scy’ros (si) 
Scyth/i-a (sith) 
Sel-éne 
Se-li/nus 
Ses’tos 
Sic’y-on 
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ane 
is'y-phus 
So Rode 
Sphac-te'ri-a 
Spho'dri-as 
Spor'a-des 
Stra-te’gi 
Strat’o-clés 
Stry’mon 
Su'sa 
Syb‘a-ris 
Syb’o-ta 


Sys-sit'i-a 
Tan‘a-gra 
Ta-ren tum 
Ta-yg'e-tus (ij) 
Te-ge'a 
Tem'pe 
Terp-sich'o-ré 
Tha‘les 
Tha-li'a 
Than‘a-tos 
Tha'sos 
Thébes 


The’ra 


Thes’pis 
Thi’bron 


The-mis'to-cles 
The-og’e-nes (0j) 
The-or‘i-con 


Ther-mop’y-lae 
The’se-us (suse) 
Thes’sa-ly 
Thes’pians 
Thes-pro’ti-ans 


Thoth’mes (tot) 


Thrace 

_ Thra-syl/lus 
Thras-y-bu’lus 
Thu-cyd’i-des 
Thu’ri-i 
Ti-gra’nes 
Ti-mo’the-us 
Ti’ryns 
Tis-sa-pher’nes 
Ti-si iph’ ‘o-ne 
Tith’raus 
Tol’mi-des 


Tri’er-arch 
Tri-phyl'ia 
Troe’zen 
Tym-phres'tus 
Tyr-tae'us 
U-ra'ni-a 
U'ra-nus 
Xan-thip’pus (tip) 
Za-cyn' thus (sin 
Zan'cle 
Zeph'y-rus 
Zeus (zuse) 


S , 
ANSWERS TO SEARCH QUESTIONS. 


““THE RIVALRY OF NATIONS.”’ 
DECEMBER. 


1. The estrangement between the Greek and 
Latin churches stands in close connection with the 
division of the Roman empire, the increasing rivalry 
between the see of Old Rome and that of Constanti- 
nople, the insertion by the Latin church of the Filioque 
(‘‘ and from the Son,’’ meaning the proceeding of the 
Holy Ghost from the Son as well as from the Father) 
in the Nicene Creed, the question of the ecclesiastical 
allegiance of the Bulgarians and of papal supremacy. 
There had been temporary suspensions of communion 
previous to the ninth century, when the Great Schism 
occurred. The principal doctrinal difficulty related to 
the Filioque. The final division came in 1054, the 
Roman Christians regarding the Greeks as cut off from 
the Catholic Church, while the former claim that they 
have remained faithful to the Catholic creed and ancient 
usages. 2. The following are the most important 
teachings of the Greek Church differing from the 
Roman Church: The Holy Ghost proceeds from the 
Father only. Man when created possessed immortality, 
perfect wisdom, and a will regulated by wisdom. 
Through sin Adam and his posterity lost immortality, 
and his will received a bias towards evil. All Christians 
should receive the bread and the wine. The Church of 
Christ is the fellowship of all those who accept and pro- 
fess all the articles of faith transmitted by the apostles 
and approved by general synods. Priests and deacons 
must not contract a second marriage. To all priests 
belongs the administration of the six sacraments,— 
baptism, confirmation, penance, eucharist, matrimony, 
unction of the sick. 3. Through Michael VIII., who 
with the help of the Genoese captured Constantinople, 
July 25, 1261, and put an end to the Latin dynasty. 
4. The French form of a Turkish word meaning ‘‘ high 
gate’’ (justice being dispensed at the palace gate). 
It signifies the Ottoman empire, the cabinet represent- 
ing it, or in diplomatic or political use, the country 
itself. 5. Montenegro, Cetigne, Servia, Belgrade. 
Roumania, Bukharest. Bulgaria, Sofia. 6. Carmen 
Sylva is the pseudonym of Queen Elizabeth of Roumania. 
7. ‘‘Songs of Toil,’’ ‘‘ Peasant Life in Roumania.’’ 
8. Otho of Bavaria was elected King of Greece in 
1832, and the Greeks adopted blue and white, the 
colors of Bavaria, as a delicate compliment to the 
prince who had accepted their invitation to ascend the 
throne of Greece. 9. Disraeli, Benjamin. (1804- 
1881) (Earl of Beaconsfield). An English statesman 
and novelist. Became chancellor of the exchequer in 
1852, holding office one year; in 1866 was named for 
the same office. In 1868 became prime minister, but 
soon resigned; returned to power in 1874. Was 
made a peer in 1877. Held many honorary offices and 
titles. 10. A celebrated defile in the Danube at the 
confines of Hungary, Servia and Roumania. At this 


point is a broad plateau of rock fourteen hundred yards 
wide, over which the Danube formerly rushed with an 
overpowering noise, this rapid being followed by eddies 
and whirlpools. In 1849 part of the rock was removed 
by blasting so that vessels of eight feet draught can 
pass it at certain seasons of the year, though most of 
them draw but four feet. 


‘‘A READING JOURNEY IN THE ORIENT.”’ 


DECEMBER. 


1. Jeremiah, 46:19. O thou daughter dwelling in 
Egypt, furnish thyself to go into captivity: for Noph 
shall be waste and desolate without an inhabitant. 
2. A corps of cavalry formerly existing in Egypt, whose 
chiefs were long the sovereign rulers of that country. 
They originated with a body of Mingrelians, Turks and 
other slaves, who were sold by Genghiz Khan to the 
Egyptian sultan in the thirteenth century. About 1251 
they established their government in Egypt by making 
one of their number sultan. Their government was 
overthrown by Selim I. of Turkey, in 1517, but they 
formed part of the Egyptian army until 1811, when 
Mehemet Ali destroyed most of them by a general 
massacre. 3. The son of the seventh king of the fifth 
dynasty, Assa or Tet-ka-ra. He began to reign about 
3366 B. C., and when he was one hundred and ten years 
old, determined to set down all the proverbs of his day 
in rhythmic order, and metrical arrangement. The 
existing papyrus containing them is the oldest book in 
the world, but this is, however, merely a copy of a 
much older treatise. 4. An epic poem written by Pen- 
ta-ur, a court poet of the time of Rameses II., whose 
deeds of prowess in single combat against the Hittites 
it celebrates. The text of the poem was inscribed on 
the walls of the temples of Abydos, Luxor, Karnak, the 
Ramesseum and Ipsambul. Cut in the temple walls and 
accompanying the poem are enormous illustrations 
depicting the battle. 5. Thothmes III., the greatest of 
Egyptian conquerors, so called because of his victories 
in Western Asia. 6. An emblem of the god Horus, son 
of Osiris and Isis. In the form of a winged disk of the 
sun he fought against Typhon (the emblem of death,) 
the murderer of his father, being aided by two serpents 
entwined on the disk. He represents regeneration, 
resurrection, the ultimate triumph of good over evil and 
of life over death. 7. Jean Frangois Champollion. 8. 
An Egyptian officer and revolutionary leader, born about 
1837. He organized the national party of Egypt in 
opposition to Anglo-French control: took part in the 
deposition of the ministry in 1881 and became minister 
of war in 1882. He withdrew the budgets from the 
English and French controllers, an act which resulted in 
the bombardment of Alexandria by the English, July 11, 
and in the defeat of Arabi Pasha at Tel-el-Kebir, Septem- 
ber 18, 1882. He was taken a prisoner at Cairo and 
exiled to Ceylon. 
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[Note.—In the daily deluge of books and articles the average reader is hopelessly overwhelmed. Complete 
lists of references to current magazines and recent volumes are of value only to specialists. The busy person 
who wishes to be reasonably conversant with the leading questions of the day has.no time for wide reading, 
and is too likely to be discouraged by an exhaustive ‘‘bibliography.’’ THE CHAUTAUQUAN will seek to serve its 
subscribers by calling attention each month to a list of representative books, and typical articles which deal with 
the different phases of some one topic of current interest. The Current Events Programs are prepared for the 
use of clubs, college and other literary societies, women’s clubs and organizations desiring direction for cur- 
rent events courses. ]} 


IV.—DIVORCE.* 


INTRODUCTORY.—The question of divorce did not become prominent in literature until the movement for divorce 
reform, which has been an outgrowth of the last thirty years, brought the subject before the public. In the late 
sixties the condition of laws in New England, especially Connecticut, aroused grave doubt in many minds. Presi- 
dent Woolsey published the first able treatise, appearing serially in The New Englander and afterwards in 
book form. In 1881 emerged the New England Divorce Reform League, and, four years later, this developed 
into a national organization. The Annual Reports of the National Divorce Reform League contain much valuable 
and timely information. The secretary and most active worker in these organizations was Rev. Samuel W. 
Dike, whose papers in The Princeton Review (1884), The Andover Review (1885-1886), The Evening Post and 
various magazines (at different times) served to draw attention to the general question, especially its immensity 
and legal status. In March, 1887, congress made a special appropriation for investigation-and the collection of 
statistics relating to divorce, which work was well accomplished ‘by Mr. Carroll D. Wright. His report has 
become the accepted basis for all statistical statements. 


Statistics : 

Allen, Nathan. ‘‘ Divorce in New England.’’ (North 
American Review, Vol. CXXX., p. 547.) Thisisa 
good statement, giving the laws and statistics for 
each of the New England states. 

Compendium of the Eleventh Census. If available, this 
will give the most recent government statistics, 
although they are not so carefully arranged as in Mr. 
Wright’s report. 

** Dictionary of Statistics.’’ (Mulhall). Pp. 217,226. 
Here will be found statistics and tables of ratios for 
all countries, arranged by states, counties and cities, 
with religious affiliations, occupations, etc. 

** Encyclopedia Britannica.’’ Ninth Edition. Ex- 
haustively treated with respect to European countries 
in Vol. VII., p. 300; similarly treated with respect 
to America in the American Supplement, Vol. II., p. 
1055. 

** Encyclopedia of Social Reform.’’ 


(Bliss.) Pp. 504- 
508. A good presentation on statistical, legal and 
religious grounds, with digest of laws for each state, 
with tables. 

Meriwether, L. 
minster Review, Vol. CXXXI., p. 676.) For a 


‘*Is Divorce a Remedy?” (West- 
debate this will be helpful. Gives analysis of causes 
in seventy-five instances, and also tables showing 
the chances of a given couple living together for life- 
time. 


Wright, Cazroll D. ‘‘ Special Report of the Commis- 
sioner of Labor on Marriage and Divorce.’”” (Wash- 
ington, 1889.) A voluminous work, well compiled, 
giving laws in each state, the history of the move- 
ment of divorce, and all sorts of statistics. In the 
appendix is a most comprehensive collection of laws 
and tables for European countries. 


Legal : 


Bennett, Edmund H. ‘‘ National Divorce Legislation.’’ 
(Forum, Vol. II., p. 294.) One of the best sum- 
maries of the condition of divorce legislation. Con- 
cludes that only solution is through national legisla- 
tion, as in the case of bankruptcy. 

Bishop, J. P. ‘‘ Commentaries on the Laws of Marriage 
and Divorce.’’ (Boston, 1891, 2 vols.) The author 
is a jurist of sound judgment, and the book stands 
in the front rank as a legal presentation. Very 
suggestive for a debate or paper. 

Carlier, A. ‘‘ Marriage in the United States.”” (New 
York, 1867.) Treats of divorce in England and 
France as compared with the United States, in a 
concise and interesting manner. Though out of 
date for facts, its arguments are still sound. 

Davis, N. ‘‘ Marriage and Divorce.’’ (North Ameri- 
can Review, Vol. CXXXIX., p. 30.) An argument 
the conclusion of which is that the only remedy lies 
in amendment to the constitution. 


*** Party Government in England, France and the United States’’ appeared in October. ‘‘ Trusts”’ appeared 


in November. 


‘¢ Village Improvement Associations and Kindred Topics ’’ appeared in December. 
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Geary, N. ‘‘ The Laws of Marriage and Family Rela- 
tions.’’ (New York, 1892.) For its unbiased state- 
ments and careful analysis this is a good book, though 
beyond the ordinary reader’s comprehension. 

Lalor’s Cyclopedia of Political Science. Vol. IIL., p. 
808, gives digest of laws in each state. Vol. I., p. 
821, gives digest of laws in the countries of the 
world. 

Noble, Charles. ‘‘ Compendium and Comparative View 
of the Thirty-eight State Laws of Marriage and 
Divorce.’’ (New York, 1882.) Full of facts, well 
digested and arranged, but hard to secure. 

Stanton, E. C. ‘‘ The Need of Liberal Divorce Laws.’’ 
(North American Review, Vol. CXXXIX., p. 284.) 
An argument to refute Davis. (See above.) 

Woolsey, T. D. ‘‘ Divorce and Divorce Legislation in 
the United States.’’ (New York, sec. ed., 1882; 
also New Englander for 1867-1868.) Treats histor- 
ically, as well as legally, with the question among the 
Hebrews, in Europe since Reformation; in United 
States it gives able discussion of the legal condition 
and possible remedies. (See Introduction, above.) 

Religious and Ethical: 

Bingham, J. F. ‘‘ Christian Marriage.’’ (New York, 
1900.) Gives history and significance of details of 
marriage ceremony, with text of ceremony for differ- 
ent churches; contains many suggestions for debate, 
especially from standpoint of sacredness of the mar- 
riage bond: it is more than a contract. 

Cook, Joseph. ‘‘ Marriage.’’ (Boston Monday Lecture 
Series, 1879.) Argument from religious standpoint 
for so choosing mates as to make divorce unnecessary. 

Dwinell, I. E. ‘‘ Scriptural Grounds for Divorce ’’ and 
** Easy Divorce.’’ (New Englander, Vol. XLL., p. 
588 and Vol. XLIII., p. 48.) Careful and suggestive 
discussion of facts, causes, facilities, evils and reme- 
dies. Good for preparing an interesting debate or 
paper. 


‘Edinburgh Review, Vol. 


Evans, H. D. ‘‘ A Treatise on the Christian Doctrine 
‘of Marriage.’”’ (New York, 1870.) Gives in clear 
outline the church’s theory; still timely, though 
thirty years in print. 

Fulton, John. ‘‘ The Laws of Marriage.’”” (New 
York, 1888.) Views’theory, impediments and disso- 
lution of marriage as seen in laws and decrees of 
Roman Church. 

Mathews, Wm. ‘‘ Men, Places and Things.’’ (Chicago, 
1887.) If this is available, the essay on ‘‘ Divorce ”’ 
will be found to be a suggestive analysis of causes. 

Phelps, E. J. ‘‘ Divorce in the United States.’’ 
(Forum, Vol. VIIL., p. 349.) Urges that the key to 
the mischief is that divorced persons may remarry. 

Thwing, C. F. ‘‘The Family.’’ (Boston, 1887.) 
Chapters XI. and XII. are a compilation and compre- 
hensive statement of the facts, causes and proposed 
remedies, both in this and other countries, touching 
all vital points. Out of print, but good if available. 


Comparatively and Historically : 


CV., p. 181. ‘‘ Rights of 
Husband and Wife in England.’’ Unsigned article. 
Gives one a grasp of the English situation. 

‘* Harper’s Book of Facts,’’ p. 234. No better brief 
outline can be found of the progress of divorce legis- 
lation, especially in nineteenth century. 

Loomis, H. ‘‘ Divorce Legislation in Connecticut.’’ 
(New Englander, Vol. XXV., p. 486.) An enlight- 
ening paper, although restricted to one state. 

** Mesalliances.’’ (Helectiec Magazine, Vol. LXXII., p. 
617.) Unsigned. Compares American and French 
marriages as probable grounds for divorce. 

Westermarck, Edward. ‘‘The History of Human 
Marriage.’’ (New York, 1891.) See Chaps. XIV., 
XV., and XXIII. A historical tréatment based on 
philosophical reasoning along the lines of fitness and 
similarity. For a closing argument this will furnish 
excellent matter. 


CURRENT EVENTS PROGRAMS. 


First Week — 

1. Reading: (1) Selected from the chapter on ‘‘ The 
Position of Women,’’ in ‘‘ The American Com- 
monwealth,’’ by James Bryce. (2) Chapter on 
**Women”’ in ‘‘ French Traits,’’ by W 
Brownell. 

2. Oration: (1) Divorce reform: legal and ethical. 
(2) Intemperance and divorce. 

8. Paper: (1) The relation of Socialism to the family. 
(2) The growth of divorce in the United States 
compared to other countries. 

4. Debate: Resolved, That the freedom of the Ameri- 
can girl fosters divorce. 


Second Week — 
1. Reading: (1) From ‘‘ National Divorce Legisla- 
tion, ”* by E. H. Bennett, listed above. (2) 
“« Marriage, ”” by Joseph Cook, listed above. 
2. Oration: The philosophy of marriage. 
8. Paper: (1) National Divorce legislation. 
legal status of husband and wife. 


(2) The 


4. Debate: Resolved, That the churck can do more for 
divorce reform than legislatures. 


Third Week — 

1. Reading: Selected from ‘‘ Women and Economics,” 
by Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 

2. Oration: The family and the state. 

3. Paper: (1) The institution of the family in primi- 
tive civilization. (2) Domestic science and 
divorce. 

4. Debate: Resolved, That present industrial condi- 
tions tend to increase the divorce evil. 


Fourth Week — 

1 Reading: (1) From ‘‘ Easy Divorce,” by. I. E. 
Dwinell, listed above. (2) Essay on ‘‘ Divorce,’’ 
by Wm. Mathews, listed above. 

2. pe Hing (1) The need of liberal divorce laws. 
(2) Social ambition and divorce. 

8. Paper: (1) Marriage ceremonies in different coun- 
tries. (2) Digest of state divorce laws. 

4. Debate: Resolved, That a uniform divorce law is 
impracticable in the United States. 
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NEWS FROM THE CIRCLES. 


BEYOND THE MISSISSIPPI. 


The Escondido, California, Circle, which 
contributed photographs of the home of 
‘* Ramona ’’ to the Round Table last year, is 
publishing its weekly programs in The Times 
of that city, and from the character of the 
programs it is evident that the work is up 
to the usual high standard. Very few of 
the circles in the state seem to have fallen by 
the way. Among the active ones are the 
Williamson and Glen Echo, of Oakland, Val- 
lejo, Niles, Fowler, San Jose, Johannesburg, 
Newman and Santa Clara. At Orange is a 
strong new circle and another has been 
formed quite recently at Nordhoff. At 
Dallas, Oregon, a number of 1904’s have 
been enrolled. 

Several more new circles have reported 
from Colorado, Claremont, Manitou, Gold 
Hill, Rico and ‘Boulder being among the 
number. The# Society of the Hall in the 
Grove of Beatrice, Nebraska, is continuing 
its studies in Shakespeare, taking up this 
fall the play of “‘Cymbeline.’’ The Central 
City Circle has a large membership. New 
circles are reported from Albion and Peters- 
burg, Nebraska, and one .at Worthing, 
South Dakota, while the Flandreau Chau- 
tauquans are reorganizing with so large 
a new membership that they have decided 
to form two circles. The 1903’s number 
sixteen and have taken the name of 
** Athena.’? The 1904’s are reported as 
starting out with excellent prospects. They 
accepted the friendly invitation of the other 
circle to hold a joint meeting with them early 
in the year. 

Oklahoma circles have promise of a busy 
year. At Guthrie ten members are trying 
the course for the first time, with conspic- 
uous success. The Enid Circle devised a 
plan for inviting their acquaintances to a 
preliminary meeting, when six of the guests 
promptly decided to enter the circle. King- 
fisher and LEarlboro have become new 
Chautauqua centers. At Chickasha, Indian 
Territory, the Chautauquans have taken up 
their responsibilities with a zeal which prom- 
ises a future for the circle. We note with 
pleasure that the critic’s report of this circle 
convinced the membership that they had 
room for improvement! The circle deserves 
to be congratulated both for its competent 
and evidently tactful critic and for its own 
thoroughly Chautauquan attitude toward 
self-education. 

The Mitchellville, lowa, Circle has adopted 


the excellent plan of working out the answers 
to the questions on the memoranda as a part 
of each evening’s work. The plan suggested 
in the November Round Table may perhaps 
contain some different features which can 
be utilized. 

The Knoxville Journal published one of the 
programs of the Vincent C. L. S. C. and in 
commenting upon it remarked, ‘‘ the people 
who think that all women have to do is to 
gossip about the fashions and their neighbors, 
ought to hear this class.’’ 

Two circles in Creston have been heard 
from very recently, the Bon Ami and the S. 
H. G. The latter society, which was organ- 
ized in 1897 and federated with the Iowa 
clubs in 1898, has prepared a very attractive 
year book. We give specimen programs for 
two meetings. The circle is studying three 


of Shakespeare’s plays. 


OCTOBER TWELFTH. 


Shakespeare. 
Mrs. Winhafer. 
Mrs. Thomas. 
Hattie Ellis. 


Quotations, 

Chautauqua Topic, 

King Richard III., Synopsis, 
Act L., 

Recitation, 


OCTOBER TWENTY-SIXTH. 


Current Events. 
Chautauqua Topic, Mrs. Grabb. 
Act II., ; Mrs. Sterner. 
Paper, ‘‘ Biographical Sketch of Richard III.’’ 

Mrs. Nye. 


The organizer of the new circle at Ames, 
Iowa, evidently has a genius for leadership, 
since she writes that she has enlisted five 
readers at Rondout, New York, and sixteen 
at Prattsburg, in the same state. New 
circles are reported from Carson, Clinton, 
Carroll, Lake Park, and Iowa Falls. Old 
circles at many other points are reporting, 
-_ will be heard from in greater detail 
ater. 

Three graduates at Valley Junction who 
are taking up one of the new garnet ‘seal 
courses, write: ‘‘ We are going to have a 
sort of S. H. G. between ourselves this year 
and this is the beginning of our work.”’ 
The Marion C. L. S. C. had twenty-nine 
members present at a recent meeting and 
carried out a fine program. 

The Vincent Circle of Des Moines are giv- 
ing much thoughtful study to some of 
Shakespeare’s plays. ‘‘ King John’’ has 
been under discussion for some time and 
‘* Richard III.’’ will be taken up next. The 
published program of the Chautauqua Park 


Roll-call, 
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Circle shows close attention to the studies of 
the year. 


MICHIGAN, ILLINOIS AND INDIANA. 


The president of the Nunica, Michigan, C. 
L. S..C. writes for C. L. S.C. pins, as the 
members want to provide themselves with all 
the emblems of true Chautauquans. She 
adds, ‘‘ The circle here is doing very well. 
Chautauqua improves every year.’’ New 
circles have recently been formed at Big 
Rapids and at Stephenson, each with a fine 
membership. 

At Grand Crossing, IIl., a very interesting 
experiment in circle work has been carried on 
for the past eight years and will be described 
more fully later, as it possesses some fea- 
tures of special value. 

In Danville Chautauqua activity is more 
than usually apparent. At Oak Park the 
Maecenas Club are members of the Class of 
1904. A new circle at Greenview is the 
result of interest awakened at the Old 
Salem Chautauqua, and they will doubtless 
become leaders in C. L. S. C. affairs at that 
assembly. A little nucleus of enthusiastic 
Chautauquans at any assembly can make 
their influence felt very widely. At Fulton 
seven members of the Class of 1904 with 
three local members make a circle of very 
convenient size for good work, and at Aurora, 
plans* for a C. L. 8. C. are being agitated 
atthe Y. W.C.A. Springfield Chautauquans 
being very largely graduates are branch- 
ing out upon postgraduate courses. 

A large circle has been formed in the 
Central Presbyterian Church of Joliet under 
the direction of the pastor, Dr. Milner, for 
many years superintendent of the Ottawa, 
Kansas, Assembly. The membership of the 
circle brings together people of quite differ- 
ént occupations and their diverse gifts prom- 
ise to make the programs both varied and 
profitable. _ Winona Branch Circles from 
Illinois also constitute a fine list, Blue 
Mound with twenty-one members for 1904, 
Charleston with eleven, Alexis with four, 
Maroa with eighteen and Kenney with ten. 
The graduates of 1900 at Decatur, Indiana, 
have organized themselves into a Society 
of the Hall in the Grove for special course 
study, and have taken up the new special 
course on Russia. Elkhart, one of the oldest 
of C. L. S. C. towns, sends the names of 
undergraduates for renewal of membership, 
and the Terre Haute Circle is adding sev- 
eral 1904’s to its membership, heretofore 
composed largely of ’03’s. A member of 
the Class of ’98 in Jeffersonville is showing 


the altruistic spirit of the true C. L. S.C, 
graduate by organizing a circle of eleven 
members, nine of whom belong to the new 
class. The new Fort Wayne Circle has taken 
the name of Plymouth. New circles are also 
reported. from Roann and Crawfordsville, 
while the Kokomo readers, numbering more 
than a hundred, are carrying out their usual 
effective methods of study. Winona Chau- 
tauquans at Monticello write: ‘‘ Our circle is 
interested more and more.’’ 


OHIO. 


The Broad Street Methodist Episcopal 
Church Circle of Columbus has elected its 
new pastor, Dr. McElroy, president, Dr. W. 
F. Oldham, the organizer of the circle, hay- 
ing been made western secretary of the 
Missionary Society of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. Dr. Oldham also conducted 
a very successful circle in Pittsburg for 
many years and the Broad Street members 
are fortunate in finding in their new pastor 
an enthusiastic leader. 

Several new circles have been formed in 
the suburbs of Cleveland and the number in 
the city itself steadily increases. The circle 
at the Euclid Avenue Presbyterian Church 
in Cleveland took no vacation last summer. 
The president, Miss Griswold, gives an inter- 
esting account of this indefatigable club of 
girls, many of whom are in business all day 
long, but are bent upon improving their 
opportunities for self-education : 


‘* Rather than adjourn for the summer, the Book Club 
of the Euclid Avenue Presbyterian Church turned its 
meetings into outing excursions, and every other 
Saturday found us, with note-books and lunches, in 
one of the parks. Our subject for study, Ameri- 
can Expansion, was a heavy one to pursue in such a 
public place, still we made sufficient progress to feel 
that the outings were as profitable as they were cer- 
tainly enjoyable. : 

‘‘In name we are a book club, but as to working 
plan, we are a conversational club. Each meeting is 
placed under the leadership of two members to whom 
the president has previously assigned two advance 
chapters in American Expansion. As the two leaders 
are different for each meeting, in time everyone serves 
in that capacity. We are all supposed to read the 
chapters assigned before the meeting, but the two 
leaders read them very carefully, jotting down on paper 
merely the salient points and doing whatever extra read- 
ing they consider necessary. At the close of the meeting 
they hand these notes to the secretary who copies them 
into her book. Thus we expect to have a permanent 
record of our work, which will be of value to us for 
future reference. The president conducts the roll-call 
for business, then turns the meeting over to the two 
leaders. The club at once becomes a circle of friends 
discussing a subject of mutual interest. The conver- 
sation is controlled by the two leaders, and, because of 
their fuller knowledge of it, is necessarily mainly 
carried on by them. But we all feel at perfect 
liberty to enter into the conversation at any time when 
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any one of us desires to emphasize a certain point, to 
ask a question, or to add something of interest to what 
has already been said. We have made use of the sug- 
gestive programs in THE CHAUTAUQUAN, for supple- 
mentary reading purposes. 

‘*Qur plan seems to be the best one for our club. 
Many of us have very little time to give to study. In- 
dividually we are gaining greater power in telling what 
we know or have read. The club as a whole also 
gains, for as the leader talks- to us we all feel our 
interest awakened much more than if we listened to a 
paper.”’ 

PENNSYLVANIA AND NEW JERSEY. 


The circle at Sellersville has been very 
successful in its methods of work, and other 
Chautauquans will be interested to know 
its plan of procedure. We give one of 
the programs and a selection from the 
secretary’s report which present the whole 
subject very clearly: . 

IRVING CHAUTAUQUA CIRCLE PROGRAM. 
October 27, 1900, at the Home of — 
Singing. 
Roll-call: Answered‘by quotations from historians and 
men of affairs concerning the French Revolution. 
Reading of minutes and approval. 
Appointment of critic. 
Items of important néws. 
French Revolution. Chap.5. By Mr. David D. Cressman. 
Rivalry of Nations. Chap. 4.° In CHAUTAUQUAN. By 
Joseph W. Daub. 
Critical Study: The Song of Roland in CHAUTAUQUAN. 
By Miss Anna G. Dannehower. 
Story of the Great Siege of Gibraltar. By Miss Elsie 
Schlichter. 
Report of critic. 
Business. 
Announcements. 
Singing and adjournment. 


‘*The president appoints an Executive or Program 
Committee of three members, who serve for three 
months, at the expiration of which time another com- 
mittee is appointed to serve for a like period. Instead 
of making a program at each meeting, we decided to 
have the committee meet as soon as THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
is received and make out programs for the entire month 
of four or five meetings. In this way we save time at 
the meetings and avoid the possibility of having one 
person on the program too often and another not at 
all. The committee has met and made programs for 
the month of October and we believe the plan will be a 
decided improvement on the old one. ‘ Important 
News’ requires each member to give something of 
importance read in the newspapers during the week. 

** Each book of the course is under the leadership of one 
of the members, who either volunteers or is appointed 
for it. This person conducts each lesson in the book 
and makes use of the questions in THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
to quiz. The article on the Rivalry of Nations is to 
be conducted by a different member each month. The 
other articles of the Required Reading in THE CHaAv- 
TAUQUAN are led by members appointed by the Execu- 
tive Committee. We select miscellaneous work from 
the Suggestive Programs, whichever best suits the 
other part of the program. - Our programs usually last 
about two hours, after which we have a social time.’’ 


The following account of the Buckingham 
Chautauqua reunion held in October shows 
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the strong social tie which binds this club 
together : 

‘« The home of Mr. and Mrs. Lewis W. Fell, of Buck- 
ingham, was put in holiday attire on Tuesday evening 
for the leading social fete of the season—the annual 
gathering of the Buckingham Chautauqua Club. . . 
The lawn, decorated with Japanese lanterns, gave a 
hint that something unusual was going on. 

‘* The annual meeting is held at the home of one of 
the members who attends the least number of times 
during the year, and while Mrs. Fell’s name is not 
chalked down as being the most frequent absentee, she 
gives the banquet at her own request. This is the 
occasion when husbands participate, and they always 
heartily enjoy the hospitality afforded them. Social 
conversation, touching upon the topics of the times, and 
other indoor social features while away the flitting 
oom An elegant. banquet was served at 8 
o’clock.’’ 


The Franklin C. L. §. C. of Steelton re- 
ports reorganization with a large membership 
and much interest. From the Walton M. 
BE. Church of Pittsburg fifteen members for 
1904 are reported. Bradford, with a town 
full of graduates, has organized a new 
circle. At Reading a member of 1903 who 
read alone last year has enlisted the com- 
panionship of a number of others. A new 
circle at Knox begins with nine members, 
with prospects of others. 

At Newark, New Jersey, a C. L. S. C. is 
connected. with the College of Music, and 
holds its sessions twice a month under the 
direction of a skilled leader. The Whittier 
Circle of Bayonne, and the C. L. S. C. of 
Metuchen, reorganized for the new year. 


NEW YORK, 


The president of the A. M. Martin Circle 
of Chautauqua, N. Y., sends the following 
message to the Round Table: 


“We have planned a special meeting for New Year’s 
eve, the program to consist mostly of the great 
events of the century, after which we are to march in 
a body down to the pier, and all help to ring in the 
new century with the Bryant Bell.’’ 


The Jefferson County Alumni, as its name 
indicates, is an association of C. L. S. C. 
graduates of Jefferson county. A recent 
report shows how ‘widespread are the inter- 
ests of this association: 


‘* The second annual meeting of the Jefferson Coun- 
ty Chautauqua Alumni Association was held at the 
home of Mrs. L. J. Wait, Belleville, New York, on the 
afternoon of October 11. Fifteen. members were 
present. A delicious luncheon had been prepared by 
the Belleville members and was charmingly served by 
Mrs. Wait, Miss Wait, and Miss Frame. The associa- 
tion was given a cordial greeting by the president, Mrs. 
Jane Hunting, of Belleville’ Mrs. D. W. Young, of 
Adams, the county secretary, was called to the chair 
and read letters of regret from Watertown, Buffalo, 
Oswego, Rodman, Adams and Chaumont. 

‘* After a vote of thanks to the hostess, Mrs, Wait, 
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and the other Belleville members for their generous 
and graceful. hospitality, the association adjourned to 
meet with Mrs. I. L. Hunt, of Adams, the first Tuesday 
in October, 1901.’’ 


The officers for the new year are president, 
Mrs. I. L. Hunt, Adams, New York ; secretary, 
Mrs. D. W. Young, Adams, New York. The 
treasurer and the seven vice-presidents rep- 
resent the towns of Henderson, Buffalo, 
Watertown, Rodman, and Adams Center. 
This alumni association is accomplishing for 
the scattered graduates of the county what 
the S. H. G.’s are able to do in the larger 
towns. It has already had a strong influ- 
ence, and a useful career is predicted for 
it. The circle at Three Mile Bay, com- 
posed of undergraduates, is doing fine 
work. Louisville, in St. Lawrence county, 
has organized its first circle; as has 
Hensonville, in Greene county.  Bing- 
hamton has two circles, the larger one con- 
nected with the Methodist Episcopal Church 
and a second one doing good work under the 
leadership of Miss A. L. Bingener, a teacher. 
New circles are reported from Ithaca and 
Afton. Erieville has a fine new organization 
of fourteen, and at Orangeport also fourteen 
1904’s are beginning their career. Canan- 
daigua Chautauquans, under the leadership of 
Mr. Lightfoote, have encouraged the forma- 
tion of a new circle in the neighboring town 
of Despatch. Genoa is a reorganized Chau- 
tauqua center, and Springville reports fifteen 
both old and new readers. The Riverside 
Circle of Buffalo, is planning to use the 
Chautauqua lantern slides loaned by the 
General Office. These have been used very 
effectively in many places and are in great 
demand. Holley, New York, which supports 
a vigorous alumni, has now a new circle of 
twelve members. The Rochester Chautau- 
quans are also at work. The region round 
about Chautauqua is more than usually active. 
There are three circles at Jamestown, one at 
Bemus Point, and a fine circle at Panama 
presided over by a ‘‘ Pioneer.”’ 

The Newburgh Circle is carrying out its gen- 
eral plan for the winter, which includes the, 
assignment of the subjects of the course to 
different leaders who make thorough prepara- 
tion and so guide the deliberations of the 
rest. The opening evening was devoted to 
a stereopticon lecture on Oberammergau, 
by the secretary, Miss Ritchie, who attended 
the Passion Play this summer. The circle 
issues a card giving the dates, subjects, and 
names of leaders for each meeting, and adds 
the following invitation : 


** These lessons are entirely free and everyone is 
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invited to secure the benefit of them. They are non- 
sectarian and the various pastors, day and Sunday- 
school teachers throughout the city are requested to 
take an interest in and aid in the work, and to interest 
their friends, scholars and children in this winter course 
of study. 

“* Suggestions and counsel from any and all thinkers 
are solicited, and kindly discussion will be encouraged 
from all who desire to advance education and wise 
thinking.’’ ‘ 

The Edelweiss Chautauqua Circle of Mt. 
Vernon, devoted some time at a recent meet- 
ing to discussion of well-known books. The 
circle’s interest in nature study took the 
form of an original poem by Mrs. Kern, who 
described a hornet’s nest which had been 
built under her observation during the 
summer. 

The Winthrop Home Circle of Brook- 
lyn, is composed of a company of young 
people under the leadership of Miss Spurway, 
of the Class of 1901. At the opening meet- 
ing part of the Chautauqua Vesper Service 
was used, and the circle made varied plans 
for the winter’s work. This enthusiastic 
little circle contributed six dollars to the 
fund for the banner for the Class of 1901 
as an expression of their esteem for their 
leader, a member of that class. At Long 
Island City is a new circle under the conduct 
of one of the local pastors. At Woodhaven 
and at Ozone Park new circles have been 
organized. At Panama in Chautauqua county 
the circle celebrated Bryant Memorial Day 
with appropriate exercises, an interesting 
feature of which were personal reminiscences 
of the poet by one of the circle who is not 
far from eighty years of age. 

NEW ENGLAND. 

In Connecticut, Chautauqua circles seem to 
have sprung up in all parts of thestate. The 
Wapping Circle is in its ninth year of 
reading. At Redding the indefatigable C. L. 
S. C.’s continue to make conquests for the 
new class. New circles have formed at 
West Hartford and at Somers. The Water- 
bury Chautauquans are already making a 
name for themselves with a membership 
of fifty. divided into neighborhood circles 
and meeting all together once in six weeks. 
At Chester the pastor of the Congregational 
Church anticipates a membership of ten or 
fifteen readers. Derby, which quite outdid 
itself last year, has reorganized with at least 
fifty, and at Wallingford a steady interest in 
the work has kept up since 1898, fifteen 
members of the present circle belonging to 
the Class of 1902. 

The Vincent Circle of Auburn, Rhode 
Island, expects to graduate quite a number 
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of members with the Class of 1901. The 
Roger Williams Circle of Edgewood, near 
Providence, held a Chautauqua Vesper 
Service at Casino Hall on Sunday evening, 
November 3, which was largely attended. 
The circle has some seventy members and 
holds weekly meetings on Friday afternoons. 

Eleven members of the Waltham, Massa- 
chusetts, branch of the Keep Pace Circle 
have formed an independent circle, taking 
the name “‘ Pieria.’’ At Wilbraham, a new 
C. L. §. C. has started under very favorable 
conditions. The Worcester Club, which is 
taking the Russian course, is evidently doing 
work worthy of its traditions. At Cam- 
bridgeport, the new circle starts with eight 
members, and is planning to use the Chautau- 
qua stereopticon slides for an. illustrated 
lecture. Ellsworth, Maine, adds. twelve 
members to the Class of 1904, 

THE SOUTH: 

An enthusiastic company are the Chautau- 
quans composing the new Minerva Circle of 
Rising Sun, Maryland. They have chosen 
for their motto, ‘‘Non sine labore;’’ for 
their flower, the lily of the valley, and for 
colors, red and white. The general class 
color of 1904 being gray, the combination 
will be an effective one. At a recent meet- 


ing a spirited debate was held on the ques- 


tion, ‘‘ Resolved, that the civilization of the 
world would be more rapidly advanced under 
a number of nations than under a great 
world power.’’ The judges decided in favor 
of the affirmative. 

The Class of 1901 claims a circle at 
Chesterfield, South Carolina. They write: 
‘*The current. year will complete our four 
years’ course and the time devoted has been 
pleasantly and, I trust, profitably spent.’’ 
We hope that this circle may send some of 
their number to Chautauqua next summer to 
graduate. At Greenville, a town with a long 
Chautauqua history, a new circle has been 
formed of 1904’s. The Dixie Circle of 
Greenwood, shows no diminution of its ardor. 
**Our C. L. 8. C. starts on the new year’s 
work with larger numbers and greater interest 
than ever before. Our first vice-president, 
Mr. H. L. Watson, is one of the editors of 
The Greenwood Index. Our new president is 
very enthusiastic and all members are plan- 
ning for better work than we have hereto- 
fore accomplished.’’ At Greenville, the 
Henry Timrod C. L. S. C. includes eleven 
bright young women. The yellow jasmine 
has been selected as the circle flower. 

That the circle at Augusta, Georgia, is 
deep in work is evidenced by a lively discus- 
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sion over the search question on the founder 
of the Holy Roman Empire and an appeal 
to the Central Office for more light. The 
Jacksonville, Florida, circle was reorganized 
in October, and a new C..L. S.C. is 
being agitated in another part of the town. 

Rev. J. H. Miller, a leader in the Chau- 
tauqua life of Jacksonville, Florida, and one 
of the vice-presidents of the Class of 1901, 
has recently removed to Parkersburg, West 
Virginia, where he has organized a new circle. 

A member of the Class of 1904 from 
Gadsden, Alabama, carried home from Chau- 
tauqua enough circulars and enthusiasm to 
inspire her own daughter and a number of 
other maidens, who, though unable to form 
a circle, are enrolled as readers, and coun- 
seled and encouraged by their friendly 
leader. The Chautauqua work in Selma is 
flourishing under the leadership of Mrs. 
Jarvis, and a Society of the Hall in the 
Grove is under consideration. A new circle 
from Eupora, Mississippi, represents a field 
entirely unexplored by Chautauqua. At 
Navastota, Texas, a new Chautauqua 
community, the Pierian Club has voted to 
take up the C. L. S. C. four years’ plan. 
The circle at Denton has reorganized with a 
large membership. Two circles of 1904’s, 
eight at Mineral Wells and twelve at Weather- 
ford, are just beginning. They were 
organized through workers interested in the 
Winona Assembly and so belong to the 
Winona branch of the C. L. S.C. At East 
Nashville, Tennessee, a neighborhood circle 
is meeting Wednesday afternoons and devot- 
ing special attention to the French Revolu- 
tion. In Nashville itself the circle is planning 
to use the Chautauqua lantern slide lecture 
as loaned by the Central Office. Louisville, 
Kentucky, reports two large circles, ‘‘ Im- 
manuel’’ and “‘ Highland,’’ the result of 
interest awakened at the Winona Assembly. 


CANADA. 


The Pleasant Hour C. L. S. C. of Brant- 
ford, reports its usual state of prosperity. 
This circle is more than fifteen years old and 
since dropping its undergraduate studies has 
specialized upon Shakespeare, doing the 
work with great thoroughness. Its leader, 
Professor Wickens, has always watched over 
the growth of Chautauqua work in his part 
of Canada and now reports a probable new 
circle at Walkerville. 

The Brockville C. L. S.C. has doubled its 
membership this year, and at Westport a 
new circle is well under way. Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, also reports a new circle. 
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It was a courageous undertaking to prepare a ‘‘ His- 
tory of England’’ that should be a worthy companion 
to Fiske’s ‘‘ School History of the United States.’’ 
None but the scholar who is at home in large 
libraries and who knows by practical training in literary 
labors both how to select and how to omit for ‘‘ ready 
reference ’’ historical work could have achieved marked 
success. An examination of Mr. Larned’s work in a 
spirit predisposed to criticism from a more or less 
close acquaintance with many other school text-books 
has resulted in the conviction that the final word as 
regards the one-volume school history of England has 
been written. The contents of the nearly seven hun- 
dred pages follow in orderly fashion and duly emphasize 
the main lines of development running through English 
history from the Roman Conquest to the British-Boer 
war. No device has been spared to make the book 
stimulating alike to the pupil’s interest and the teach- 
er’s zeal. Topics, references, and research questions, 
prepared by Mr. Homer P. Lewis, principal of the 
English high school, Worcester, Massachusetts, 
accompany each chapter. The index contains topical 
reviews tracing important subjects through the book 
and is besides a geographical guide and @ pronouncing 
vocabulary. There are eighteen maps and over one 
hundred and fifty illustrations. A new feature in his- 
tory-writing for school use, but one long desired by 
the teacher who realizes that no country’s history is 
unrelated to that of its contemporaries, is a series, 
eight in number, of ‘‘ Surveys of General History,’’ 
showing the connection of events and movements in 
England with those in other countries. The style is 
delightfully straightforward and the diction admirably 
clear.. The book deserves wide and permanent popu- 

i A.E H. 


larity. ’ 

[A ‘School History of England. By J. N. Larned. 
a Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 

To administer history in the form of a novel is becom- 
ing of late so common a device that the reader expects 
to see his heroes and heroines in doublet and hose, and 
short-waisted, flowing gowns disporting themselves 
against a picturesque historic background. This delv- 
ing into dusty documents for new material about the 
great ones of the past is particularly profitable when it 
enables a writer to give a fairer view of one whose 
name has borne the reproaches of the ages, and to 
point out palliating circumstances in actions that have 
been bitterly condemned. This the author of ‘‘ Uncan- 
onized,’’ after a careful and sympathetic study of the 
period, has been able to do for King John of England. 
It is good to believe with her that John did not perform 
that foul murder of his nephew Arthur, and that he 
was not wholly responsible for the sorrows of Eleanor 
of Brittany. In the life of Anthony, the son of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, forced into the monastic life to 
expiate the sin of his father, we get a vivid picture of 
existence in ill-ruled monasteries, of the strife between 
king and pope, and of the beginnings of the struggle of 
man’s reason against the dictates of the church. The 
story of this short life of bitterness and rebellion, 
illumined by gleams of hopeless love for the Princess 


Eleanor, and ennobled by personal sacrifice to-love and - 





truth, is most dramatically told. From beginning to 
end the interest never flags; the reader is absorbed in 
the story which is told so vividly that for a time he is 
actually carried back to the thirteenth = — 

[Uncanonized. A Romance of English Monachism. 
By Margaret Horton Potter. 8x5}. $1.50. Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg & Co.] 


Mr. Drahms’ book, ‘‘ The Criminal,’ is a valuable 
contribution to the literature of criminology. Scientific 
study of the criminal is comparatively recent. Results 
of such study, now accepted as important, have been 
put into writing only within the last twenty-five years. 
The emphasis of investigation is laid by the Italian 
school, which is most prominent, upon the anthropolog- 
ical side, in an endeavor infallibly to identify criminal 
man by facts of physiological and anatomical asymmetry. 
The relationship of the defective, the delinquent, and 
the degenerate to society has not received commensu- 
rate attention. Mr. Drahms maintains a just balance in 
his treatment of the criminal as a physical organ- 
ism and as a member of society. He sets forth the 
present state of criminology as a science; points out 
the limitation of the leading theories advanced by 
others; and records numerous original observations tem- 
pered by a wide experience. The most notable feature 
of this book is a clearly-defined classification of crimi- 
nal man which appears reasonable. The most interest- 
ing and important section of the book, for the general 
reader, is the concluding chapter on ‘‘ Punishment, 
Reformation, Prevention.’’ 8. C. 

[The Criminal, His Personnel and Environment, 
a Scientific Study. By August Drahms. With an in- 
troduction by Cesare Lombroso. $2.00. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. ] 


It is not particularly pleasant reading to follow the 
shameless confessions of a man who, lying on a hospital 
bed in what he supposes to be a state of convalescence, 
takes pride in reflecting that he has been ‘‘a clever 
scamp ”’ from his earliest recollections, and who relates 
with all needful detail how the assumption of a physi- 
cian’s title furnished ample scope for the exercise of 
his special variety of cleverness. As representing a 
study in psychology on the part of Dr. Mitchell, it 
doubtless contains a valuable illustration of the possi- 
bilities for evil that wait upon a half-educated human 
being in whom the moral sense is undeveloned or 
entirely lacking. Bound up with the reputed ‘‘ auto- 
biography ’’ is ‘‘ The Strange Case of George Dedlon,”’ 
an imaginary sketch which the author says was not 
written for publication, but which found its way into 
The Atlantic, from which high place it imposed most 
successfully on sympathetic people of various ‘‘ sorts 
and conditions.’’ A. E. H. 

[The Autobiography of a Quack. By Dr. S. Weir 
Mitchell. $1.25. New York: Tbe Century Co.] 

The biographer of a man who, like Parkman, was 


even finer and nobler in his being than in his doing, 
memorable and valuable as that was, is not under bonds 


‘to conform to the usage established for the writing of 


biography. Mr. Farnham has done well to lay the 
lesser stress on the chronology of Parkman’s life and 
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the greater on the development of the heroic character, 
of the superb mastery of hindering conditions, for which 
the great historian of New France will be remembered 
and revered. In reading the story of his life, so admir- 
ably related and interpreted by Mr. Farnham, one is 
reminded of some eloquent words by Phillips Brooks, 
and made to feel that Parkman was an incarnate 
realization of their appeal. ‘‘ 0, do not pray for easy 
lives. Pray to be stronger men! Do not pray for 
tasks equal to your powers. Pray for powers equal to 
your tasks! Then the doing of your work shall be no 
miracle. But you shall be amiracle.’’ The ‘‘ Life”’ 
is a handsomely made book, containing more than three 
hundred and fifty pages of text, three appendices and 
an ample index. The subject is treated under the topics 
Preparation, Parkman as Seen in His Works, Spiritual 
Growth, A. BE. H. 

[Life of Francis Parkman. By Charles Haight Farn- 
ham. $2.50. Boston: Little, Brown & Co.] 

The introduction written for Mr. Holman F. Day’s 
‘* Up in Maine’’ by the Hon. C. E. Littlefield, of con- 
gressional oratory fame, reads as if the writing had 
been hard in both the serious and the semi-jocose 
sentences. But Mr. Day’s ‘‘ Stories of Yankee Life 
Told in Verse ’’ run along most musically and touch with 
the straightforward simplicity of dialect, pure and 
simple, upon the homely details of the hard work, the 
hearty good-fellowship and the solid comfort that abound 
on the farms, along the coast, and in the logging camps 
of Maine. Pathos is not lacking though breathed 
through idioms that sound like slang of the most pro- 
nounced order. The ‘‘ Stories ’’ are grouped under the 
sub-titles, ‘‘ Round Home,’’ ‘‘ "Long Shore,’’ ‘‘ Drive, 
Camp, and Wangan,’’ ‘‘ Hosses,’’ and ‘‘ Goin’s 
t’ School.’’ A. E. H. 

[Upin Maine. ByHolmanF.Day. 44x 7%. $1.00. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co.] 

A device which will prove of service to ministers, 
teachers, students, and literary workers, is the Clipping- 
File. By the use of this file material is classified in a 
simple, rational manner. An ingenious arrangement 
of pockets does away with trimming and pasting. The 
topical index enables one instantly to find any clipping 
filed, and avoids the necessity of the more cumbersome 
alphabetic index. The pockets and index stand in a 
case which resembles a book, and any pocket may be 
removed without disturbing the others. The user of 
the file is aided in his filing by the system of classifica- 
tion printed on the pockets. This contains a complete 
analysis of the sciences, arts, and occupations, and 
enables one to begin filing with any subject, and to 
expand the systemin any direction, without duplication 
of topics or confusion of thought. . G. -F. 

[The Clipping-File. A Mental Savings Bank. $1.00. 
Cleveland: Clipping-File Co.] 

Literary sketches, ‘‘ governed by the pictorial spirit,”’ 
having for their subject romance-haunted regions wherein 
the charm of Old France abides to lay its spell upon 
modern times, carry with them the colors of painting 
and the tones of music when Mr. Henry James, who 
realizes and acknowledges his indebtedness to the genius 
of France, speaks in his earlier manner through the 
sketches. The ‘“‘ Little Tour’’ is the record of happy 
journeyings made several years ago through Touraine, 
thence in an irregular semi-circle from Brittany into 
the Provence of minstrelsy, and from that enchanted 
zone northward as far as Dijon. Cathedral and castle, 
landscape and river, the historical personage and the 
fair image fashioned forth by romance or poesy, all 
these appear as we read, seen as we see persons and 

laces in a delightful dream. To make the enjoyment 
intangible Mr. Joseph Pennell was sent on an 
after-journey in Mr. James’s footsteps and we have as 


TALK ABOUT BOOKS. 


a result about seventy drawings that harmonize per- 
fectly with the text in subject and spirit. The distinct- 


ive literary quality pervading these travel-sketches 
and the poetic value of the illustrations justify the 
elegance apparent in the outward presentment of the 
volume and emphasize its peculiar fitness for holiday 
token of reminder to those who have taken the self- 
— 


same tour or of consolation to those who have 
that way only in dreams. A. 

[A Little Tour in France. By Henry James. With 
illustrations by Joseph Pennell. $3.00. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. ] 

Two small volumes on the common miracles continu- 
ally in process about us have been written by the 
eminent scientist, Elisha Gray, for service to the lay 
reader who has not had the advantages of a technical 


‘scientific education and as a help to the young reader 


whose education for future usefulness must include a 
practical knowledge of the latest discoveries of science 
and of their marvelous adaptation to the increase of 
man’s power and comfort. The first volume treats of 
Earth, Air, and Water, and the history of their com- 
bined agency in shaping the world for the abode of 
man; the second discusses ‘‘ the primal elements — not 
only of life but of material existence itself,’’ Energy, 
Sound, Heat, Light, and Explosives. As handbooks of 
information, profitable and interesting, they are to be 
commended, A third volume, treating of Electricity 
and Magnetism, is in preparation. A. E. H. 

[Nature’s Miracles. Familiar Talks on Science. By 
Elisha Gray. Vol. I. World-Building and Life. Vol. 
If. Energy and Vibration. Each 44x64. .60. New 
York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert.] 

The ‘‘ Experiences ’’ of our countrywomen, Penelope, 
Salemina, and Francesca, reduced by the first-named to 
a record at once personal, social and international, and 
exercising, as they certainly do, a holiday influence 
upon the spirits of all readers, abundantly deserve the 
gala dress in which they now appear. Moreover, 
the fifty and more illustrations to each volume have the 
illuminating quality of making real to the vision the 
gaiety of the situation or subject described in the text. 
Not alone to England and Scotland, but to whatever 
other parts of Europe and to all those regions of Asia and 
Africa whither Baedeker and Cook go, thither also would 
we have this cheerful trio go and allow us to bear them 
company. The effect of Penelope’s romantic disposi- 
tion, Salemina’s majesty tempered with common sense, 
and Francesca’s beauty upon historical associations and 
modern society is too gratifying to national pride to be 
described in a brief magazine notice. It must be felt 
in and between the lines and laughed over to be appre- 
ciated. Bon voyage to the triangular traveling party 
now in Ireland, and long may they a-traveling go! 

A.E 


[Penelope’s Experiences. Vol. I. England. Vol. II. 
Scotland. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. $4.00 a set. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.] 

About forty of the best cartoons which J. H. Dona- 
hey drew for the Cleveland Plain Dealer during the 
year 1900 have been reprinted in book form. The 
drawings are reproduced on thick paper, and the edition 
is limited to six hundred. A charming feature of the 
collection is the ‘‘ brief word of introduction’’ with 
which Mr. Donahey prefaces: his work; before, as he 
says, ‘‘ he lets the pencil push aside the pen.’’ These 
cartoons are chiefly noted for their entire and refreshing 
lack of coarseness or brutality. It is Mr. Donahey’s 
often expressed belief ‘‘that morals may be pointed with- 
out malice, and that satire can be free from se a 


. M.S. 
[Donahey’s Cartoons. Drawn by J. H. Donahey for the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. Cleveland: Vinson & Korner.] 
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full particulars and rates of our liberal HAS 


policies on request. ST R raNtchy H a 
THE PRUDENTIAL 

INSURANCE COMPANY GIBRALTAR 
OF AMERICA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 
HOME OFFICE: Newark, N. J. 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., NEW YORK. 

Friend or Foe. A Tale of Connecticut d the War 
of 1812. By Frank Samuel Child. 5x7#. $1.50. 

The Gentle Boy and Other Tales. (The Riverside Liter- 
ature Series.) By Nathaniel Hawthorne. With 
Notes. 4$x7. .15. 

The Black Gown. By Ruth Hall. 5x7}. $1.50. 

A Georgian Bungalow. By Frances Courtenay Baylor. 
5 7. $1.00. 

Squirrels and Other Fur-Bearers. By John Burroughs. 
5x 7%. $1.00. 

Riverside Aldine Classics. Evangeline, Longfellow; 
Snow-Bound, etc., Whittier; One-Hoss Shay, etc., 
Holmes; Sir Launfal, etc., Lowell; Legends of 
Province House, etc., Hawthorne. Each 4} x 6%. 
-50 each. 

An Indian Giver. By W. D, Howells. 8}x6. .50. 
The Smoking Car. By W. D. Howells. 3x6. .50. 
D. C. HEATH & CO., BOSTON. 

A German Reader for Beginners. (Heath’s Modern 
Language Series.) With an Introduction on English- 
German Cognates, Notes and Vocabulary. By H. C. 
L. Huss. 5}x 74. 

German Lyrics and Ballads. (Heath’s Modern Lan- 
guage Series.) With a Few Epigrammatic Poems. 
Selected and arranged by James Taft Hatfield. 5x 72. 

Benedix’s Der Prozess. (Heath’s Modern Language 
Series.) Edited with an Introduction, Notes and a 
Vocabulary, by Benjamin W. Wells, Ph. D. 44x 63. 

Heyse’s Das Madchen von Treppi. (Heath’s Modern 
plc Series.) Edited with Introduction, Notes, 
Vocabulary and Paraphrases for Translation into Ger- 
man. By Edward S. Joynes. 4$x6%. .30. 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, WASHINGTON. 


Fourteenth Annual Report of the Commissioner of 
Labor. 1899. Water, Gas, and Electric Light Plants 
Under Private and Municipal Ownership. 6x9. 

Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, showing the operation, expendi- 
tures, and condition of the institution. For the year 
ending June 30, 1898. Report of the United States 
National Museum. 6x9}. 

Report of the Commissioner of Education for the Year 
1898-99. Volumel. 6x9}. 

THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW V°°K. 

An Introduction to the New T° «ni. By Benjamin 
Wisner Bacon, D. D. 5¢x.. ~ 

Government in Switzerland. (Tn Citizen’s Library.) 
By Joyn Martin Vincent, Ph. D. 53x7§. $1.25. 

The Works of Shakespeare. Edited by Israel Gollancz. 
Volume XII. Illustrated. 54x7}. $1.50. 

A Second Manual of Composition. Designed for use in 
secondary schools. By Edwin Herbert Lewis, Ph. D. 
52x74. .90. 

EATON & MAINS, NEW YORK. 

Illustrative Notes. A Guide to the Study of the Inter- 
national Sunday-School Lessons. With original and 
selected comments, methods of teaching, illustrative 
stories, practical applications, notes on eastern life, 
library references, maps, tables, pictures, diagrams. 
1901. Rev. Thomas Benjamin Neely, D. D., LL. D. 
Robert Remington Doherty, Ph.D. 6x9. $1.25. 


W. B. SAUNDERS & COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA. 

A Manual of Personal Hygiene. Edited by Walter L. 
Pyle, A. M., M. D. Contributors: J. W. Courtney, 
M. D., George Howard Fox, M. D., E. Fletcher 
Ingals, M. D., Walter L. Pyle, M. D., B. Alexander 
Randall, M. D., G. N. Stewart, M. D. (Edin.), 
ore G. Stockton, M. D. Illustrated. 54x 8}. 


AMERICAN RAILWAY GUIDE CO., CHICAGO. 


The Rand-McNally Official Railway Guide and Hand 
Book. Sept. 1900. 54x7. .25 


The Rand-McNally Official Railway Guide and Hand 


Book. Oct. 1900. 53x7. .25.° 
The Rand-McNally Official Railway Guide and Hand 
Book. Nov. 1900. 53x7. .25. 


BARBEE & SMITH, NASHVILLE, TENN.; DALLAS, TEX. 
Agents Publishing House of the M. E. Church, South. 
The Son of Man: Studies in His Life and Teachings. 
By Gross Alexander, §. T. D. With an Introduction 

by Jno. J. Tigert, D. D., LL.D. 5x74. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, ALBANY. 


University of the State of New York. College Depart- 
ment. Second Annual Report, 1899. Vol. 1. 
Report of Director of Professional Examination Pa- 
pers 1899 Colleges. 


CITY PRESS PRINTING HOUSE, BUFFALO. 
The Secrets of the Sun. By Henry Raymond Rogers, 
M (A paper prepared at the request of the 


Young Men’s Literary Club of Dunkirk, and read 
before that body, June 12, 1900.) 


THE CHEMICAL PUBLISHING CO., EASTON, PA. 


The Physician’s Influence in re Vacation Schools. By 
Helen C. Putnam, A. B., M. D. (Reprinted from the 
bulletin of the American Academy of Medicine, Octo- 
ber, 1900.) 

WM. STANLEY RAY, 
(State Printer of Pennsylvania.) 

Annual -Report of the Pennsylvania State College. 
1898-1899. Part I. Departments of Instruction. 
Part II. Agricultural Experiment Station. 64x 9%. 


R. F, FENNO & CO., NEW YORK. 


Nella, the Heart of the Army. A Novel. By Philip 
Verrill Mighels. 5x7}. $1.25. 
How to Succeed. By Austin Bierhower. 43x 7. 


CHILD OF LIGHT PUBLISHING CO., CHICAGO. 


A Child of Light: or, Heredity and Prenatal Culture. 
Considered in the light of the new psychology. By 
Newton N. Riddell. 64x9. $2.00. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., NEW YORK. 


Pope’s Essay on Man and Essay on Criticism. Edited 
with introduction and notes by Joseph B. Seabury. 
5x7}. .30. 


THE F. A. DAVIS CO., PHILADELPHIA. 


Comprehending the Beginning, 


An Essay on Creation. 
By Joseph W. McEwen, 


Course, and end of Time. 
M.D. 6}x9. 


J. 8. OGILVIE PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK. 


Our Nation’s Need; or, Let Us All Divide Up and Start 
Even. By J. A. Conwell. 5x74. $1.00. 


OLIVIA PUBLISHING CO., CHICAGO. 


How to be Attractive and Successful. By Antoinette 
Van Hoesen. 54x84. .20. 


THOMAS & MATTILL, CLEVELAND. 


Religion a National Demand. By Rev. G. J. Kirn, M. 
A., Ph.D. 54x73. 


M. F. MANSFIELD, NEW YORK. 


The Gentle Art of Good Talking. By Beatrice Knollys. 
4x7}. .75. 





